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A SOUTHERN MULE-TEA M. — Drawnana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The spirited and faithful engraving of a 
southern mule team, with its black driver, and 
the mud-burdened wheels of a winter road, pre- 
sents a scene familiar to many of our readers. 
How many hundreds of fine teams were sacri- 
ficed to war’s necessities during the years 1861 
to 1865, not even the records in the quarter- 
masters’ offices will correctly show. But the 
war fairly introduced the mufe to northern agri- 
culturists, and now he is more than ever pop- 
ular with those who have steady hard teaming 
to do, where four or six mule teams can be con- 
veniently handled. Mules have greater endur- 





ance than horses if put to hard labor. They 
are not so heavy as large horses, and on this 
account not suitable for heavy city teaming, 
where two powerful horses must do the work 
of four lighter ones, principally on account of 
the necessity of turning in the narrow streets. 

The mule is adapted to farm work and to 
hot weather, though he works well in our cold- 
est winters. He is an easy animal to keep, less 
liable to disease than a horse, and, though sub- 
ject to the same maladies, seems to be very 
much less injured by them for common service. 

Mule teams have long been, and probably 


PP 





ever will be, a prominent feature of the agricul- 
ture of the Southern States. The negro driver 
and the mules seem to get along wonderfully 
well; they seldom have fallings out, and the 
brutality common’ among city teamsters, who 
have the gentler-tempered horse to manage, is 
rarely or never exhibited by the mule drivers. 

We believe it to be a fact that a mule is but 
little if any more stubborn or wilful than a 
horse if subject to the same treatment. Cer- 
tainly the ass is the most long suffering of 
brutes, and whatever of spunk the mule has, 
we think comes from the side of his. dam. 
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ence ante See 


Verdant fields, bright with white clover, or fresh 


springing grasses, together with the blossoming 
of shrubs and trees, make many days of the Feb- 
ry of the Gulf States and the far South among 





the year, Plowing for 
r crops gives € mployme nt 
season of the 


of the most deliehiful of 


spring wheat and for oth 
to the laborers and teams, and the 
work fairly begins with the warin, drying, 
usually oceurring at this time of the year. 


he Northern Farmer buffets the Winter usualy 


weather 


ing’ 


for a good part of this month. We may look for 
deep snows, powerful rains, ice storms, and hard 
freezing weather, with the thermometer below 
zero, and need not be disappointed if before the 
20th the frost is all out of the ground south of 
latitude 41°, and bluebirds are singing. Never- 
theless it will probably freeze up again, and the 


poor little birds will look blue cnough. 


The days are much longer, and they should 
show notably more work done than those of De- 


even January ; nevertheless, there is com- 
pa leisure, and season for reviewing the past 
year’s W and plans yo? the coming 
months, when so much hi rd labor will be demand- 


cember or 
ar itive 


ork laying 


ed that the mind will not give itself ix sdty to con 
tinuous thought. Whatever plans are made, on 
this very account, if for no other reason, should b¢ 
put upon paper, s0 that when the time comes for 
their prompt tution, they shall not be forgot- 
ten. The season of field work, when it does come, 
will be likely to come all at onee, and then you 
will feel as if every moment were gold, a3 if the 
horses and oxen, though doing their utmost, did 


enough. Therefore use the lei- 
all ready for 


not walk half fast 


of this month to eet spring work. 


sure 


> ~ 


Hiints About Work. 

The farmers of New England, to say nothing of 
our readers in New Scotland or even farther north, 
the idea of our dropping hints about 
February, and ae them- 


may smile at 
spring work for 


selves ue it they have two months of winter yet; as 
the old salt, in th midst of a roaring nore -easter, 
expressed his supreme pity for “them unhappy 
folks a-shore now.’’ Nevertheless, we, of a milder 
climate, can stand it very well not to haye the 
thermometer go below zero more than twice a 
week, in December and January, and to have a 


thaw in February that will give us a chance to do a 
good deal of spring work important to do carly. 
Field Work.—If the 
the opportunity is a good one to pick up stones. 
Cart them off from the mowing and grain fields 
while the eroundis frozen. The grass 


snow is off from the fields, 


the mornings, 


fields may be gone oyer with a sharp hoe, and all 
the tussocks of grass or clods that stand up above 
the rest of the field cul off smooth. 

WVinter Grains.—If grain does not look well, and 
has been thrown by the frost, apply a light even 
dressing of fine well weathered muck, or soil, and 


roll, or simply roll without the top-dressing. 





Grass and Clover Seeds. eee may be sown to- 
ward the end of the month, if the frost is pretty 

ll out of the ground and the surface open and 
fissured. The sowing is easiest done on a light 
snow, when the sced may be seen, and an even east 
ecured, «To this end, it is often well to sow in 
two directions across the field, and sometimes even 
three, as in sowing grass secd uponalawn. Suit- 
able weather for this frequently does not come 
until March. Avoid sowing where melting snows 
will wash the soil away, or move the seed unevenly. 

Buildings. iia: may be prepared for new 
buildings, or for alterations and repairs of old 


and if the weather favors, the frames may he 
and the building goon. A few handfuls of 
salt, or a little old brine, put about the posts of 
sheds, corn cribs, gates, ete., which are likely to be 
heaved out of place by the frost, will prevent it, in 
cases, certainly until the salt washes away. 


ones 






raised, 


most 


| 


The Wood Lot still it teeedies work in vcubling fire- 
wood and clearing up stuff already down, cutting 
bean poles, splitting rails and posts, dressing and 
It is a good season to cut pine and 
sarlier in 
timber. 


hauling them. 
hemlock, but hard wood ought to be cut 
the season for either firewood or durable 

Jee, —The provident have probably taken adyan- 
tuge of the cold weather of December or January, 
to have their ice all gathered. Still it is not too 
late, though where ice can be brought to the door, 
week all summer, at a cost of $7 or $10 for 
" that a family needs, it is hardly worth while to 

» at the expense of filling an ice-house. When ice 
ie used for a large dairy or other purposes, the ease 
ix quite different. Many houses in which it has 
been found difficult to make the ice keep, will keep 
it very well if a thick layer of straw or wheat chaff 
is put the bottom, and the house filled with 
pounded ice, thrown in, and beaten to pieces. 

Furin Hands.—February is the best month for the 
employer to engage the best hands, and it is the 


twice a 


best time for the hands to make the best engage- 
ments. The prices offered to sceure a first-rate 


man are usually larger now than later. At present, 
January 15th, labor is very abundant in the vicinity 
of New York City, and it seems likely to remain so, 

\ved.—Look out betimes for all the seed you are 
likely to want, getting samples to test the vitality, 
and examine the quality before purchasing largely. 

Vunure.—Composts may be made with two- 
hirds dry muck, and one-third fermenting stable 
manure, Which will be ready for use in six weeks. 
Muck composts, or those made with peaty mate- 
rial or soil, may be hauled and spread at any time. 
It is also an excellent plan to work over all the 
manure in the yard and barn cellars, laying it up in 
compact rectangular heaps, well trodden down. 

Auimals, toward the close of the winter, often 
begin to show lack of appetite, staring coats, ver- 
if these are neglected, more serious 


nin, ete., and, 


maladies. This indicates neglect of some kind, 
and the master must look better to his own. 
The Card and Currycomb can hardly be too fre- 


quently or too thoroughly used. They will often 
exterminate lice from colts and calves in a short 
iime, if used two or three times a week upon 
them. The best article we know of for the removal 
of yermin is the carbolic acid soap. Cresylic soap 
is, we believe, simply a trade name for the same 
thing. This is very efficient as a sheep dip, or 
wash, at this season, and may be applied without 
any danger of poisoning or injuring the animals, 


Working Stock should not stand idle; find some 
work for them, and, if possible, gradually increase 
it, that they shall not feel plowing and other hard 
work by and by. Both horses and oxen, used on 
the road, must be kept sharp shod, to prevent slip- 
ping and disabling themselves on the ice, and it is 
an excellent plan to feed roots with the grain given 
to both horses and cattle, or any other animals. 


Colts.—Pet and handle constantly, giving sugar 
or bits of root. There is often leisure for breaking 
colts at this season to both saddle and harness. 
There is seldom need of whipping. Coaxing with 
earrots or sugar will go twice as far, The results 
are more lasting and all for good. Whipping may 
produce a beneficial result for the time being, but 
the after effect is only evil, except with hard cases 
which nothing else will effect. 

Steers also may be broken to the yoke and to 
This is usually an easy matter, and it is an 
thing to have the sight of the yoke and 
hands from the first associated with 
Yoking will be easy ever after. 


labor, 
excellent 
in the 
salt or a turnip. 


bow 


Beeves should be well fed; their gain in flesh is of 
far less consequence than the gain in the manure 
pile, but bothare equally affected by good food. 
The great gain in beef cattle ought to be in the 
autumn. In the winter, if the stabies be warm, 
beeves will keep on gaining very well, as a general 
thing, but in cold stables, the gain will be of an ex- 
pensive kind, food being used as so much fuel only. 


Cows.—Most farmers dry their cows early, in order 
to save the labor of milking. This is poor policy, 
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unless the cows are valuable chiefly as producers of 
beef animals. It injures a cow to givemilk after 
she begins to make bag, and as the time of the very 
beginning of bag making is indefinite, it is well to 
milk up to within four or five weeks of calving, 
and then dry off rapidly and stop. The calf is 
larger at birth for having the nutriment which 
would otherwise be withdrawn in the milk, but a 
very large calf often endangers the life of the cow. 

Sheep.—The strongest should be by themselves, 
weak ewes and lambs by themselves, so that the 
allowance of grain or oil-eake shall be evenly dis- 
tributed. There is profit in very early lambs, but 
buildings and everything must be adapted to rais- 
ing them with their rapid growth unchecked by 
exposure to the weather, yet encouraged by fresh 
air and sufficient room for healthy exercise. 

—e-- 


Work in the Horticultural Depart- 
ment, 


In the recent war in Europe, the Austrians burn- 
ed an important bridge; the Prussian commander 
telegraphed to Berlin, and in a short time a dupli- 
cate bridge came with every piece numbered, and 
ready to put up. There was in store, at Berlin, a 





duplicate of every important bridge located near 
the seat of war. What has this to do with horti- 
culture? The principle of being ready for every 
emergency has much to do with it. Head-work has 
quite as much to do with a campaign as hard fight- 
ing, and effective generalship tells, though perhaps 
in a less brilliant manner, as well in the kitchen 
garden as on the battlefield. An extra spade or 
whiffletree, anda reserve supply of seed to replant in 
case of failure, are as important to the gardener as 
an extra bridge or reserve regiment are to an army. 
Now is the time to anticipate accidents and provide 
sverything that may be needed. Next month, active 
operations will be crowding, and even now, at the 
South, out-ofdoor work is going on. Trees should 
be ordered at onee. We learn from nurserymen 
that stock of some kinds is very scaree, and it may 
he necessary to apply to more than one dealer, in 
order to procure the recuired varieties. The assort- 
ment of seeds is at its best this month, and it ts 
well to secure them now. The same with imple- 
iments; purchase the best, and have extra ones, or 
duplicates of parts that are liable to be broken. 
a eegt 
Orchard and Nursery. 

There is but little of out-of-door work that can 
be done, except what was given in last month’s 
notes, though at the South planting is in order. 

Injured Trees ave to he attended to as soon as the 
trouble is discovered. Limbs that are broken down 
by ice and snow are to be removed, the wound 
pared clean, and, if it be a large one, covered with 
erafting wax. As the snow disappears, the work of 

Rabbits and Mice will show itself. Ifthe bark is 
only partly removed, put over a thick plaster of 
cow manure and clay or loam, and bind it on with 
2 piece of matting or cloth. This will keep the 
parts moist and in good condition to heal when 
growth begins. Trees that have been completely 


Girdled, may be sayed by the method of grafting 
of the ‘ Basket.” , 

Washing aud Seraping are of great benefit to neg- 
lected trees, and washing, at least, may be done 
with advantage on all fruit trees. It destroys the 
young and almost invisible growth of mosses and 
lichens, kills dormant insects that have hidden in 
crevices, and improyes the tree generally. Various 
tree washes have been recommended, but there is 
probably nothing better than good home-:nade soft 
soap, thinned with water to work conveniently with 
abrush. It is best to apply it in a damp, but not 
rainy, time. Remove the loose seales of bark by 
means of a blunt seraper. 


noticed on page 48 


Insects are to be fought at all seasons. We repeat 
the advice to remove the eggs of the tent caterpil- 
lar before they hatch. They are to be found near 
the ends of the small twigs, glued around in a neat 
band. The females of the canker worm begin to 
ascend the tree as soon as the ground thaws. There 





' corn. 











are many protectors, all of which agree in principle 
—that of interposing a barrier over which the in- 
sect cannot pass. See “Basket” item, page 49. 

Cions may still be eut. Pack them in sawdust ; 
or, if put inatight tin box, and kept in a cool place, 
their own moisture will keep them plump and in 
good condition until it is time to set them. 

Planting and Grafting.—The time for doing these 
operations will depend much upon the locality. 
We wish to give the caution not to bein a hurry. It 
is better to delay both until the cold, drying, winds 
of spring are over. Much of the failure in grafting 
is due to its being done too early, and many a young 
tree is dried up before its roots are in a condition 
to receive any moisture from the soil. 

Nursery Trees now being sent out at the South, 
will be delayed in transportation, and often suffer 
either from freezing or drying. Thaw frozen trees 
as gradually as possible, and bury dried and shriv- 
elled ones, tops and roots, until they become plump. 

shige 
Fruit Garden. 

For care of injured trees, treatment of insects, 
and general matters, see notes under ‘‘ Orchard.” 

Pruning of small limbs may be done with the 
knife wherever necessary, to bring trees into shape. 

Grape Vines not attended to last autumn should 
be pruned in the first mild spell that occurs. 
Whenever the frost is fairly out of the ground, set 

Strawberries as soon as plants can be procured. 

Manure may be spread around the trees. 

Trellises will be needed for grapes, and posts 
should be got out. Where durable timber is scarce, 
set a short locust post in the ground, and spike to 
it an upright of other wood. Look up the various 
plans of trellises, and select that which is best. 

ee 
Kitchen Garden. 

Where there is no glass in use there is but little 
that can be done in most northern gardens, save 
the accumulation of manure. It is the one thing 
needful for success in gardening anywhere, North 
or South. The late Mr. White remarked that he 
suw more manure ready to put on an already rich 


' market garden of two or three acres, at the North, 


than a southern planter would think of putting on 


' a farm of five hundred acres, garden included. 


Southern cultivators will now sow early crops 
of hardy vegetables—turnips, carrots, lettuce, cab- 
bages, radishes, onions, leeks, spinach, parsley, ete., 
and plant potatoes, peas and rhubarb, asparagus and 
other roots. The time for sowing tender vegetables, 
such as okra, beans, cucumber, ete., must be gov- 
erned by that at which it is safe to-plant Indian 
Corn is so generally planted all over the 
country, and the time at which it is safe to put in 
the crop is so well established in each locality, that 
there is always a safe guide for the inexperienced. 


Manure, whether to be spread for the crops or to 
be used for hot-beds, must not be allowed to get 
overheated. Turn it over, and water it, if too dry. 


Cold Frames.—Plants in these will need more 
care, must have plenty of air, and exposure by re- 
moving the sashes whenever the weather will allow. 

Ffot-beds, unless very early vegetables are want- 
ed, need not be made, at the North, until next 
month. In southern gardens they may be prepared, 
and tomatoes, peppers, egg plants, cabbages, etc., 
sown in them. Shelter from prevailing winds 
should be looked out for, ard if necessary to make 
the bed in an exposed place, it will pay to put up 
a temporary fence to shut off prevailing winds. 

Straw Mats are almost indispensable where there 
are hot-beds. See article on page 23, January. 

Brush and Poles for peas and beans should be eut 
while there is leisure, trimmed and sharpened, and 
stacked near the place where they will be used. 

Root Crops that were left in the ground all win- 
ter—salsify, parsnips and horseradish,—may be dug 
for sale or use whenever the ground is thawed. 


Rhubarb may be forced, by taking up the roots 
and setting them in boxes of earth in a green- 














house, or a few roots in the bed may be force: 
by covering with boxes or barrels around whic’: 
is heaped a good supply of fermenting manurc 


Potatoes.—Plant some early sert, such as Ear); 
Goodrich, as soon as the frost will allow. 


——_o-—_ 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


There is plenty of planning, and some work to Le 
done. One of our best writers gives the advice t» 
always have the garden look different each year. 
The advice is good, and is capable of being followed 

ven ina very small place. Take asingle bed ina 
lawn. One year it may be gay with Coleus and other 
“foliage plants ;”’ in the fall,plant Hyacinths, Tulips, 
and other bulbs; in early spring, sow Portulaceas 
to make the bed gay when the bulbs have passed 
out of bloom. Ina similar way each bed in a lawn 
can every year present some new feature. Of course 
in borders where there are herbaceous perennials, 
there must be some sameness in their appearance 
for several years in succession. Yet if these are so 
planted as to allow room for the introduction of 
clumps of annuals or bedding plants, a pleasing 
variety can be made, and be different every year. 

Ornamental Trees should have the same caré as 
fruit trees. Most of them will repay manuring, 
and they need pruning whenever a branch disfigures 
the proper shape. 

Shrubs may be pruned and thinned. Those that 
bloom on the new wood may be cut back, but those 
which have their flower buds already formed need 
only to be thinned when the growth is crowded. 

Seeds of Annuals may be sown, where there are 
facilities for keeping the young plants in good con- 
dition until time to set them out, but as a general 
thing sowing in hot-beds or in window boxes had 
best be left until next month. 

Plants in Pits must have airon warm days, or they 
will get drawn up by the increasing heat of the sun. 
Give water only when the soil in the pots is dry. 

Roots, such as Dahlias, Cannas, etc., stored in 
cellars, ought not to be too damp. If there are 
signs of mould or rot, remove them to a dry room. 


Ss 


Wood Work that is to go out of doors should be 
repaired. Give rustic work a coat of oil, and paint 
such treilises and frames as need it. 

Lawns may be rolled as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground, and if they did not have a top-dress- 
ing last autumn, give one now of good compost. 

At the South.—Make walks, prepare borders, and 
set edging. On page 63 is given asuccessful meth- 
od of raising box-edgings from cuttings. Trans- 
planting of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous peren- 
nials,may be done, and the hardier aunuals sown. 


eS 


Green and Hot-Houses, 


As the weather gets milder more care will be re- 
quired with the fires,as sudden changes are apt to oc- 
cur. Maintain an uniform temperature, which should 
be 10° to 15° lower at night than during the day. 

Camellias that have done flowering are to be 
pruned, and if the pots are full of roots, re-pot. 

Azaleas will now be coming into flower; give 
more water, and when in bloom, shade from the 
hot sun in the middle of the day. 

Potting of plants that appear to be sickly may be 
done, cutting them back at the same time. It is 
not always necessary to put into a larger pot, but 
shake out the old earth from the roots and re pot 
with fresh soil, in the same pot. 

Annuals may now be sown, either to bloom in 
pots, or for turning out into the borders. 

Propagation of bedding plants of all kinds should 
be going on. Our most successful growers use 
very short cuttings, of tender and succulent growth, 

Forcing Plants.—Hardy shrubs and herbaceous 
plants that were potted for forcing may be brought 
into a warm place; give them water as they start. 

Bulbs, as they pass out of flower, are to have the 
flower stalk cut away, but should not be allowed 
to dry until the leaves show signs of withering: 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to ninetegn copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $l each, Papers are addressed to each name, 
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GREAT SUCCESS 


AMONG OUR 


Canvassers for Premiums. 


Unprecedented Numbers of Sub. 
scribers Received—Great Loads 
of Premiums, large and small, 
sent out Daily—Our Canvassers 
unusually successful almost ev- 
erywhere—The Work still in 
rapid Progress—Plenty of Room 
and Time for filling up Premium 
Lists already begun, and for 
starting new Lists—Fine Premi- 
ums for Everybody, his Wife, 
‘Sand the Rest of Mankind’ 
(yourself included.) 


Though highly successful in past years, yet never be- 
fore has this Journal received such large daily accessions 
of subscribers as have poured in since last Christmas. 
For days together the mails of each 24 hours have brought 
in above 2000 subscribers, several times running up 
to over 2600 and 2800, and but once going so low as 
1600 per day. Seven days alone added 16,275 names 
to our subscription books. Our premium clerks have 
had to work long after midnight to square up their accounts 
and prepare for dispatching, the next morning, the loads 
of Sewing Machines, Books, Back Volumes, Seeds, Clothes- 
Wringers, Silver-ware, Melodeons, Watches, Tool- 
chests, etc., etc., including all the articles down through 
the whole table of Premiums. (See next column). With 
that people 


Guns, 


a few exceptions the universal report is, 
were never more willing and anxious to supply them- 
selves with the Agviculturist, and thus the premiums 
have been secured with unusual ease by the great ma- 
jority of those who have begun to make up clubs. 

It may well be so, for the paper is certainly very cheap 
‘and very useful to every family in the land. Why, leav- 
ing out all the reading matter, the engravings would alone 
be worth far more than the subscription price! Every 
intelligent person will notice that these engravings are, in 
character and workmanship, superior to those published 
in any other illustrated journal in the country—superior 
even to the illustrated journals printed abroad. At least 
$10,000 worth of engravings will be published in the 
Agriculturist this year alone. But these constitute only 
a small part of the value of the Agriculturist. 


Our friends everywhere may now start new pre- 
mium clubs, and secure valuable and very desirable articles 
in return for a few hours’ or days’ work.—In every town 
of 500 families, at least 200 to 300 copies of this paper 
would be taken, if some persons would simply present it, 
show its advantages, and take the trouble to gather up 
and forward the subscriptions, in return for which they 


would secure yaluable premiums, The exposures of 








Humbugs ene pone in eens of towns far more 


than the cost of supplying a regular copy to every family. 


February and Mareh are first-rate months 


for canvassing. People are planning ahead for the work 


of the year, and they will be quite ready to secure the 
aid, the hints and suggestions afforded by the pages of 
this journal. In tens of thousands of cases, a single hint 
received from this paper has in the end proved of far 
more value than the cost of a dozen or twenty years’ sub- 
scription. We invite all who have obtained premiums to 
strike for another one; some have already taken twe to 
five or more; and let those who have not tried it, make 
the experiment this winter. Our premiums are standard 
articles, and a supply can be obtained for all who will 


call for them, during two or three months to come. 








Table of Premiums and Terms, ._<)| Wumber 
spo >= |! 0 ub- 

For Volume 27—(1868). 23 p Anca | 

* - 2 required 

Open to all—No Competition. Sell, Ry iS at | 

& 
No. Namesof Premium Articles. ee 

1—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds) .$5 00) 13{ 37 
2—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds).$5 00) 18) 37 


) 


3—Nursery Stock (Any kinds Paget A seuwe $20 00° 30! 97 
4—Iona Grape Vines (12 of No. 1).. -818 00 27) 90 
5—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No. ...$12 00! 19) 65 
6—Japan Lilies WZ Bulbs).............004.. $600 15) 45 









+ 


%—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker).....$55 00| 60) 240 
8—Sewing Machine (Howe Machine Co.) ..860 00) 67 270 
9—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) 86) 320 
10—Sewing Machine (Florence) 70} 270 
31—Serwing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs).. 60, 240 
12—Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon)... 67) 270 


13—Sewing Machine gb meen & “Tilson). 













14— Washing Machine (Doty’s).........0000. 21 vi 
15—Clothes” Wringer (Best— Universal). 18; 58 
16—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated). E 66) 225 
17—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. do.... 44 140 
18 —Ice or_ Water Pitcher (do. 27; «90 
19—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. 15; 45 
20—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. 19 65 
21—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. <a 19| 65 
22—Tea Knires and Forks( Patterson ‘iro )$ 30! 97 


23—Table Knives and Forks (do. do.)....$2400) 387) 120 
24—Carring Knife and Fork (do, do.).... 
25—Musical Bow (Shell Case) ........0..0006 
26— 
27—Melodeon. 5-octave 





(do, do.)......8112 00 138 400 


28—Colibri Piano (Barlow, Doehler & Co)8450 00 380 | 1150 
29—Piano, Splendid 7-oct.( Steinway &Sons) $650 00 540 1600 


30—Ladies’ Gold Watch (Beautiful, OE. 
31—Silver Watch (Valuable Time-Keeper) 
3:2—Double Barrel Gun (Cooper & Pond) 
33— Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co. 













34—Spencer's Breech-loading Rifle( Hunting) $3: : 
35 ‘=: foot Chest (Patterson Bros.).......... 60. 190 
36—Case of Mathematical Instruments. 18| 55 
37— Case of Mathematical Instruments, 2) 5 
38—Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E,( War: rendeSpadone) § 11 35 
39—Gold Pen and Silver Case, F, (do. do.). 14) 42 
40—Barometer (Woodr uf 's Mercurial).. 19; 63 
4i—Barometer (Woodruf's Mercurial).. 18 00. 27 00 
42—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 2.... 12 25 00' 150) 450 
43—Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow, etc........ 31} 100 


44—Pump and Sprinkler (Page’s)........ ‘1 13| 37 
45—Family Scales (Fairbanks' & Co.).. 


46—Building Blocks (Crandall)., 6 50 
47—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen. 12; 48 
48—American Cyclopedia (Appleto 96 | $25 


49—Wor cester's Great Illustrated Dictionar /§ 











50—Any Back Volume Agriculturist \ .. 
51—Any Two Back Volumes do. | 34 
52—Any Three do. do. do. (ES 13 
53—Any Four do. do. do. = | ns 15 
54— —Any Five do. do. do. | 38% 17 
559—Any Six do. do. do. ¢ x3 19 61 
56—Any Seven do. do. do. eas 21 8 
54 —Any Eight do. do. do. | =3* 3) 474 
5S—Any — do. do. do. | => 25 80 
39 — Any do, do, da. |S 27 86 
60— Vols. 5a V7 to XXVI do. 4 29; 92 
61—Any Back Volume Agriculturist 4 
62—Any Two Back Volumes do. rae 36 
63--Any Three do. do. do Us $ 16 48 
64-—Any Four do. do. do. =X $1 18; 60 
65—Any Five do. do. do. Ss $12 50; 21 “1 
6G—Any Six do. do. do. | S38 $15 94; 92 
67—Any Seven do. do. do, SN $17 27 @ 
68—Any Fight do. do. do Ss Fz 80; 102 
69—Any Nine do. > do. 0D 33) 110 
7O—Any Ten do. do, | 2 86) 116 
71—Vols. XVI to XX vi” do. J 39} 122 
72—Dow ning's Landscape Garden'g | > 15) 46 
73-—C ae & Miller's Architect, = 18; 60 
Sa $10 Library (Your Choice)..| &.. 18 58 
~ Pte > Library ad, <t ae 2 85 
76— 20 Library do. a s2 SL 106 
77—A $25 Library do. list 88} 125 
73-4 $30 Library do. , as 44) 144 
79—A $35 Library do. Sy 50) 162 
80—A $40 Library do. §s 56) 177 
81—A 845 Library do. -| ws 62) 192 
82—A $50 Library do. ss 63 | 207 
=~ 860 Library do. os 80 | 237 
84—A $75 Library = q $75 00) 100; 282 
8: 5s SL00 Library 00 00) 125) 360 


$s 
86—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.) | 


Only good articles.—We are careful not 
lo place upon our list anything for a Premium which is not 
the best, and, in all respects, what is claimed forit. All, 
therefore, who secure premiums, may be sure that they are 
not running the risk of getting poor or indifferent goods. 
t=” No charge is made for packing or boxing any article 
én our Premium List. The forty-four Premiums, viz., 
Nos. 1, 2, 6, and from 36 to 39, and from 50 to 
86 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, 











> e4 
Melodeon, 4-octave(G.A.Prince &Co.’8).$67 00) 78) 295 | 


=e 00, 130 | 400 | 








by mail or express, fe the Post- Office o or express aie nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories, 
excepting thse reached only by the Overland Mail.— The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the 
manufactory of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 


It is Easier than one would suppose, to 
get up a premium list ! Hundreds have written thus, after 
a little experience. Take a copy of the paper, show what 
it is, how much it gives in a year for less than half a cent 
a day, or less than three cents a week, and few will fail 
to make so good an investment. They will thus be 
benefited, and you will soon have names enough to secure 


the premium for your trouble.—TRY IT!.....To-day. 


If from any cause one fails to get the larger pre- 


mium desired, the names can be used fora smaller one. 


As fast as obtained send us the names, that each 
subscriber may begin to receive the paper, and when done 
canvassing, chowse the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished. Send the exact money with each list, and be 
sure to mark each list ‘* For Premiums,” if it is so de- 
signed, that you may be properly credited in our pre- 
mium record book. 

Sundries :—Spccimen numbers, Show-bills, etc., fur- 
nished free, on application, but sparingly, as they are 
costly. ... NOW, 
sing period, but three or four months can be taken to ex- 
tend clubs begun now....Premium Clubs may contain 
names from different post-offices, if all are sent by one 
Old and new subscribers are counted, but part 
Table the regular 


in this winter season, is the best canvas- 


person.... 
should be new subscribers....In the 
cash price of each article is given; and in the next column 
the number of names required at $1.50 each; and in the 
last column the number required at the lowest club price 
(of $1 a year, fortwenty or more names.)....Any one get- 
ting up aclub at $1 or $1.25 each, can, if soiebiniaids add 
money enough to bring the names into the $1.50 column. 

...Remit in drafts or checks on New-York City banks, 
payable to the order of the Publishers ; or in P, O. money 
ofders ; or in registered letters, if money must be sent. 


Full Descriptions of the Premiums were 
published in October No., and also on a separate sheet, 
which will be sent free to any one desiring it. The @- 
valuable. We can 
following : 


ticles named in the table are all very 
only spare room here for the few notes 

Nos. 50 to 60—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times asmuch. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty- 
sixth Volume complete, from which we print numbers as 
needed. The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the 
Office, or $1.75if sent by mail, as they must be post-paid. 
They are put up in clean numbers, with the Index to each 
volume.——They are profusely Illustrated, the Engravings 
used in them having alone cost above Twenty Thousand 
Dollars! Those obtaining premiums for from one to ten 
volumes, can select any volumes desired, from XVI to 
XXVI, inclusive. For ordinary use, the sets of numbers 
unbound will answer quite well.—Many hundreds of 
these volumes are taken every year as premiums. 
t=" In Nos. 61 to 71 we offer the bound volumes also. 





Nos.74to 85—GO0OD LIBRARIES. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 74 to 85, may 
select any books desired from the list below, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post-Office, or Express 
office, as we may find it most convenient to send them. 
We need not enlarge upon these premiums; every one 
knows the value of good books. Twenty-five or Fifty 
dollars’ worth of books on subjects pertaining to the farm 
will give the boys new ideas, set them to thinking and 
observing, and thus enable them to make their heads 
help their hands. Any good book will, in the end, be of 
far more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of 
Jand, on coming to manhood. The thinking, reasoning, 
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observing man, will aaa make more off from 49 
acres, than he would off from 50 acres without the men- 
tal ability which reading will give him. Our premiums 
will enable many a family to secure a largeror smaller Li- 
brary. (#7 This is a good opportunity for the Farmers 
of a neighborhood to unite their efforts and get an Agri- 
cultural Library for general use, as others have done. 


No. 86—General Book Premium.— 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 74 to 85, 
on sending any number of names above 25, may select 
Books from the list below, to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at 
$1.50. Thés offer és only for clubs of % or more. The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us. 


a mt a — 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


[For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will hog 
foywarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. war 4 
these are included in our Premiums, Nos. ‘4 to 86, en 








Alien’s.(L. F.) Rural Architectare .....2<scccccse.sccecee " 2 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book. ..........ssecseees 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals......... .....ee006 i 00 


Am. Agricultural Annual, 1867 & 1868, each, pa.,50c.; clo. v5) 
Am. Horticultural Annual, 1867 & 1868,each’ pa. 50c.; clo. 15 
Fe ee 8 gS eee earner ere 30 
American P omology—Apples—By Dr. John A. Warder. 3 00 
American Rose Culturist P 30 
Amer rn “an Weeds and U efi Plants. 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller 
Barry’s Fruit Garden.. 















Bement’s Rabbit Fancie é 
Bommer’s Method of Makin 25 
Boussingault’ s Rural Economy 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers 1% 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory...... : Ps 


Buist’s Family Kitchen Gs ardener, 


Chorlton’s Grape Grower's Guide.. (6) 
Cobbett’s American Gardener ............ 5 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book.. 75 
APOE DV OLOPINATION ca) cciscs caeksseatcendeessinnsovasaansues = 


Copeland's Country Bleak secise 
Cotton Culture, (Lyman)........... 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, (Turner)...... 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor 
Dadd's American Cattle Doctor......... 
Dana’s Muck Manual.............. 
Dog and Gun ceueee > ee pay 
Downing’s Landsca ardening (new di 
Draining for P. rofit ‘aad Health by G 
Eastwood on Cranberry.............006- 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Groy 
Flax Culture.. 

Field’ 8 ( T hom: 1s Ww ) Pe a 


Fuller’s Gri ape C ultarist. (Revise 


Rete ee or 
x 
Ss 








Bee et RO 
wre or 
Ss 


Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist Sbeseessecceveceses eve ~ 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist..............cccsccssceceee 150 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter Henderson........ a 
Gregory on Sau: STS Rae aS. epee paper 80 
Guenon PPO COW 565 555405 ceria re esienncaccens ise 15 
Harris’ Insects Injuriousto Vegetation,c lo., $1.00: extra 6 00 


Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., in 2 ‘Vols. Each ie 

































Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers........+..eeeeeeeeeeeees (5) 
Hoopes on Evergreens. = 
Hop Culture 40 
Jolinston’s Agricultural Chemistry......... 175 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry.. oo W150 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses............ -- 150 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot..........ceeeeee an v6) 
Mohr on the Grape Vine..........eee senses 1 00 
My Vineyard at ‘fe SROVIOW « sassiccecnccn ss 125 
Norton’s Scientific AGS... eam v6) 
RIO CORR TO, cece vcs -casecson- 2 -cecersrccnecevesseasecs 20 
Our Farm of Four Acr 30 
Pardee on Strawberry ynlture Fae aiidt ain disidie SN Sian winless. 15) 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. S. W. Johnson.. Ee i 
Pedder’s Land Measurer..........scsceccscscesseecseccses 60 
Gandy) s Mysteries of Bee Keeping (NEW).........+64-- 1 50 
Randall’s Shee P Husband ry........sscecceesecesevecceens 1 50 
Randall’ 3 Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry...........eeseee 1 00 
Riv BY MULMIRCIITE: Fr PMTID CHMTOOD so 5065 ..s 00000000 cpeascce 00 

Zichardson on the Dog, paper 30c.. -cloth.. 60 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry (NEW), paper, 4 40c., bound = %5 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text BOOK. .......cece seeeeeeeees 75 
Skkilifial HMousewhfe ...........ccccrcesssccccsssesccarcecsces v6) 
BESWALES (I OUM) BONIS FOO Kia o:05.0s0s cs c00dde0sssconetes 1 00 
Thompson’s Food of Animals... .....ccccccccccccccccces 1 00 
Timothy Bunker Papers.......cccccceces-covesssseccssvee 
TODACCO COlbAlG vce ssc. s-ccrcsrecsccdsicccncccceccserssees 25 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergree 150 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse. 1 50 
Youats and Martin on Cattle. 1 50 
Youatt onthe Hog..... 1 00 
Youatt om Sheep......ccccccccccccvccccccccccccccccscesece 1 00 

ot > 
Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
— 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
January 15, 1868, and also for the year ending Dec. 31: 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT TME NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS, Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats. 
24 days thism’th272.500 811.000 708,000 48,000 353,000 468,090 
<6 days last m’th4i6,090 1,869,000 1 057,000 94,000 571,000 1,318,900 








SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Oats, Barley. 
24 days ¢hisim’th,315.000 1,01 3,000 1, 125.000 91,000 1,813,000 293,000 
26 days last m’th,525,000 1,339,000 1,661,000 153,000 1,€ rd 000 724,000 
2. ener nen with same period at this time last year. 
Ree EIPTS. ¥/ Wheat. Corn, Rye. .Barley. Oats, 
24 days 1868 2.500 811,000 708.000 48,000 333.000 468,000 


30 days 1867... 299,000 1,47: 5,000 2,678,000 314,090 1,059,000 1,227,000 


SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Oats. Barley. 
4 days 1868. 315,000 1,013,000 1,126,000 91,000 1,813,000 — 293,000 
39 days 1867 .248,500 "631,000 1,722,000 218,000 ——— 546,000 


3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Jan. 15: 





Flour. Wheat, Corn. ive. Oats. 
va 45 7,095 116,526 450 
1? » 335 194,024 13, 392 1433 

50,284 63,850 15, al? 2,66. 
13,854 745600 1 1 





4. Receipts of Breadstuffs in New York in ~ a 
the last five years: 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
Lt ae 2 oe 9,640,131 14,979,277 765,376 2,669,724 Speen? 






1866. 1835 5,729/912 22'1891532 1,814,943 5,695,485 

1365. |113{628)526 _81768,929 15,985,277 899/679 3.239.054 91851'955 
1864... .3,967.717 13,453,136 7.164,895 491,915 2/544,891 12,052,238 
1863, .2214,574,059 19,937,856 14;234,599 439/567 2/143,485 11,076,035 


5. Exports fram New York during each of 9 years past : 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 


57,122 4,450,963 7,981,748 454,096 886,863 120,195 
522,669 11,079, 894 248,648 1,329, 329,842 1,190,583 
510 198,348 94,567 









isan 039 
297,587 
6. Gaéianiin Stock of Flour in New York, Jan. 1: 
1866. 1867. 1868. 
Western and State Flour, bbls. . 703,232 630,357 es 
Canadian Flour, bDbls............ 38 3,200 
Southern Flour, bbls............ 26,200 17,359 25, 59 
Grand total, bbis............ 734,502 650,929 508,583 


7. Comparative Stock of Grain in New York, Jan. 1: 








1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. 

Wheat, a eeeeee 01,807,356 2,940,108 2,678,511 1,908,940 
Corn, "461.414 4,501,764 4°715,908 1 157,900 
Rye, sy 12, 518,448 T77,828 202 400 
Barley, “ . 304,164 i 009,837 2,540,525 398,820 
Oats, 3,018,301 2,246,852 3,479,384 2,805,000 
8. Stock of grain in store at New York: 

Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1868. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
Jan, 13...... 1,647,418 1,434,553 189,330 161,313 2,379,826 69,389 
1867. 
Dee. ii... 1,804,215 1,653,094 202,900 392,815 3,199,563 83,445 
Nov. 12...... 941,129 1,954,706 134,543 361,053 2,246,752 52,155 
Oct. 15...... 167,608 — 967,664 7,300 $2,793 890,897 57,977 
Sept. 108.3 120,532 1,154,892 500 9,376 135,737 61,508 


Aug. 13..... 90,174 868,724 82,785 12,376 + 200,849 48,682 

July 15..... 245,509 160,780 66,986 21,390 v7) 

June 14..... 578.279 217,976 117.257 69/643 879/863 16,311 

May li...... 731,330 261,092 186,804 145,706 608,494 16,461 

9. Receipts of Breadstuffs at Albany, by the New York 
Canals in each of the last eight years: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 


bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 


1860..... 1, 149,100 11,176,000 14,155,500 $22,100 2; 90, 
1861.... 1493 3,238 39) 886,687 22, 342) 334 832,792 2,235,850 5,978,338 
ve 26,609 : 062,65 5,990,028 










: 579,200 18,639,900 1,351,900 4/551 
2,700 24,193,000 1:521'800 6'801/600 10/240,300 
[394,800 8/853;400 15;369;500 "862/000 3'560,600 718°331.900 


10. Receipts at Chicago for four years: 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
1867.....1, 814 +276 13,989,928 23,028,817 1,305,514 2,244,571 10,997,746 
1866, 1,857,200 11,960, 891 $3,035, 081 1 935 “818 1,505, 590 1 ,048;320 

) 186,561 9. 465, 618 25,125,638 1, 166, 109 1,595, "54 io: 337,899 
)141,791 11,257,196 13,623,087 960,116 740,446 19,659;941 


il. Shipments from Chicago for four years: 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
- 1,859,446 10,369,458 20,313,400 1,095,543 1,682,949 $,490,946 
91, 100 9,670, 000 33'300 354 15500/131 1,343,374 9,835,085 
1 022527 6,877,818 24,648,153 $39,227 48,913 91582, 065 
1,153,486 10,515,389 12,557,995 798,708 262,145 14/588,630 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 

















its 





Dec. 16. Jan, 15, 
PRICE OF GOED. ... <sc00065<0 ‘133 141% 
Frou a Haner to Extra end : = @i1L00 $ : = @i1 10 
Super to Extra Southern.. @15 50 @16 00 
REMOTE WORIOIY (505 uss ceccusincs 3 3 @15 50 5 63 @16 00 
ESXUrA GONOROBSos55 ca cecescecs 1100 @13 25 1115 @15 2% 
Superfine Western....... .... 823 @9% 8:50 @930 
RYE a 5 ES 750 @9 30 750 @940 
CORN MBATE:: ..565s0c02 600 @650 600 @6 2 
WHEA An kinds of W hite. 290 @2%3 27% @820 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 220 @28 225 @285 
CORN — TOOT 6.00. cc0scsencce 120 @140 123 @140 
Mixed... cecccereesseee 187 @142% 130 @1 41 
OaTsS— Western .......0..00.5- 8 @ 8%¥ 8% @ 8K 
REGUG Scaccccwkamiebetsaseoteass 5s @ — si @— 
ae cocccereseeee 170 @180 16 @180 
Os ey ay 150 @199 180 @210 
Haw Baie # 100 Seuniedacsse 9 @150 12 @16 
EIGN i cas weanascosneceaherens - 100 @150 13 @1% 
oy TA FS See 6 @ 8 10 @12 
foils EER rr. D.. 154%@ 16% 16¥@ 17% 
Hops—Crop of 1866, # ...... 20 @ & 2. @ 6 
FEATHERS —Live Geese, # bb. @ 9 82%@ 9 
SEED—Clover, ® B °.......+.. 1i-@ 124% #12 @ 18% 
Timothy, # BUMEE. séceccecess 250 @2% 26 @285 
Max, ® Dushel..........00..05 237 @250 240 @265 
Su GAR—Brown, *J a batitipece 10“¥@ 13% 104%@ 13% 
es, CU 33°°@ 52 2° @ 40 
CoFrFE etic, rent ence) ® tb 122 @ 1% ux@ 173 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c¢., # b. 6 @ 8 6 @ 8 
BOCG LOGE WW. oscis 550s einse 84%@ 65 84@ 65 


hn Gur 8 tb. 85 @ R 8 @ 623,- 
Domestie, pulled, ® ® Y 
California. unwashed,. 















‘ 
Tiseow: Tahun ts ; 11 10X@ 113 
OIL CAKE—# ton. ... 5000 @56 00 51:00 @56 00 
PorK—Mess, @ barrel: . 2125 @21 385 2105 @22 12 
Prime, W DATEL. 2... <00- --. 1800 @18 25 1725 @18 25 
BE Plain Mess... 22.6058. 1200 @1800 1250 @18 50 
Larp, in barrels, #%.......... 12%@ 18% 12%@ 18% 
Burrern—Western,  D.. vec 23 @ 42 23 @ 42 
St ite, a b. . 30 @ 48 40 @ 50 
8 @_ 16% 8 @. 16% 
250 @ 450 0 @ 45 
7 140 @141 130 @140 
1GGs—Fresh, # dozen. 55 @ 5 @ 4 


Pou LTRY ee owls, # b. 





Ap a 
Appins—a barrel sesees 800 @10 00 8 00 

We give, in the accompanying tabular statements, a 
comparative cxhibit of the stocks of flour and grain on 





hand at this port, Jan. 1, in each of the last; three or four 
years. This, with the comparisons of the receipts at, 
and exports from the port, for several years, constitutes 
an interesting feature....Gold has been more active and 
has risen to 1424, closing at 14114....Breadstuffs have 
been in fair demand, since our last, offering at advancing 
rates, but closing in favor of buyers. The export move- 
ment is checked by the scarcity of freight room and the 
enhanced claims of ship owners....Provisions haye been 
more freely dealt in, especially bacon, lard, beef, butter 
and cheese, at variable figures, closing with rather more 
steadiness....Wool has attracted less attention, but has 
been held quite firmly.... Cotton has been more active, at 
buoyant, though irregular prices....Hay has been in bet- 
ter request and firmer....Most other articles have been 
inactive....To make room for our tables, we have to cut 
down our remarks on the course of business. 


New Work Live Stock Markets.— 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Catves. Sheep. Swine. 
December 16............ 7 481 27,927 22,672 
ye 892 









December 23.. 102 722 28,642 3-5, 

December 30.... £ 50 408 13,846 16,855 
Fe, _, $3,304 60 446 §=611,226 §=s-_:« 18, 584 
GREET Bi vocccnctcues 5,076 64 662 = 22,85 10,710 
Total in five Weeks..... 23.842 353 2,719 104,497 89,213 
Average per Week...... 4,768 ve 544 20,899 17,748 
do. do, last Month.... 5,020 71 897 $2,615 28,689 
do. do. prev's Month. 6,588 74 #1219 30,388 33,851 
oe er Ly Week, 1867.5,544 64 1,320 22,154 20,605 
do. 1866 5,748 94 = 1,200 000 13,000 
do. do, a 1865. 118 «= «1,500 »§= 16,091 += 11, 

do. do. do. 1864. 145 1,511 15,315 12,676 


129 694«S 95941 21,670 
8.309 G2OL 1174151 1,102,648 
4,885 62,420. 1,040,000 
G16) TOL "$36,733 sive 


Total in 1864. *°267;609 7,603 75,621 782.462 660/270 
Total in 1868..........: 6,470 35,705 519, 316 1,101 ‘617 

The reader will observe that the totals for the year 1867, 
and the weekly average of receipts during the same 
period, have been placed in the columns for reference and 
comparison. The steady growth of the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn, and others adjacent, is indicated by 
the increase of animals sold, from year to year. The fall- 
ing off in the number of Beeves is fully made up in other 
columns ; nevertheless it is probably chiefly owing to the 
large quantities of dressed beef which at certain seasons 
are sent to market. It would be better for the ceuntry, 
and better for the city, if a great deal more meat could be 
killed before coming to the city. The blood and offal are 
valuable at least for manure, and here’ they are a great 
nuisance, besides burdening the meat with the ex- 
pense of their transportation.... Beef Cattle.—The 
supply since Christmas has been small, but with the abun- 
dance of game and poultry, prices were not extraordinarily 
affected, but worked up gradually. Our top prices for the 
market of the 13th vary but little from those of the week 
before Christmas, if we include those paid for one or two 
very superior bullocks. The general average of sales is, 
however, fully 114c. higher. We quote extra, 20c. ; poor- 
est, 12c.; general average, 164%c. per pound, these 
prices being based on the estimated dressed weight of the 
quarters. The market for Milch Cows is very even. 
It is seldom that $100 is paid, though occasionally a fine 
one sells for $125 or more; $85 to $90 is the common 
range, though often poor cows go as‘low as $50. 

..Calves bring 9 to 12c. per pound live weight, accord- 
ing to quality....Sheep.—Prices have advanced decid- 
edly in the new year; we now quote prime sheep 614c. to 
%4%c. per pound live weight; poor to fair, 5c. to 6\c. 
Lambs are hardly subject to any distinction in price, and 
a few choice sheep, very large. and fat, brought fancy 
prices. ...Swime.—The supply has fluctuated somewhat, 
and with it prices readily paid for hogs for immediate use. 
The prices now quoted, are: Prime hogs, 74%@Sc. per 
pound live weight; common, 744@7%c. 


do. do. do. 1863.. 
Total in 1867.. 
Total in 1866... 
Total in 1865.. 
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Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from electrotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16to Vol. 26, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes, 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 





Whe American Dairymen’s Asso-= 
ciation held its annual session and meeting for choice 
of officers in Utica, on the Sth and 9th of January. Hon. 
Horatio Seymour, of New York, was chosen President. 
Ten Vice Presidents, representing, so far a8 possible, dif- 
ferent Statcs, were elected, and Mr. G. B Weeks, of 
Verona, N. ¥., was re-elected Secretary and rreiioner. 
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including many 


Containing a great ehiaity of Items, 
good Tints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
iype and condensed form, for want of space elsewher 


Marik all subscriptions sent in as New or Old. 


Hiow to Remit:—Checks on New~- 
Work Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
make them payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the Jarge towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June Ist, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Reg- 
éstry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letier is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent tothe Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money ail 
seal the later in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to usare at our risk, 

Posiage.—To our published terms for the 
American Agricuturisi, postage must in all cases be ad- 
ded when ordered to zoe out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with cach subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cenés, cach quaricr, or twelve cents, yearly, must be 
pre-paid at the Post-office where the paper is received. 








iotes About Advertise- 
meuts.—i1st—To be sure of insertion, advertisements 
must reach us by the 5th of the preceding month; 
it takes the greater part of a month to work off our large 
edition, especially to print the engravings well. 2nd— 
Advertisers shonld remember that we cannot insert Pa- 
tent Medicines, er anything deceptive in form or sub- 
stance, and (hat advertisers, unknown to the editors 
sonally or by good repute, must furnish good refer- 

evidence that they re both the ability 
»do just what they offer todo. Our rule 
ertiser to whom we would not ourselves 
send an order w the money in advance,if we chanced to 
want his articles at the price put uponthem. 3d—Our 
Readers wili usually find much valuable information in 
the advertisiuy pages, by looking them all through, and 
as we are unusually strict with the adyertisers themselves, 
it is gratifving to them to know that through this journal 
they come in contact with a large and widely scattered 
class of intelligent and enterprising persons, Ve there- 
fore request those ordering of our advertisers, or sending 
to them for catalogues, circulars, ctc., to state ehere the 
advertisements were seen. 
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Grand (Humbug) Prizes ! — Clark, 
Webster & Co., A. A. Kelly, and sundry other parties, 
are troubling many people by telling them that they 
(the said people) have drawn prizes of $200, more or 
less, which will be forwarded on receipt of the usual 
cash 5 per cent. assessment. A good many have even 
sent the money to us, to hand over to them, al 
has been returned to the senders—and pray don’t trouble 
us with any more for f#és purpose. The “ grand prizes ” 
are only certificates for ** shares’ in a humbug “ Petrole- 
um Company.” Two Hundred Shares (the $290 prize 
drawn) are worth about one-sixteenth of one cent at the 
present low price of paperra::s. Most of the ** prizes * and 
** gifts ** offered by numerous other parties ; 

Good for Postmzster Mecliy.—We 
really forget just what are the * politics’? of the N. Y. 
City Post:inaster—whether he is a Conservative, a Re- 
publican, 2 t, ora “‘judicions mixture of several,”’ 
and £0 we may be permitted to commend his acts as posi- 

master without treading 


on anybody's “ political toes.” 
The efficiency displayed in all par 
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s of this, the most im- 
portant Office in the country, the improvements in the city 
delivery, etc.,are patenttoall. Butwe have only room to 
speak of one thing here,viz. his graiuitons efforts in con- 
nection with Mr. Gaylerand others.to protect people from 
the swindling fraternity. Various plans have been tried, 
involving no little tronble and annoyance to the officials. 
The latest one is tempors effective. As we have often 
announced, many of the indling schemes 
on by & few persons who operate under different names. 
With al? our investigations, we can hardly guess how 
many aliases have been used by Todd and others. Mr. 
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Kelly h hit upon the expedient of hiion to hae er aie 
addressed to fictitious names, and many thousands of 
such letters are now held back from the claimants. He 
has been sued for this, but he shows fight, and we hope he 
will keep it up vigorously. If defeated in any one case, 
we hope he will try another, for there are certainly many 
fictitious firms engaged watch, jewelry, gift, and 
other swindling enterprises. If no other good comes of 
it, it will at least result in compelling the operators to 
show their hands, or their real names, and when this is 
done the parties will be more directly accessible to pros- 
ecution as swindlers. The U. 8. Mail, issued at the N. Y. 
P. O. at $1 a year,a desirable periodical for all busi- 
ness men, as well as for all Postmasters, has done good 
service against the swindlers by mail. It has been the 
most efficient ally of the Agréiculiurist in this respect, 
‘Khe American Horticultural Am 
mual for iS68.—This year-book commends itself to 
all cultivators, whether amateur or professional. Perhaps 
the best notice we can give of it is to present a resume 
Almanac and Calendar of Oper- 
ations for each month of the year; several useful Tables ; 
an article on Rhododendrons and their Culture, by S. B. 
Parsons; Propagation of Geraniums and Other Soft- 
wooded plants, by Peter Henderson; Propavating Ever- 
greens from Cuttings, by Josiah Hoopes ; Tropical Garden- 
ing, by George Such; Horticultural Implements and 
Appliances; Apple Culture with particular reference to 
Early Varieties, by Wm, S. Carpenter: The New Applies 
of 1857, by John A. Warder; Pears Tested in 1867, by 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder: Peaches, Plums, and Cherries, 
in 1867; Native Grapes in 1867, condensing reports from 
all paris of the count Notes on the Small Fruits in 
1867, by Andrew S. Fuller; Notes on the Rarer Ever- 
greens, Deciduous Trees, and Hedge Plants, by Thomas 
Meehan; New Roses tested in 1867, by John Saul; New 
and Interesting Bedding and other Plants, tested in 1867, 
by Peter Henderson ; Annuals—New ones tested in 1867 
and Selections for Sowing, by James Vick; Notes on 
New or Noteworthy Vegetables, by Jas. J. H. Gregory ; 
Horticultural Books and Periodicals for the year; List of 
Nurserymen,Seedmen, and Florists.—Under each head are 
given references to the new fruits, plants, ete., described, 
and to all those figured in the horticultural journals dur- 
ing the p ear. The volume is abundantly and beauti- 
fully Wustra led, printed on fine paper, and sent by mail 
in paper covers for 50 cents, and bound for 75 cents. 
This is one of the cheapest books ever issued; it contains 
1}4 pages of matter, the excellence of which is attested 
by the names we have given above. The Annual for 1867 
is still in demand, and the plan of the series is such that 
the volumes will always have a permanent value to all 
who cultivate plants, whether for pleasure or for profit. 


of its contents: An 








Hfarris®? Emsects.—The cdition of “cial 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation, edited by C. L. Flint, 
the most popular work on entomology, and, indeed, ca st 
the only one not intended for the pure ly scientific student. 
The familiar descriptions of the insects are much aided 
by the excellent plain and colored illustrations. Neither 
this nor any other work contains all the insects one 
ith, but as it comprises those which are injurious 
d and wild plants, it includes the more com- 
mon ones, and is sufficiently systematic to give a general 
idea of the classification of insects. It takes a practical 
view of the matter as well as a seientific one, and gives 
the means, as far as known, of combating these enemies 
of the cultivator. This very beautiful and popular work 
will hereafter be published by Orange Judd & Co. An 
edition is now in press and will soon be ready, in 
a style in keeping with the former issues. 

Price, with finely colored ren $6.00; plain, $4.00, 
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Cannot Tell. _We hb have several times heen 
asked ifa particular person is a subscriber to the Agré- 
and where he lives. In a letter now before us, 
9 » writer takes this method of finding the whereabouts 

a friend. We cannot easily ascertain if a name is 
on our books, unless we have the Siate, County, and 
Town, and are usually unable to answer such inquiries, 

Fruit in Nova Scotia.—Cc. C. Hamilton, 
Pres’t Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association, sent us a 
half barrel of specimens which were so long on the way 
that they arrived in bad order. In his letter he says :— 
*The Valley of Kings and Annapolis Counties, protected 
on the north by a high mountain, and haying the Bay of 
Funday to the north of the mountains, seems well adapt- 
ed to the raising of fruit. Apples are largely cultivated, 
and within ten years immense numbers of orchards have 
been planted, a large portion of the trees being imported 
from the United States, many cf which are now bearing. 
Several nurseries are now in operation which will soon 
supply us with all the trees we want. Besides apples, we 


culturist 












grow pears, peaches, grapes, and quinces, in a limited 
way, and abundance of plums.” Good for Nova Scotia, 
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Gardening for Profit. — Those who 
cultivate a large or small garden are reminded of the ¢ 
cellence and practical character of this work. These ere 
attested not only by the general commendation of th: 
press, but by the re markable demand for it from all parts 
of the country. Though written by a market gardener. 
its teachings are none the less adapted to private culti 
vators. To those with whom land is limited to a small 
plot, it is especially useful in showing how the most ix 
made of a piece of ground. Every one who cultivate 
vegetables, whether for sale or for his own use, will 
find in this work something that will facilitate his 
operations.—Price, by mail, $1.50. 








Horticultural Societies. — We havi 
several notices of winter meetings of Horticultural anc 
Pomological Societies, which reached us just after the 
January number had gone to press. Secretaries of these 
are most excellent people, but they are provok- 
ingly slow. Of course, we only wish to publish the times 
of meeting ofthe State societies, and those whose assem- 
sare of general interest. If the meeting is to be held 
in January, give us the notice by the 10th of December. 


societies 





For Sabbath Schools.—Tlic Question 
or Lesson Books, entitled, ** Lessons for every Sunday in 
the Year,” continue in quite as large demand as_ ever be- 
fore, notwithstanding the fact that several other book-, 
modeled essentially after the same plan, have been re- 
cently issued, These are designed to secure the learning 
of portions of the Scriptures ; to give a connected view of 
Sacred History ; and especially to aid S$. S. Teachers who 
are not well supplied with commentaries, reference 
books, and other helps. No, 1 embraces the period from 
the Birth of Christ to the end of Acts; No. 2, the rest of 
the New Testament ; No. 3, from Adam to Elijah ; No. 4, 
from Elijah to Christ. About halfa million copies of No. 
1 have been called for, besides large editions of Nos. 2, 
3, and 4. They are used by all Denominations. That 
they are non-sectarian, is well proved by their use in the 
various churches in nearly equal proportions, and espe- 
cially by the fact that the author has received letters from 
members of almost all orthodox churches, each claiming 
him as one of their own members.—These bouks are sold 
at the very low price of 15 cents each; pete to be 
prepaid when sent by mail, 4 cents each, or 3 cents, when 
in parcels of 10 or more. We send full sample copie: 
(Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4.) post-paid, for 75 cents. 





Sunday Humbugs.—During a couple of 
weeks past we have received a mags of letters containing 
the schemes of no less than 4% swindling operators—i 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburg, Columbus,O., 
West Hampton, N.Y., Milford, N.H., Providence, R. L., Al 
bany. Troy, Williamsburgh, etc., e te. Of these 23 are Gift 
Enterprises, Lotteries, and pretended Associations, and 
about a dozen are from bogus Watch and Jewelry dealers, 
Others are circulars of Mining Companies, Employment 
Agencies, aipaciogpote Cheap Oil Manufacturers, Cheap Tuk 
Powders, vile Publications, Wonderful Medical Discover- 
tc. It would take a volume to describe all these 
schemes... Here isan extensive Mining Company, claim- 
ing the endorsement of U. 8. Senators, and other public 
men, and pretending to be immensely profitable, yet the 
** President’ is sending circulars soliciting subscriptions 
at $5 each, from which “agents” are offered $2, and sey- 
en shares free foreach 10 shares sold; that is $30 
from agents, 17 shares of stock will be given, worth now 
&85, and soon to be certainly worth $255, while “1 per 
cent in gold is guaranteed on the first of each and every 
month.” This is the gist of the matter, but the offers 
are so ingeniously stated, and the commissions to 
* agents” large, that we hear of numerous person: 
taking the bait. Why, éf even one-quarter of the allega- 
tions were true, the Senators and Merchants endorsing 
the scheme would quickly seize upon all the stock for 
themselves. We would in one hour get subscriptions 
for the whole, and save the “ President” all the expense 
of circulars and postage. People should look at these 
schemes with a little common gense figuring. The truth 
is, it isall a humbug; the pretended President pocket 
all he gets; the wonderful Gold Mine is not nearer than 
the moon. We have dwelt longer on this o1 
as it is an example of many others much in vogue a { 
years ago, and now apparenily coming to the surfu 
again....The Watch schemes are still numerous, varied 
in form, but all of a piece. Great promises are mad 
and ¢ +, are sent with definite 
valuable watches fo: il sum. We warn the reade: 
that, without exception, every offer of waiches and jew- 
elry by circular or ticket is a humbug. Tn 99 cases out of 
100, wo return is oan for money forwarded, and whet 
nything is sent, it isa poor thing so gilded or silvered 
valyanizing as to temporarily cover up the real cheat, 
Honest dealers who are constantly snaieidie 1g watches 
aud jewelry, would take all the good stock off the hands 
of these “ operators,” if they had any, at far higher prices 
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There is not 
a watch in this whole city to be bought under its real value, 
wholesale or retail, and on standard articles like good 
watches, there is not a wide difference between the 
wholesale and retail price—nothing more than a fair busi- 
ness profit. A of the-stories of the ‘circular’? and 
‘ticket’? men are the merest falsehoods. ... Take one ex- 
ample of these watch and jewelry swindlers : Geo. How- 
ard & Co., up Broadway, send out an ingenious circular 
calculated to deceive the unwary. A careful examina- 
tion of this document shows that they offer tickets at $1 
each, or 26 tickets for $20. In another place they offer 
watches valued at $12 to $250; and ina third place they 
fay “more than one-half of our tickets draw Gold or 
Silver Watches.” Is anybody so green as to be deceived 
by this concern? Yet they claim to be selling ‘6,000 
tickets a week,’ and if they did not find many dupes, 
they would not continue to send circulars and pay post- 
age. Weare trying to enlighten the class among which 
these and other swindlers find their victims. We hope 
the circulation of the Agriculturist, so rapidly extending, 
will soon leave no unenlightened families for the humbug 
fraternity to operate among....Look out for ‘ patent 
rights” sold for notes “not to be paid until the article 
proves satisfactory.” In such cases, the gurantee is 
separated and the notes sold ina collectable condition. 
own An immense ‘ Lol/ery’’ with the sympathy-for-Lin- 
coln dodge attached, is started at Columbus, O.,—with 
50 cent tickets, as taking as the ‘‘ Royal Havana Lottery,” 
with the “wheel” lot and all, only here it is called a 
“Distribution,” and is said tobe ‘“‘managed”’ by the 
*Tincoln Dioramic Association.’’ The Manavers of the 
Express Company do not approve of the active efforts in 
promoting this enterprise, by their Agent, at Columbus, 
O., and they assure us that it shall be stopped at once.... 
Young men, beware of circulars about sporting and 
obscene books. Those who send these violate the law 
once in so doing, and they intend to do it again by sfeal- 
éag the money you send them....We are greatly pleased 
to find other journals waking up to the importance of 
giving information about the various swindling schemes 
that are flooding the country. We have labored hard at 
this for many years past, at large expense of time. pa- 
tience, and money, and with the annoyance of lawsuits 
commenced as a bluff, but as often withdrawn o7 defeat- 
ed. We have frequently labored almost alone in this field, 
as many journals have apparently feared to disturb the 
profits of their advertising columns. But since General 
Van Wyck compelled attention to the subject by bringing 
it forward in Congress, many other papers have taken it 
up. Even arecent number of the N. Y. Herald slashed 
away in its editorial columns at the very schemes we have 
so long been showing up. The Herald would have 
been consistent for once, if in the same puper there had 
not appeared a flaming advertisement of the Gettysburg 
Gift Enterprise. The N. Y. Tribune recently published 
a long exposure of swindles, going over the same ground 
we have traveled for many years past. This would have 
come with more force, if that paper had excluded the ad- 
vertisement of one of the Gift swindlers that occupied 
its columns only cight or ten days before. But we hail 
the appearance of the antidote; and while so very many 
journals take the ground of ‘“‘no responsibility for adver- 
tisements,”’ the reader must look to the editorial columns 
for the truth. Je can not see how publishers of other- 
wise respectable newspapers can constantly advertise 
humbuegs, and the disgusting—nay, the crime-producing— 
medical advertisements that pollute their pages. Take 
the N. Y. Daily Times as an example. The Herald don’t 
profess to do any better, and any one who places it in his 
family, knows what to expect.—We have no desire to 
eriticise or find fault with others; but the mixing up of 
these pernicious advertisements with news and other 
desirable information is tobe greatly deplored; it tends 
to destroy the morals of the young and the weak-minded, 
and by so much is a positive injury to society at large. 

Cotton Culture.—By Joseph B. Lyman, 
jute of Louisiana; with an additional chapter on Cotton 
Seed and Its Uses, by J. R. Sypher. New York: Orange 
Judd & Co.—This work which was announced in Decem- 
ber, is now ready. It forms a neat hand-book of 190 
pages, and gives all the details of cotton culture, from 
relecting and stocking the farm, to baling and marketing 
ihe crop. Tilustrations are given of implements, presses, 
huildings, and of the insects that are injurious to the cot- 
ton plant.—Price, by mail, $1.50, 





A. Cover for the, Agriculturist.— 
C. Ti. Brown, East Bridgewater, Mass., makes a cover for 
his numbers in the following manner: “ Take a thin 
piece of straw board, double it together, and cut it about 
ene quarter of an inch larger, each way, than the Agré- 
culturést, and make a notch at the top and bottom where 
itis bent. Cover it with some neat paper, and take a 
common boot lacing, pnd tic aroyud it from top to bot 
Lom, passipg it throtigh ike yotchos, aud tke cover is 
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ready to receive the Agréculturist. A number, (after it is 
cut,) may be slipped under the string, and taken out again 
when the next one is received. In this way the papers 
are kept clean, neat, and straight, and are in good condi- 
tien for binding at the end of the year. 





Journalistic Changes.—The Farmer's 
Advertiser, St. Louis, is now published as a weekly, and 
has taken the name of Journal of Agriculture; it re- 
mains under the excellent editorial supervision of Doctor 
L. D. Morse. Colman’s Rural World is now alsoa week- 
ly, and Col. Colman has C. W. Murtfeldt as joint editor. 
The Southern Cultivator has changed hands several times 
since the death of Mr. White, and is now edited and pub- 
lished by Wm. and W.L. Jones. The two Richmond 
agricultural papers have united, and the resulting journal, 
taking the name of both, is the Farmer and Planter. 

The Tribuye’s ‘Religious Items.’ 
—It is not exacily within our province to reflect upon the 
religion or polities of any person or paper, but as a 
neighboriy act we must just hint to the Tribune that the 
following is just the oddest ‘‘religious item *’ we have 
Beecher’s farm, up the river, yielded 
crops valued at $3,700 last year.” 

Tainted Barrels.—Mrs. A. R. Austen, 
Nl., says they can be cleaned. ‘ Dissolve a tablespoonful 
of strong potash in two gallons of rain-water, over the 
firgg Ifeat the water to near the boiling point. Rinse 
around so as to reach every part of the barrel, and stand 
to cool with the cover on, Then give a good scrubbing 
and pour out. Rinse with scalding rain-water and stand 
io cool as before. Raise the cover occasionally to sce if 
the barrel is sweet, which can be told by the smell of the 
steam. Rinse thoroughly in cold water. If not cleansed 
by one operation, repeat the process.” 

An Amateur’s Queries.—(1.) “Do you 
not think it injurious to use fertilizers that contain 
potash on tender plants?"—(2.) ‘‘Do you approve of 


plugging trees with sulphur or other ingredients to 
drive off insecis? If so, which is the best article?" 

(1.)—-The question is too indefinite. All of the common 
fertilizers contain potash in some form. (2)—Soft soap 
will answer all the purposes of whitewash and has none 
of its disadvantages, among which is its unsightliness. 
(3.)\—We have many times disclaimed any approval of 
this, but have published one or two reported cases with 
the object of bringing out facts. 

The Farm and Fireside, published in 
Woonsocket, R. I., and in Philadelphia, has been discon- 
tinued at the close of its first year. We are sorry to miss 
this sprightly young journal from our exchange list. 

Barberry for Medges.—Dr. M. A. C. 
and others. We never had eccasion to grow the barberry 
but once, and then the seeds were mixed with earth, 
and frozen and thawed several times before sowing. 
They came up in the greatest abundance. If the seed be 
fresh, we believe this preparation unnecessary. Sow as 
early as possible, in a mellow seed bed ; do not cover over 
half an inch, Plants two years old are best for a hedge. 








Birch Bark Pots.—Last spring, Mr. §. 
I. Alvord, S. Hadley, Mass., sent us samples of birch 
bark pots, which he finds excellent for starting tomatoes, 
ete., in the house. They were made of the flexible bark 
of the Canoe-Birch, (Beta papyracea.) Where this tree 
is common, which is only in northern localities, the bark 
may be used for the above, and other domestic purposes. 





The Walter Grape.—In December last 
we published an account of the Meeting of the Lake 
Shore Grape Growers’ Association, furnished by Mr. Geo. 
W. Campbell. In this report Mr. C. said: ‘* The Walter 
was not on exhibition ; its originator being perhaps bet- 
ter satisfied with publishing pictures, exaggerating it 
four times larger than any specimens yet exhibited.” 
Messrs. Ferris & Caywood think that this statement is 
ealenlated to do them an injury, and we give place to 
their reasons for not exhibiting the Walter, and their de- 
nial of the charge of exaggeration. They say: 

“The Walter, as exhibited at Cleveland a year ago last 
fall, averaged five-eighths of an inch in diameter as 
measured. Increase this ‘four times,’ and it will be 
two and a half inches. Your readers can now sce on 
which side the exaggeration is by referring to the cut, 
which was the size of the fruit year before last; and yet 
Mr. Campbell says we have given to the country ‘ pictures 
four times larger than any of the fruit ever exhibited.’ 
Me will be 2s anxious that we shall not exhibit the grape 
at Lake Shore, hereafter, as he was this fall that we 
should, as he will be compelled to look fhese facts in the 


| carried to market. 
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face. The Walter has each year, since it first bore, in- 
creased in size, and last season averaged eleven-six- 
teenths of an inch in diameter. These facts are known 
to the many hundreds who have visited the vine from 
different sections of the country. We have as yet but 
one bearing vine which has borne thirty-two clusters each 
of the past two_years, and as our business was of such a 
nature as to require our personal attention constantly, we 
concluded to exhibit the small crop but once and tele- 
graphed to the President of the Hammondsport Fair to 
this effect; but the next day A. J. Caywood, of the firm, 
was taken ill,and as many were arriving daily from a 
distance to see the fruit, we concluded not to send it. 

““We cannot imagine what consideration caused Mr. 
C. to endeavor to make your readers believe that we were 
deceiving the country by exaggerating the size of a new 
fruit. He was one of the Committee who awarded the 
first premium to the Walter, at Cleveland, and exhibited 
as much enthusiasm over it as any one person we saw, 
and we find on our book his name for twelve vines. We 
fee] constrained to name a few of the many who have visit- 
ed the vine this last season, and declared in our presence 
that it was fully as large as Catawba, which averages con- 
siderably larger than the berries represented in our cut: 
J. A. Requa, Esq., Amenia, N., Y., (owner of the Salem ;) 
Rey. Asa Bullard, 13 Cornhiil, Boston, Mass.; Robert 
B. Parsons, Esq., Finshing, N. Y.; C. L. Hoag, Esq., 
Lockport, N. Y.; Rev. E. P. Roe, Highland Falls, N, ¥.; 
and the grape growers. in this vicinity. 

White Grapes.—‘“J. D. P.” has plgnted sev- 
eral white varieties, but his fruit all came of another 
color, and he wishes to know which is the whitest “in this 
climate.” As there is no date to his note, we are puzzled 
to know where the place is that makes white grapes, “ al- 
ways of another color.’ It may be that careless nursery- 
men have as much to do with it as the climate. Or it 
may be that our correspondent is not aware that white, as 
applied to grapes, includes green, yellowish, pale amber, 
and anything but white. Probably the hardiest and most 
reliable of the white varieties is the Martha. Very sweet, 
If J. D. P. has 
a long season, the Maxatawney would suit him; it is 
an excellent variety under favorable circumstances. The 
best of white grapes is Allen’s Hybrid, but it is too liable 
to mildew for general cultivation. 





Elm Woed, its Uses.—‘H. A. M.,”’ Har- 
risburg, Pa. We presume our correspondent inquires 
for the use of the White Eim, (U/mus Americana), which 
is by far the most common. The chief objection to it 
for fuel is its exceeding toughness, but it is used ex- 
tensively for this purpose upon the farm, though not often 
Tt will answer for bo&rds, planks and 
joists, in positions where it will not be exposed to the 
weather. It is chiefly used for making the hubs of car- 
riage and wagon wheels, and there is generally a market 
for it at the manufactories of these. The young trees 
are prized for streets and avenucs. The wood of the 
Winged Elm has a much finer grain and is more valuable. 





A String of Queries.—‘ J. M. E.,” Mt. 
Vernon. 1. The best kindof feed bor for horses—is made 
of iron, and is to be found at the large agricultural and 
hardware stores in the cities. There are several patterns. 
2. Corn Stalks cutand steamed make good feed for horses. 
If the animals are worked, they should have oats or meal 
in addition. 3. Bone dust can be procured at the large 
agricultural stores in our cities at from 40 to 50 dollars 
perton. 4. Sorghum will grow on any good corn land. 
5. Serap cake can be procured at the tallow-chandler’s. 





Verbenas from Seed. — Lizzie Scar- 
borough, I!l., writes that, being unsuccessful in keeping 
Verbenas over winter, she has tried raising plants from 
seed. The seeds should be sown as early as possible, 
and all the better if it could be done under glass, as it is 
desirable to get the plants in flower early. If seed of a 
good stock be obtained, most of the flowers will be pass- 
able, and there is a chance of getting some very fine ones, 
There is a great interest attending raising plants that are 

iable to vary from seed. To be sure, we have to pet a 
creat many that turn out to be worthless, but one success 
makes us forget many failures. 





Patent Office Reports.—J. F. Browne. 
Write to the Representative in Congress from your dis- 
trict, and he will either supply you or tell you how to ob- 
tain one. They are mostly distributed by Congressmen, 


A Bit of Potato Experience.—J. H. 
re, Wapella Co., writes: ‘* Seeing your article in last 
*s Agréculturist,in reference to growing potatoes 
under straw, I concluded to try my luck, which was not 
so favorable as ‘Hoosier’s.’ I planted three varieties, 
viz., the Spotied and Bine Neshamocks, and Casts, in 
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precisely the same manner that he did, and along side of 
them I planted the same kinds, the same distance apart, 
covered with a plow, and kept them well plowed and 
hoed. Those covered with earth came up sooner, grew 
faster, the vines had a much better color, and at digging 
time produced a third more and better potatoes. Mine 
under straw, like his, were badly eaten by the moles, etc., 
and while he covers his this year with straw, I shall cover 
mine with dirt. In digging, I found it as much trouble 
to remove the straw as the earth. Secing it stated that 
a mixture of coal oil and water sprinkled on potato vines 
would repel the 10-lined potato beetle, I tried it, making 
it strong enough to turn the vines black in places; I ap- 
plied it with a swab, made by tying a rag around the end 
ofa stick. Inapplying it I knocked off a great many bugs, 
and by the time I got back on the next row to where I 
started, the bugs would be up eating away as greedily as 
ever, and the only plan by which I could get rid of them 
was to go over the patch once in two or three days, with 
a tin pan, hold the pan beside the potato hill, and with 
the hand brush the bugs into the pan, where I had 
them at mycontrol. The Garnet Chili potato, bragged 
about so much in the East, has proved the poorest potato 
I ever raised, as far as cating qualities are concerned. It 
is often hollow, watery, and hard ; will not cook tender, 
and has a strong, rank flavor, when cooked.” We quite 


agree with Mr. P. in his estimate of the Garnet Chili. 











Whetstone Holderand Guard,—In 
using a stone for sharpening a scythe, beginners or inex- 
perienced persons often cut their hands against the edge. 
Then,again, the best stones are usually fragile and likely to 
be broken into pieces 
too short to hold in the 
hand. We bought in 
London a little instru- 
ment useful in both of 
the above cases. Fig. 2. 
is a little ring of zinc- 
coated iron, with four 
flanges or prongs and a 
tightening screw on one 
side. This is slipped 
over a wooden handle 
cut out in the centre like 
a clothes-pin. (fig. 1). A 
whole stone, or a broken 





Fig. 2. 

half of one, is securely fastened by turning the screw, 
which enables one to use up fragments, or to use very 
short stones; while tae flanges guard the hand from 
being cut, if a wrong movement happens to be made. 





The Report of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1866.—This is a volume of about 
the size of its predecessors, and in quality of its contents 
above the average of them. It presents one new feature, 
in having taken to advertising certain favored agricultural 
machines. Under the head of “Improved Farm Imple- 
ments,” particular makers get first-rate notices, which, 
we presume, they paid handsomely for to somebody. 
Why a collection of essays by writers—known, unknown, 
and those who never ought to be known—should be put 
together each year, and called a report, we are at loss to 
understand. Much of the writingis of the magazine 
style, and of interest to no one but the public printer. All 
that it is of any importance in the volume could have 
been better told in one third of the space. With other 
reforms we look for one in this matter of reports, and it 
will be well for the new Commissioner to see if book- 
making in his department does not need to go the way 
of the seed peddling. 

Wooden Cards.—One of the Parisian noy- 
elties is visiting cards, cut of the usual thickness (or thin- 
ness) from Beech, Sycamore, or other white wood, with 
the name printed from a copper plate in the usual way. 
Not likely to become pop(u)lar. 

Death of R. A. Alexander, — The 
death of an enterprising, judicious, and successful breeder 
of improved stock, is always the occasion of sincere re- 
gret among all who regard the prosperity of the country. 
In the death of Robert Atchison Alexander, we lose from 
among the prominent breeders of this country not only one 
of the most distinguished, enthusiastic, and successful, 

- but agentleman of cultivation, refinement, and high-toned 
charatter, of great wealth, which was freely used to pro- 











mote the cause of Agriculture, especially in improving 
the stock of horses, sheep, and cattle. Though possessing 
some of the most famous blood and trotting horses, it is 
said he never bet upon a race, and used his influence 
against degrading by wagers and bets both the horse and 
otherwise useful trials of speed. We regard his loss as a 
public calamity. His death took place December Ist, at 
his home in Woodford Co., Ky. 





Potatoes om Broadway.—tThe win- 
dows of the office of the Agréculturist are at present 
occupied by a fine display of potatoes,from Reisig & Hexa- 
mer, Newcastle, Westchester Co., N. Y. It is curious to 
observe the crowd they attract. Probably many wonder 
at the great number of varieties; others stop and think 
of the time when they used to pick up potatoes on the 
farm; others, may be, think that when they are able to 
leave the city and live upon the farm, they will raise just 
such. Whatever may be their thouglits, there is generally a 
crowd of interested spectators who inspect ’taters. 





The American Agricultural Ame 
nual for i868 is, we think, decidedly in advance of 
its predecessor, which met with such general acceptance. 
It presents a great variety of information upon subjects 
of universal interest to agriculturists ; its illustrations, be- 
sides, are carefully executed, and numerous. In addition 
to the Almanac, guide for work for each month, numerous 
useful tables, and minor items, the especially attragtive 
articles are: Factory Dairy Practice, by the Secretary of 
the Am. Dairymen’s Association, fully illustrated by en- 
gravings; Milk and Butter, by Prof. 8S. W. Johnson, of 
Yale College, giving the results of recent scientific inves- 
tigations; an article on the Wastes of Sewerage and 
Projects for their Utilization, and upon Earth Closets, by 
Col. Waring, author of the article on Drainage in the An- 
nual for 1867; Horse Breaking and Bitting Colts, (illus- 
trated) by Col. Headley, of Morristown; on the Potato 
Crop of 1867, by Dr. Hexamer; on the Culture of Wheat 
in Western New York, with description of favorite vari- 
ceties, by Joseph Harris, accompanied by an interesting 
letter from John Johnston, of Geneva; on Scythes, 
Snaths, and Cradles, (fully illustrated,) by John W. Doug- 
lass. There is an article on Fish Manure, of especial in- 
terest, one on the Prices of Fertilizers, and How to Judge 
of Fertilizers and their Analyses, giving useful information, 

The chapter on ‘* Progress of Invention,” etc., discuss- 
es a number of new or recently introduced implements 
of sterling value; and the one on ‘‘ Progress in Agricul- 
tural Education’ gives a statement, in brief, of the 
condition of the various State Agricultural Colleges, 

The Annual closcs, after giving lists of Agricultural 
Books published during the year, and of Agricultural and 
Kindred Journals, with a Farmers’ Directory, giving 
names of Manufacturers and Dealers in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Dealers in Seeds and in Fertilizers, and Breed- 
ers of Improved Animals of all sorts, Poultry, and Bees. 

It is a very valuable companion to the farmer, and in- 
teresting and uscful for everybody. It is printed very 
neatly, and the engravings are excellent. 12mo., pp. 152. 
Orange Judd & Co., New York. Price, in paper covers, 
50 cents; bound in cloth, 75 cents. 


—_——- 


Seeds, Plants and Implements.— 
Where to Get Them.—It is not necessary to in- 
form our old subscribers that we do not answer queries. 
as to the best place to get seeds, nursery stock, imple- 
ments, etc., but the number of letters received of this 
purport, makes it necessary to state the fact to our new 
subscribers. These questions answer themselves in our 
advertising pages, and if we wished to purchase our- 
selves, it would be quite difficult to decide which adver- 
tiser apply to. We believe them all to be fair dealing 
men. Each dealer has his specialties, which are usually 
indicated in the advertisement. 


Girdled Trees.—‘R. V. M.” gives the 
following timely advice. When spring opens in many 
places, the trees will be fonnd to be girdled by rabbits. 
The damage should be repaired as R. VY. M. directs, be- 
fore vegetation starts. ‘‘ With a sharp chisel, about a 
half or three-fourths of an inch wide, make several in- 
cisions around the tree, downward into the bark and 
wood just below the girdled portions. Then make sev- 
eral similar and corresponding incisions upward into the 
bark and wood just above the girdled part. Into these 
fit round portions of apple limbs, with the bark on, 
sharpened into a wedge at each end. These form a con- 
nection between the upper and lower bark, through 
ard and the elaborated juice flows 





which the sap flows upy 
downward, and if these portions are placed thickly around 
the tree, they soon unite together at their sides, and form 
a complete belt. The places of union must of course be 
waxed. Connecting the two separated portions of bark 
in this way has long been practiced, but this particular 
mode of doing the work by nicans of a chisel, is little 








known and is the only one of any value, as it can be 
done with great expedition. It scarcely ever fails to 
secure union, and the wedge at each end fits so securely, 
as not to be easily displaced.” 


Feed for Wilch Cows in Winter.— 
E. Naylor, Ohio. The quantity depends upon the size of 
the cow. She should have as much hay as she will eat 
up clean, and at least four quarts of Indian meal per day, 
or its equivalent in other “kinds of grain. Roots are ex- 
ceedingly desirable for milch cows. We err in giving too 
little oily and succulent or moist food to cows in milk. 





The Pashas’ Standard.—On page 53 
reference is made in 
connection with a de- 
scription of the beautiful 
flowing tail of the Thib- 
etian Yak, to its use by 
the Pashas as a standard 
and as a badge of office. 
The accompanying en-, 
graving gives an idea of 
how they are borne. As 
our general officers have 
their rank indicated by 
wearing one, two, or 
three stars, so these of- 
ficers are distinguished 
as Pashas of one or of two tails. Horses’ tails are also 
used for this purpose, and perhaps more commonly, 








Poultry im Wimter.—Before the fowls 
begin to lay generally, make a careful study of them, if 
breeding for fancy at all, and divide up the flock; put 
the finest pullets with the best old cock, and the best hens 
with your choicest cockrels. Give six hens to one cock, 
and set a few clutches of nine eggs each, this month. A 
correspondent says the best place he ever had for young 
turkeys was an empty hay bay. No place could be better 
for the earliest broods of chickens, if the barn be light 
enough. Early chickens sell well as broilers, and are 
generally the prize-takers at the fall shows. 





Care of Swime.—Take good care of breed- 
ing sows; give them warm nesting places, and plenty of 
straw, a few cabbages or roots occasionally, and twice a 
week or oftener a pint of freshly burned charcoal, pound- 
ed very fine, and mixed with meal; a handful of ashes is 
good now and then. ; 





Hop-Sets.—W. Farmer, Dacotah Co., Minn. 
—These can bé safely sent a long distance by rail. The 
dealers usually advertise them at the proper season. 

Triplets — Calves.—John P. Dodge, of 
Macomb’s Farm, had an Ayrshire cow, which dropped 
three bull calves, Dec. 28th. They are half Alderney. 





The Rinderpest in Belgium,.—An 
alarming eruption of this disease, it is announced, has 
occurred simultaneously at two points below Antwerp, 
The infected, localities were at once put under the charge 
of Government officials, sanitary cordons established, 
several animals slaughtered, and it was hoped the disease 
was under control. 

The American Naturalist.—This pop- 
ular journal of Natural History gains in value as it gets 
older and more firmly established. The January number, 
now before us, has an especially interesting article by the 
eminent comparative anatomist, Dr. Jeffries Wyman, on 
the Shell Heaps of New England. These shell heaps, 
often an acre in extent, and several feet in thickness, 
occur at various points along the coast from Florida to 
Maine, and indicate the favorite places of resort of the 
Indians. <A careful examination of them shows, not only 
the kinds of ‘shell fish,’ which served the aborigines as 
food, but the bones of several birds and quadrupeds indi- 
cate the variety of their fare, while fragments of pottery, 
implements of bone, etc., give us glimpses of their do- 
mestic life. Besides the article of Dr. Wyman, there are 
others upon different branches of natural history, in which 
the subjects are treated in a manner sufficiently popular 
to be acceptable to the general reader, and well illustrat- 
ed. Those who have been wishing fora magazine of pop- 
ular science, should see to it that this one is supported 
not only by their subscriptions, but by their contributions. 
The magazine is published by the Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass., monthly, at $3.00 a year. 





Canada Thistle.—C. W. Jones writes: 
‘*T have several patches of Canada Thistles on my farm, 
andl have been at work on them for several years with the 
dock spade and salt, and found that I can keep them 
under, but cannot eradicate them, by this process. It has 
occprred to me whether you could not point out a less ¢x- 
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ae a more offectual way of es rid of them, 
and if so, you will very much oblige me, as well as a 
number of my neighbors." Smothering with a heavy 
coating of straw has been sometimes successful. If the 
patches are not too large it would be worth while to try 
the effect of a heavy mulch of straw, tan bark, or some- 
thing of the kind. 





The Arch Sleigh-Bench.—Henry H. 
Zabriskie, of Paterson, N. J., sends us a sketch of a 
style of sleigh-bench, which strikes us as both new and 
valnable. He writes: ‘‘I work at wheelwrighting, and 
make what I call the arch-bench sled, which is cheaper 
and stronger than the old style, I made one for myself 

















of 1% inch stuff, that will carry a ton wae with ease ; 
everyone that sees it likes it, and I have more orders for 
making them than I can fill inalongtime. If it is new 
to your readers, give it to them. I have cight acres of 
land which I never knew the good of until my neighbor 
got me to subscribe for the American Agriculturist.”” The 
size and strength of the pieces must be adapted to the 
use to which the sleigh is to be put. The bench consists 
of a rim, bent like a wagon-wheel felloe, attached to the 
cross-bar or beam by bolts, and substantially braced by 
iron braces at the sides, as shown in the engraving. 





Moving Trees.—Harry Baker, Washington 
Co., Wis., gives his method of moving trees from the 
forest, as follows: ‘‘ Before the ground freezes, cover the 
roots of the tree selected for removal with coarse manure 
sufficient to keep the frost out, and do the same to the 
place the tree is te occupy. When it freezes hard, take 
away the covering and mark a circle around the tree, 
leaving a good ball of earth; outside of the circle dig a 
trench, sufficiently wide to work in, and shape the ball of 
earth like an half orange till it rests on a pivot. Then dig 
the bank away for a gangway large cnough to let the ball 
of earth through, leave it till morning, when it will be as 
hard as a stone ; then take the team and stone boat, slip 
the stone beat down the gangway, use the tree as a lever, 
and pull the top directly from the stone boat; then slip 
the boat underneath the tree, and draw it up to the place 
where you want it, dig your hole, set’ the tree upright, 
drive three stakes around, and fasten with hay bands. 
The advantage of moving trees in this way is, youdo not 
injure the limbs or the small fibrous roots, and it 1s sur- 
prising how casily one can move a large ball of earth with 
a tree stuck init forahandle. If there is snow upon the 
ground, the operation will be so much the easier.” 





Root Grafted Trees.—There is 1 grow- 
ing feeling that much of the trouble with young orchards 
in the West is due to the manner of propagation, and 
one of the Western Horticultural Societies has published 
a warning‘against root-grafted trees. The wisdom of this 
depends entirely upon what is meant by root-grafted 
trees. If itis intended as a protest against the practice 
of attaching a fragment of a root to a cion, and trying to 
make a tree of it, we in the main agree with it. If,on 
the other hand, it is intended to include those trees form- 
ed by grafting upon the collar of a seedling stock, we 
must dissent. Both reason and practice teach that trees 
grown in this way are as good as those produced in any 
other manner, 





** Rotten Root.’’—Among the causes that 
produce death in young trees isthe disease known as 
“rotten root.” The matter was discussed at the recent 
meeting of the Northern Illinois Horticultural Society. 
Mr. Waish ascribes this to the ‘ woolly aphis,” which 
attacks the roots and Causes large excrescences, followed 
by decay, and the death of the trees, The remedy pro- 
posed is to examine the trees in the spring, and if any 
insects are found, which may be recognized by the cot- 
tony substance which envelopes them, to apply hot water. 





Forcing Vegetables.—“ J. H. S.,” Mon- 
treal, Canada. This is done only ina small way in this 
country, and in hot-beds. It would doubtless pay well 
near all our large cities to have regular forcing houses. 
The first outlay is of course considerable, but a properly 
managed house will give several crops in a season, and | 


its products will meet with a ready sale. The best house | H 





is doubtless that described by Mr. Hendérson in — 
Gardening for Profit, where drawings and measurements 
are given as well as directions for its management. 





Maccaroni.—R. G. Honeybrook, Pa, Your 
trouble, which resulted in making a “mush” of your 
maccaroni, was probably due to your getting the American 
article and not the Italian. The imported is made from 
a wheat containing a great deal of gluten, and cannot be 
successfully imitated with common wheats. Get Italian 
maccaroni, break it toa convenient size, and put it in 
boiling water to which a little salt has been added, and 
boil gently until done. It can then be dressed in various 
ways. If you wish it @ la Milanese put it in a tin pan or 
pudding dish, grate cheese over the surface, and brown 
ina quick oven. Dressed with butter and a little milk 
it is very nice, as it is when served with any good gravy. 
Maccaroni is not very expensive and to our notion is 
a most welcome article on the dinner table. 





Tea Pot-tery. — “Subscriber,” in New- 
London, Ct., says: ‘* My good wife is one of those who 
believe that nothing equals the black earthen pot to in- 
fuse or draw tea in; and these being perishable, because 
unfitted to stand sudden heat, she has generally found it 
for her advantage to purchase them by the dozen. She 
has a way to prevent breaking that may be useful in other 
families, viz., always keep somewhere on the top of the 
range, or stove, the saucer of an earthen flower-pot, 
which costs little or nothing. When needed, she draws 
it over a hotter portion, and sets the tea-pot in it. If 
by chance the saucer is broken, little hatm is done. 
As the result of this course for six months, she reports 
only two saucers broken, and the pot remaining whole.” 





Miecerschaum.—J. 8. Witner. The material 
of which the trne Meerschaum pipes are made is a min- 
eral fonnd in some parts of Turkey and Greece. Chemi- 
cally it is a silicate of magnesia and in composition 
allied to soap stone. It being very light, the fanciful 
name Mecrschaum, foam of the sea, was given to it, 
which has led to the not nncommon idea that it isin some 
way prepared from sea froth. In its rough state it looks 
like a lump of very white clay. It is casily carved and 
worked into shape, after which it is put into boiling wax, 
and then polished. Imitations are made so like the true 
article that only an experienced eye can tell the difference. 





Good for Maine.—A daily paper says that 
the Maine ladies trim a large pumpkin seed with fur, and 
wear it for a bonnet, the large end being worn in front, 
to protect the forehead. We shall welcome any style of 
ladies’ head-dress that is worn with a view to protect 
any part of the head. Any change must be for the better. 





Dickens’ Works.—The advent of this most 
popular of living authors, and his public readings, have 
given new life to the old editions of his works, and have 
called out several new ones, varying in style and in price. 
Some of the very cheap editions are in such small type 
that they are not to be commended to those who have 
any regard for their eyes. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, publish several editions, ranging in price 
from 75 cents, in paper, to $3a volume. That called the 
‘* People’s Edition,” with each work ina large duodecimo 
volume, is on good paper, in clear type, and strikes us as 
being, at $1.75 a volume, the best of the moderate priced 
editions, and eheap for the quality. 





Erratam,—tin the January number, page 21, 
in speaking of the European Mistletoe we by a slip of 
the pen called it Viscum flavescens. It should of course 
have been FV. album. 





Canker Worms.—In some places the tent- 
caterpillar is mistaken for the canker-worm, but the two 
are quite different in their habits, and the span worm, also 
called canker-worm, is different from either. The females 
of the true canker-worm are wingless ; 
they form their chrysalids in the 
ground and come ont of these in early} 
spring (sometimes in autumn), crawl 
up the trunks of the trees, and there 
lay their eggs, from which are hatched 
the destructive worms. All tae methods 
of combating this insect have for their Fig. 1. 
object the preventing of the female from ascending the 
tree. Numerous things have been proposed in the way 
of obstructions, from tarred paper to very ingenious 
troughs to be kept filled with liquid. There are many of 
these that will answer, if properly attended to, and all 
are perfectly useless, if the barrier, whatever it may be, 
becomes passable by drying, or becomes bridged over by 
dust, leaves, or even dead insects. In 1865 we published 
ah illustration of am easily made protector, which, as it 
| has been inquired for several times, we reproduce, Pro- 





cure a strip of tin 3 inches ‘wide and long enough to 
make a ring to encircle the tree, aud leave 2 inches 
space all around between it and the trunk. Turn over 
one edge of this tin as shown in figuret. A piece of 
cotton cloth, as long as the tin and rather wider, has ahem 
upon one edge to receive a cord, and the other edge is 
fastened to the tin by placing it inthe fold and hammer- 
ing close. The manner of 
application is seen in fig. 2; 
The cloth is bound tightly 
to the tree by means of the 
drawing string and the ends 
of the tin joined by means 
of one or two rivets. The 
edges of the cloth aré to be 
fastened where they lap, by 
a few stitches. All should 
be so arranged that no in- 
sect can pass up the trunk 
without first going over the 
tin, which of itself forms 
quite an obstacle to the in- 
sect, though not a complete 
one. The surface should he 
smeared with Mr. David Fig. 2. 

Lyman’s prescription, of equal parts of kerosene and 
castor oil; this is fatal to insects and keeps in good con- 
dition for a number of days, but should be renewed onee 
aweek, Any one whois really in earnest in protecting 
his trees, will visit them every day or two to see that the 
protectors, no matter what kind is used, are proeris ad- 
justed and in good working condition, : 





Spring Budding the Peach.—F. H. 
Colton, The earliest time at which tiis’can be Gone is 
when the stocks are in full leaf and the bark will sepa- 
rate from the wood, or “‘run,”’ as nurserymen say. The 
cions to furnish the buds must be cut while still dormant, 
and kept so by placing them in an ice-house. 





The Westchester Co., N. W., 
cultural Society, at a recent meeting for election of 
officers for the present year, made choice of Mr. Warren 
Leland, as President. Mr. L. resides in the town of Har- 
rison, where he has a fine farm of 500 acres, 450 of which 
are under cultivation. This is said to be one of the best 
cultivated farms in the country, and-we have no doubt it 
is cultivated with profit, there being in this case no mid- 
die men between the producer and consumer. Mr. Le- 
land’s fondness for agricultural and horticultural subjects 
is well known, and the society certainly has secured the 
services of a very cflicient officer. 





The New York Fertilizer Market. 
—The price of fertilizers along our seaboard is regulated 
a good deal by the price which they bear in New York. 
This is especiay true of bone-dust and the superphos- 
phates. The changes which take place in the prices, are 
usually gradual, and commonly upwards. There are a 
number of kinds of “‘ superphosphates”’ in market, pass- 
ing under a variety of names, animalized, ammoniated, 
etc. It would bean exceedingly useful thing if all the 
prominent fertilizers, especially superphosphates, could 
be subjected to examination by competent chemists, and 
their results published. The manufacture of superphos- 
phates presents an unusually attractive opportunity for 
rascals to defraud the unsuspicious. The priceg of some 
of the most reliable fertilizers are as follows: 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano,—The price for this article yaries 
with the premium on gold. At present, with gold at 35 
per cent premium, it is selling at $85 per ton of 2000. hs.; 
with gold at 40 per cent, it would be worth $90, 

Baker and Jarvis Island, (South Pacific Phosphatic,) 
Guano.—$45 per ton. These can be treated with sul- 
phuric acid, the same as bones, thereby making a good 
superphosphate; they should contain an. equivalent to 
60 to 70 per cent of bone phosphate of lime. 

Superphosphate of lime.—$55 per ton, in bags of 160 
tbs., and barrels of 250s. Raw bone superphosphate, 
$55 to $56 per ton in barrels of about 250 Ibs. 

Fine Ground Bone Dust.—In barrels of 250 ths., the 
barrels tarred, $45 per ton; flour of bone, $60 per ton ; 
fine floated bone, $65 per ton. 

Fish Manure.—Finely ground, $45 per ton ; not ground, 
$30 per ton. 

Gypsum or Land Plaster.—Ground, $1.75 per barrel, by 
seven barrels or more; a barrel will weigh about.250 Ds. 
Shell Lime.—10 cents per bushel, or $1.50 per barrel. 
Sulphuric Acid, 66°, (Oil of Vitriol,) 2% cents per D ; 
Sulphuric Acid, 60°, (Pan Acid,) 2144 cents per Db. Car- 
boys, $3 each, (returnable); they contain about 150 Ds. 

Lead Pipe—Lead in Water.—‘“£. 6, 
8.” asks ff the illness of his horse is due to his drinking 
water which came through a lead pipe, It roe — ated 
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tell without knowing more abeut the case. As a gencral 
thing, spring water is not apt to be contaminated by lead ; 
at all events, the risk is removed by using the tin-lined 
pipe, which is just as cheap and perfectly safe....A. B. 
Rugg. The quantity of lead in water that has passed 
through lead pipes is so small that while its detection is 
easy to the chemist, it cannot be made with any certainty 
by those not familiar with chemieal operations. If you 
wish to make the experiment, add a few drops of vinegar 
to the water, and gently evaporate a quart or so ina china 
bowl or plate to awineglass-full. Dissolve a bitof Iodide 
of Potassium, (to be had of the druggists,) the size of a 
pea, im half 2 wineglass of water, and add it,a drop at a 
titae, to the concentrated water in another wineglass. If 
lead be present a yellow cloud will appear in the water, 
and upon allowing it to stand, a yellow powder (Iodide 
of Lead) will settle te the bottom of the glass. Great 
caution should be used in adding the solution of Io- 
dide, as an excess dissolves the ycllow powder. 


od 


Grasshoppers.—Atchison County, Mo., 
was plagued with grasshoppers last year. G. Steiner 
writes: ‘‘ They have eaten up all the winter grain, and 
have done the cabbages and other late crops great dam- 
age. In May last, the eggs laid last fall hatched by 
myriads, and the insects remained with us until the mid- 
de of July, when full grown. Then they rose up of one 
accord, and all left at once. On the 20th of September, 
they returned in clouds that darkened the sun, and at the 
time I write, they have laid their eggs in the ground. 
Last spring they destroyed all the spring wheat and oats, 
and did rye and other crops much damage.” 





Plaster vs. Stable Manure.—T. Lee, 
Mich. On many soils remote from the shore the effect of 
plaster is magical, bringing in white clover and securing 
@ strong growth of grass. If this is fed off by cattle 
remaining upon the pastures, the land increases 
steadily in fertility. Plaster is not, however, a sub- 
stitute for manure. Four and a half miles is a long 
way to cart stable manure. We should prefer to cart 
night soil, if it can be obtained for the carting, as it can 
in most towns and villages, where they are anxious to ect 
rid of it. This is generally the cheapest source of fertil- 
izers to suburban farmers. Dead animals from the city 
streets are also used togreat advantage. Wood ashes, and 
the wastes of woolen factories, and of tannerigs, are gener- 
ally worth munch more than they cost. Spread plaster 
on pastures, one or two bushels to the acre, and sprinkle 
it about the stables. It also may be used in the hill, with 
corn and potatoes, with good effects. 





Hiedge in Maryland.—“ Hedge,” Kent 
Co., Md., wislies an evergreen hedge, and we give his 
letter for the mest part entire, as it and the answers will 
interest others, and it also shows how questions crowd 
upon us. This letter has been on hand fora long time, 
for the reason that there were so many queries that we 
saved it to make it the text of a longer article than we 
usually put into the ‘* Basket,” but finding no space else- 
where, we reply here. (1) ‘“‘ I wish te plant a fancy or or- 
namental hedge, that will turn stock, on each side of 
my lawn or front yard. I preferan evergreen. (2) Holly is 
very slow; how would it do to set out a row thickly with 
young Holly trees, say as large as your wrist, cut off the 
tops to fonr, five, or six feet, and then, in a year or so, 
when the plants were started vigorously again to grow- 
{ng, te Jay or plash them as the Osage Orange and Buack- 
thorn is sometimes treated? Or cut the plant down to the 
ground when first set out? (3) Howare Holly hedges 
usually make? (4) What would you say of the Mahonia 
Aquifolium, (Holly-leaved Barberry or Mahonia Barberry.) 
and how best propagated? (5) Your opinion ef the com- 
mon Barberry, (Berberis vulgaris)? (6) How would the 
Taxus baccata, (Huropsan Yew,) answer the purpose? 
How best managed, etc.? Is it an expensive plant, and 
do the nurserymen usually farnish it? (7) I have a small 
farm, nicely and publicly situated. I am putting an Osace 
Orange hedge around the whole place, (am beund ai! 
around by read,) and wish to divide the lawn and front yard 
by this fancy hedge. (8) At Wilmington, Del., we have 
Willows of which powder and daskets are made; we call it 
the Powder Willow. Is that the While Willow for live 
fence 2’ —1. None of the Pine family will make a 
ucdge that will turn stock. 2. The only way to get a 
proper hedge is to start with young plants, and make a 
good growth from the base. It would take much longer 
to get plants of this size established, and in shape,—if it 
could be done at all. The treatment for the Osage Oranze 
would not do for the Holly, as one is a rapid grower, and 
the other a very siow one. 3. Holly hedges are but little 
known in this country. In England, great stress is laid 

‘epon a welland deeply worked oil, in-erder to get as 
vapid.a. growth as possible. Young plants are ect at a 
foot or eighteen inches apart, and treated as other hedges. 
A Phis will not make a hedge that will tern stock, but 
very handsome as 9 division hodge. with the fault, gt the 








North, that the leaves turn black in winter. Readily 
raised from seed. 5. We think highly of it, but it is not 
an evergreen. 6. Will not tarn stock, and too uncertain 
unless you wish to experiment. May be had at the nur- 
scries at a not very high pricé. 7. If you wisha ‘fancy 
hedge,” and one that will turn stock, we do not know 
of anything better than the Holly, if you can wait for it. 
Why not keep the stock away, and then Hemlock, the 
most beautiful of evergreen hedges, can be used. 8. The 
White Willow and the * Powder Willow ” are the same, 
and the one used at the West for fences. It would not 
answer your purpose as an ornamental hedge. 





Pine Leaves asa Malch.—‘W. H. 1.” 
writes: ‘In the Dec. No. yourecommend covering straw- 
berries with Pine straw, or rather the foliage from the 
Pine tree, which I carefully rake off the grass, as it falls, as 
it appeared to me to kill the grass onthe lawn where it 
laid. Will not the use of it on the strawberry sour and in- 
jure the soil so as to interfere greatly with the sweetness or 
quantity of the crop ?’—The effect on the grass is mercly 
mechanical and not due to any injurious qnality in the 
Pine leaves. A covering of any kind is injurious to 
grass when itis growing. With strawberries the case is 
different. We wish to cover the soil to prevent alternate 
freezing and thawing, and, if the mulch is allowed to re- 
main, to keep down the weeds. Pine straw has been 
used largely at the South for such purposes, and we never 
heard of its producing any untoward effects, 

Weeds.—“ J. W. K.,’’ Quincy, Ill., asks “Is 
there any way to exterminate what we call here wild sweet 
potato vines, or wild morning glory vines.” We have fre- 
quently stated that there is no specific to kill weeds. 
There are but two ways of getting rid of. them: Put the 
land in some crop that requires constant working, and 
cultivate it diligently, or use a crop that will grow so 
luxuriantly as to crowd out the weeds. 





Poppy Calture.—‘ J. C. L.,” Montgomery, 
N. Y. An attempt was made early in the present century 
to cultivate the Poppy for opium, We have forgotten 
why it failed, but as the production of opium is much 
dependent upon a suitable climate and very cheap labor, 
we do not think that this and similar cultures can be 
undertaken in this country with a prospect of success. 


Buckthorn Hedge.— J. 5. E.,” Afton, 
Towa, says: ‘Please give ux some information through 
your columns or by letter, with reference to the Buck- 
thorn or English Hedge, of its adaptation to our climate, 
and durability as hedge.” The “English Hedge” is the 
Hawthorn, and the Buckthorn is comparatively little 
used in England. Some of the best hedges we have seen 
have been of Buckthorn, and we are at loss to know why 
it is not more used. Its hardiness adapts it to northern 
climates, it grows well, is not liable to be attacked by 
insects, and holds its leaves well into antumn, 





Beans for 2 Name.—tThos. Bragg, Rah- 
way, N. J. Apparently the White Runner; this is a white 
varicty of the Scarlet Runner, so much used as an orna- 
mental climber. The beans are often sold for the Lima, 
to which they are much inferior, though of fair quality. 
The plants are decidedly different in appearance, and the 
ripe bean is thicker and much whiter. It has quite a 
number of local names, and is, we think, advertised by 
some dealers as new, under one or more names, 


Bees in February—Advice to Be- 
ginners, by Wm. W. Cary.—The directions in 
the Apiary for last month are still in force. It is custom- 
ary at this season to purchase bees. Being comparative- 
ly light in stores and in numbers, they can be moved 
with less risk of combs breaking down, or of smothering, 
than after May. As there is but littie to do in the apiary 
this month, beyond seeing that the hives are properly 


ventilated, and the entrance so contracted as to prevent | 


a strony current of cold air blowing on the bees, and to 
exclude mice, I will sive a few hints to beginners in bee 
culture. In the first place, buy none but strong. healthy 
stocks; it is better to pay twenty dollars for ench a 
colony, than to pay five for a diminutive starveling, which 
will neither produce surpins honey nor give an increase 
of swarms. To build up a weak colony and make it 
prosper requires experience for success; beginners should 
let it alone, and neither be anxious for a rapid increase, 
nér dwell on the deceptive beauties of geometrical 
progression in counting upon the number of stocks one 
may be the owner of ina few years. Many persons en- 
gage in bee culture, expecting to amass a fortune in a 
short time, and bya little mismanagement sustain a 
heavy loss instead of realizing a handsome profit on the 
money invested. Improve the leng winter evenings by 
constiting the best authors, Langstroth and Quinby, and 
question peréons in your neighborhood who have met with 
the greatest success. Procnro the beet htve; in this, qse 








your judgment. I prefer the Langstroth. Keep none but 
strong colonics. If the beginner will exercise a good 
share of common sense, experiment cautionsly, he wiil 
thus avoid involving the welfare of his apiary in the 
success or failure of a single venture, and will be pretty 
sure to meet with encouraging success in bee culture. 





Hotels in Europe.—We s0 often met sub- 
scribers, who recognized us from the register of names 
at the hotels in Europe, that we conclude very many of 
our readers travel abroad. And why should not this bo 
the case? The enterprising people whe accumulate 
money for traveling, are quite likely to avail themselves 
of the advantage which such a journal as this affords. As 
many others of our hundreds of thousands of readers 
are likely to visit foreign lands, we may well give from 
time to time any useful hints drawn from experience or 
observation.—Every American traveler knows the diffi- 
culty of choosing a good hofel in the different cities in 
Europe. The guide books, especially the one most car- 
ried by Americans, often commends only those houses 
which pay the highest bonus. (Thus, for example, at In- 
terlaken, Switzerland, there are many good hotels, but as 
we incidentally learned, the author of the guide book re- 
ceived 500 francs to name but one. Of course, we found 
4 portion of the 500 francs in our bill, at that hotel.) As 
the European hotels charge by the items, there is good 
opportunity to reckon these up to any desired sum—all 
the traveler will stand, usually. Candles, or “tallow 
droppers,”’ are almost always charged for, at three to six 
times their cost. Most of the hotels are neat and well 
kept; some of Joud pretensions are far from neatness and 
comfort. We name here some which ze found all right 
as respects comfort and reasonable charges, starring some 
where we found extra comfort, Cork, Royal Victoria ; 
Dublin, Gresham; Belfast, Imperial; Portrush, Antrim 
Arms; Edinburg, Waterloo*; Brussels, Bellevue *; 
Amsterdam, Amstel*; Coblentz, Bellevue; Frankfort, 
Union; Dresden, Bellevue, also Vicforia; Berlin, Hote 
de Rome; Stockholm, Rydburg; St. Petersburg, Hotel 
de Grand; Moscow, Dusaux; Warsaw, LZ’ ZHurope ; 
Cracow, Saxe; Munich, Four Seasons*; Mt. Rigi, Régé 
Staffel ; Andermatt, St. Gothard ; Faido, Angelo ; Maga- 
dino, Bellevue ; Stresa, Borromean Isles ; Domo d’Ossola, 
Grand dela Ville; Brieg, Angleterre; Martigny, de la Tour ; 
Geneva, dela Paix; Berne, Schweizerhof ; Turin, LZ’ Zu- 
rope ; Milan, Cavour; Verona, Londres ; Venice, Bauer's 
Grand Hotel dela Ville*; Bologna, Brun ; Florence, New 
York ; Leghorn, Washington & Victoria; Rome, Angle- 
terre *; Naples, Hotel de Russe. We omit cities where 
the hotel selected was more or Icss unsatisfactory. At 
London, the Zangham’s is a really grand hotel, much fre- 
quented by Americans. Those who wish less display of 
fashion and dress, and lower prices, will find very com- 
fortable quarters at the Queen's Hotel. We have tried both. 
As most persons remain there two weeks or more, the 
preferable way is to seck what arc termed “ lodgings * or 
‘*anartments.’”’ One can get good well furnished rooms, 
with service, cooking, etc., at moderate stipulated rates, 
and order whatever he likes for each meal, paying only 
its cost. In this way he has all of the comforts of a home, 
just such food as he desires, or the market affords, and as 
cheaply as he could live at home. We found a good 
home at Mrs, Clively’s, No. 6 Upper Woburn Place, ad- 
joining Tavistock Square and Dickens’ city residence. 
(The streets in this quarter are barred against carriages 
from sundown to8 A. M., which renders them very quiet.) 
‘In Paris,in 1862, we found the Grand Hotel de Louvre an ex- 
cellent residence, at reasonable rates ; in 1867 if was exor- 
bitant in its charges and pretensions, as were most Paris 
hotels. One will enjoy more quiet and comfort at less 
pretentions but good houses, like the Hotel de Londres, 
on Rue Castiglione, and others of its class. In Vienna, 
all the hotels are said to be pretentious, and rather proud 
of their reputation for high charges; we found the Arch- 
duke Charles of this class, and would try another if going 
there again. At Luzerne, there are several good hotels, 
full and expensive in the ‘‘season.”* The Hotel Balances 
is reasonable, quiet, and has some very good rooms, with 
balconies over the water; table, good. ‘The worst of all 


| the hotels we were forced into, was the Hotel de Londres 


et Post, at St. Michael, before crossing Mt. Cenis. The 
other hotel there cannot be worse, and may be better. 


Milking—How Often Should it be Done? 


ae 





An experienced dairyman discusses at some 
length, in the Agricultural Gazette, (Eng.,) the 
number of times a cow should be milked daily. 
We need not give his views in full, but 
they are decidedly in favor of milking three 
times a day instead of twice. His argument for 
a more frequent milking is founded upon the 
fact that a cow with the calf by her side, in an 
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abundant pasture, where she can soon get her 


fill, will feed four times in the twenty-four hours, 
and have an equal number of times for rumin- 
ating, and that the calf will suckle regularly at 
times corresponding with these. While he does 
not think that milking four times a day is ad- 
visable, as we are able to depart from the natu- 
ral course of things within certain limits, yet he 
holds that thrice is nearer to the manner in 
which the cow is milked by the calf than is twice, 
and that cows, milked three times a day, have 
a tendency to convert their food into milk, rather 
than into fat, while with a less frequent milking, 
the secretion of fat is more active. He says: 


“The reader.will bear in mind that we are 
confining our observations to cows fed on high- 
ly nourishing food—the starving system of the 
olden time haying been thrown overboard ; and 
the question now under notice, of cows being 
more liable to go dry and run to fat when only 
milked twice a day than when milked thrice, 
must appear so plain to those who have any 
lengthened experience in the matter, as hardly 
to require a word of detailed argument to fortify 
the conclusion. Thus, according to our own 
experience, there were about 14 hours between 
the evening and morning milkings, on the bi- 
meal plan, and 10 hours between the morning 
and evening. In some town dairies, the length 
of time between the evening and morning meals 
is greater, and that between the morning and 
evening, less. During the semmer months, we 
have had only 13 hours between the evening 
and morning, and 11 between the morning and 
evening, the tines being thus more equally di- 
vided. Under the three-meal system there were 
ten hours betweén the eyéning and morning, 
and seven hours between each of the other two 
meals; the night interval in the summer time be- 
ing shorter, and the day interval longer. Such be- 
ing the facts of the case as to the length of time, 
upon which the argument hinges, the reader 
will perceive that, assuming the ruminating, 
digestive,and secretory functions equally healthy 
and active in both cases, the milk remains four 
hours longer in the udder of the cow under the 
two-meal system than under the three-meal sys- 
tem over night, and twice these hours during 
the day. The effects of this difference upon the 


functional economy of the cow generally is ob-- 


viously to increase her carcass weight, and re- 
duce the quantity of milk secreted between 
meals. In discussiug this question, it must 
further be borne in mind that both these pro- 
cesses—ihe manufacture of meat, if we may so 
call it, and the manufacture of milk—are con- 
tinuously going on in a healthy cow; so that it 
does not require much force to turn the balance 
either way, more especially when there is a nat- 
ural tendency to the secretion of fat, especially 
over night, and the adverse to the secretion of 
milk, In principle, the argument of milk re- 
maining in the udder for a length of time after 
it has been secreted, is identical with that of 
leaving a portion in the udder after milking. 
No doubt sour brewer’s grains and distiller’s 
wash may be given to cows in quantity sufficient 
to stimulate the secretion of milk, and counter- 
act the tendency to run to fat, but the practice 
is out of date, and the argument which it in- 
volves unworthy of the present enlightened age. 

“In those localities where cows are only 
milked twice a-day, there would doubtless be 
many objections raised in the adoption of milk- 
ing three times, even in examples where all the 
milk is consumed upon-the farm. But those 
who raise this objection should first bear in 
mind that their present practice took its rise in 





times when cows and calves were half starved, 
conditions which do not apply in the present 
age; second, in those districts where three times 
milking is the common rule, no difficulty is ex- 
perienced in getting servants to attend regularly 
to the hours of feeding and milking. 

“As to commercial dairies, where the whole 
of the milk is either sold wholesale or in retail, 
the third meal may be used for raising cream, 
or a portion of it, the remainder being warmed 
and mixed with the morning milk, which would 
rather improve the latter than otherwise, the 
evening milk being richer than the morning 
milk. This, we may observe, is no hypothetical 
proposition, but the actual practice successfully 
followed in those districts where cows are milk- 
ed three times a day—large towns in them being 
better supplied with new milk, butter, and 
cream, than towns situated in districts where 
the two-meal system is exclusively practiced. 
In short, no valid objection can he raised to the 
three-meal system, if dairymen would consult 
their own interests, and the welfare of their 
cows, free from craft prejudices.” 


— 2 
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Farm Laborers—Prospects. 





The time is at hand in the North, for securing 
labor for the approaching season. The hired 
man, in the good old times, began his work on 
the ist of April, and the term of service was 
for 6 or 8 months. A longer term did not suit 
his convenience, or that of his employer. He 
could teach school in the winter, or strap on his 
trunks and peddle, tend saw-mill, or butcher 
pigs, and make more money than he could on 
the farm. And, then, in the days of homespun, 
with all due allowance for the many virtues of 
our fathers, there was not quite so much enter- 
prise in winter as now, and comparatively little 
was done upon the farm, The hired man got 
9 or 10 dollars a month for his summer labor, and 
thought he did pretty well. Now the average 
price of labor in the Eastern States is 33 dollars a 
month, and for the whole country, 28, as last 
reported by the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
We think there must be a little reduction from 
these prices the present year. There has been 
a large accession to our population from Europe, 
the most of them males, in the prime of life, 
who have come to this country seeking labor. 
They have strong hands and willing hearts, in- 
tent upon improving their fortunes and ir due 
time getting homesof theirown. Many of these 
go West, but multitudes linger at the East, and 
can be employed at reasonable prices upon the 
farm. Then it is to be considered that our 
manufacturing interests are somewhat depressed, 
and wages are reduced from ten to twenty per 
cent., and some establishments are stopping. 
This will throw some out of employment, and 
they will seck support upon the farm, which 
alone has bread enough, and work for all. 

The prospects for agriculture the coming 
year are exceedingly promising everywhere, 
except in the cotten states. We have raised, 
the past year, the best wheat crop ever produced 
in the country, and the prices are satisfactory. 
Thecorn crop, short in some states, was, on the 
whole, an average, and the prices high. Potatoes 
were a very short crop, and. the prices higher 
than for many years. With a few exceptions, 
everything the farmer produces brings a good 
round profit on the cost of production, showing 
that the business can be safely extended. We 
think, as a rule, our Northern farmers do not 
employ as much labor as they ought, to make 
their business profitable. They are content to 


. | rub atone, Just supporting ter femtties, when 


they might “do this and ‘havea handsome sur- 
plus by using more labor. It costs very little 
more brain work to direct the labors of six men 
than the labor of one. If there is a profit in 
hiring one man, there is six times the profit in 
hiring six, other things being equal. Of course, 
it requires more capital and more care. There 
can be no doubt that farming pays with present 
prices, and we hold that Jand is profitable just 
as we expend labor and capital upon it. If any 
man has any doubt upon that point, let him 
plant an acre of corn, applying fifty dollars’ 
worth of stable manure, and giving thorough 
cultivation, and compare the result with little 
or no manure and poor cultivation. Labor is 
much higher than it used to be, _but farm crops 
sell enough higher to make up the difference, 
and leave a margin for profit. We have no 
doubt that multitudes of our skillful farmers 
would greatly improve their fortunes by using 
more labor and enlarging their business. They 
have skill enough and capital enough, if it were 
put in the right place. The markets show clear- 
ly enough, that we want more hay and grain, 
more beef and butter, more potatoes and poul- 
try, and that all farm crops pay well for raising. 
The manufacturer and merchant are very much 
in doubt about their ventures now, and some 
are failing. The farmer has no solicitude of this 
kind. He may extend his business and thrive. 

Get skilled labor if it can be had, but if 
not, use the emigrant. Many who come over 
have been trained to farm labor, and very soon 
adapt themselves to our methods. Ifthe farmer 
can be in the field with his help the most of the 
time, skill is of less importance, One of the 
best hands we ever had, began work with us the 
day after he Janded, and staid with us six years. 
If a green hand has aptness he will acquire 
skill, and after a few months will be as service- 
able at most kinds of work as the best hand. 
There is no difficulty in getting emigrant labor, 
in any quantity, and at reasonable prices. 
Thousands of them come to our shores every 
month and are eager to secure places. Give 
them a chance to earn their bread, and to make 
homes for themselves upon Jand of their own. 
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Sort-sHELLED Eces.—An English poultry 
manager suggests the following treatment: 

“When a hen lays this sert of egg, and not 
habitually, the occurrence is generally aceom- 
panied with hard or full crop. Im that case, it 
is owing to indigestion, to be treated with one 
or two teaspoonfuls of English gin. One cause 
is said to be over-feeding when fowls are too 
fat. 1ese eges are generally dropped from the 
roost, and if it is not too high from the floor, or 
if they fall on straw, may be saved entire, and 
used for puddings. As to symptoms, experience 
will make known the indications, and the time 
when a hen is about to pass one of these eggs, 
by appearing somewhat dull and uneasy when 
walking about; when proper precautions should 
be taken to secure it, and prevent the other 
hens from gobbling it up. The writer has a 
favorite hen, which always regularly drops 
these eres from her roost, and never lays any 
others, and has done so for these five years past, 
although in perfect health.” 

Probably the medicinal effect of American 
gin would be quite as efficacious.as that of “ En- 
glish.”. We give his statement for what it is 
worth, with the remark that. the trouble is 
usually considered.due-to a lack of lime in 
the food, and this is supplied by giving the 
hens shells, hones, and other forms of lime. 
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Framing to Secure Wide Floors in Barns. 


Wide fioors, unobstructed by posts, are often 
& great convenience in barns, and as it is desir- 
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TRUSS-BENT FOR BARNS. 


able to know a good way to frame a bent so asto 
dispense with posts and make ita self-supporting 
truss through a part of its length,we have had the 
accompanying figure engraved. It represents 
a truss-bent inthe barn of Rev. David R. Wal- 
ler of Bloomsbury, Pa., which supports the 
second floor of the barn, or one side, and a hay 
mow upon the other. The barn has twostorics 
and a basement, and all the hay and grain is 
drawn in upon the second floor, over a bridge, 
from an approach walled and banked up. This 
truss is of simple construction, philosophically 
braced and entirely secure, The size of the 
timbers would vary with the width of the barn 
and the extent to which it is self-supporting, as 
well as with the weight it is expected to sustain. 
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A Mix Propucers’ AssoeraTion.—Boston 
people are proverbial for having notions, but it 
usually happens that “ Boston notions” are good 
ones, as witness a late meeting to forma Milk 
Producers’ Association. Weare glad to see any 
movement that will tend to bring the producer 
and the consumer nearer to each other, as it re- 
sults in the farmer getting more for his articles, 
and the non-producing consumer receiving more 
for his money. Those who supply the Boston 
market with milk, naturally enough object to 
that state of things, in which the producer re- 
ceives 3'|, Cents a quart for his milk, which 
is sold in the city for 8'\, cents. We quite agree 
With them in the conclusion that 5cents a quart 
is rather too much to pay the middle man. At 
the meeting in Boston, an organization was ef- 
fected, by the adoption of a constitution and by- 
laws, but we fail to get, inthe account of the pro- 
ceedings, an idea of just what they propose to 
do. But infer that their course will be such as 
will bring a greater share of the proceeds of the 
sale of milk into the hands of the farmer. We 
are glad to see anything that looks like co-opera- 
tion among farmers, and any indication that the 
same tact, talent, and energy is obtaining in 
agriculture that is an absolute necessity in other 
kinds of business, We cannot see why co-opera- 
tion in the milk business should work to the 
detriment of any but the middle men. It would 
be easy, practicable, and profitable, in any 
community where milk is supplied toa large 
city, for the milk producers to make aco-opera- 
tive or joint stock company, and engage a man 
of known business talent and integrity to see to 
the transportion of the milk to market, and its 
delivery to retailers. We have no doubt that 
such an organization, well managed, would pay 
good dividends to the farmers. 
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Anoruer Forace PLAnt.—It was not long 
ago that the Freach journals were full of ac- 
counts of the Brome de Schrade, Bromus Schra- ! 











deri, or Rescue Grass, over which a great 
amount of enthusiasm was expended. Now we 
have one of dur wild grasses extolled, under the 
name of Perennial Millet—WMillet vivace—as a 
very valuable forage plant. The grass in ques- 
tion is Panicum virgatum, a coarse, reedy grass, 
that grows in moist, sandy soil; it has long and 
flat leaves, and an open, large panicle; it grows 
four or five feet high, and is perennial. The 
French writer has experimented with a small 
patch, and though its tendency to form clumps 
does not altogether suit him, yet he thinks that 
it is one of the forage plants that furnish the 
most vegetable matter upon a given space of 
ground. He states that all sorts of animals are 
very fond of it; it does not speak very well for 
the taste of French animals if they fancy such 
coarse food. Probably the number of our pas- 
ture grasses might be advantageously increased, 
but we doubt if the coarse-leaved and coarse- 
stemmed Panicum virgatum will be one of them. 
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The Department of Agriculture, 
a 

In last month’s Agriculturist we announced 
the appointment of Col. Capron as Commission- 
er, but were very chary of giving him any praise 
in advance, for we knew we should soon be 
obliged to find fault with him. We gave him 
warning that we were watching his acts, but 
that did no good,—he has acted, and we are 
“down on him.” We learn that the new Com- 
missioner has abolished the seed-shop and seed 
distribution. Oh! Colonel! now you Aave done 
it, and in the name of many injured people we 
protest. Mortals are weak, and power is a 
dangerous thing to trust in their hands. We 
wished you well, but seated in your place only 
a few short weeks you goand “bust up” the 
great ‘“‘ National Seed Shop.” We protest—in 
the name of the people in general, or of indi- 
viduals in particular. We protest in the name 
of the seedsmen: where else will they be able 
to dispose of theirold stock? Whatare certain 
Philadelphia seedsmen to do now, when Lima 
Beans and Hubbard Squash can no longer be 
sent forth by the mail as novelties ? We protest 
in behalf of Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. Where can their poor relatives and 
other dependants find occupation, now that they 
can no longer put up seeds? How many votes 
will be lost at the next election for the want of 
a few pole beans! 
the people, and there is where we have you, 
Col. Capron. Did you think what a great 
agency for the education of the people that seed 
shop was, and how its most practical lessons 
will now be wanting? When Zchiwm vulgare 
was sent out for a bee plant, didn’t the farmer 
learn the botanical name of one of the worst of 
weeds, and didn’t he have to exercise his inge- 
nuity to get rid of it? When seeds of tropical 
plants were sent to Wisconsin, did not the farm- 
ers there learn the useful lesson that every 
kind of plant would not grow everywhere? 

We protest in the name of the poultry. Many 
a poultry yard will miss its accustomed variety 
in food ; formerly it was something to be a fowl 
belonging toa friend of a Senator or a Repre- 
sentative, as several times a year it had food, 
which if not very good, was at least expensive, 
and was bought by Uncle Sam’s money, was 
brought by the U. 8. mail, and was fed out by 
a friend of a friend of Uncle Sam. It must be 
a poor cock who couldn’t fancy himself the 
American eagle upon such food. 

Finally, we protest in our owm name. An 
interesting portion of correspondence must 





We protest in the name of. 





cease. The inquiries as to what are Alfalfa, 
Bene, Sanfoin, and other things sent out with- 
out any intimation as to their uses, will come 
no more, and we shall no longer have the satis- 
faction of telling our friends what is food for 
their cattle and what is food for themselves. 
Seriously, Mr. Commissioner, we congratu- 
late you upon having done the only possible 
thing with the national seed shop. Instead of 
tsying to reform it, you have abolished it alto- 
gether, and in doing so you have abolished one 
of the most unfair, corrupt, and useless para- 
sites that ever sucked blood from the treasury. 


ek Sanaa 


More Gates and Fences, 








A Maine correspondent sends us sketches of 
a convenient farm or door-yard gate, which wo 
represent in fig. 1. It is simple, and easily 
made, as the rollers or wheels upon which it 
moves are such as barn doors are hung upon, 
and may be obtained of most hardware dealers, 
or at well furnished country stores. The gate 
rolls open and shuts on a line with the fence, 
and on a perfect level. The latch stile is made 
of two pieces, and has a wheel at the bottom, 
as shown in the cut. This may be an iron 
wheel with a groove, and made to run upon an 
iron rod; or it may be flat-edged to run in a 
groove. The hinge style, if it may be so called, 
has a grooved wheel, or roller, attached to the 
upper part of it, which rolls upon a rod of iron, 
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Fig. 1.—sLmpin@ GATE. 


made fast to the upper rail of the fence. The 
whole contrivance is very simple, and any one 
with a slight knowledge of the use of tools may 
make such’a gate. It is not subject to be blown 
open nor to be slammed to pieces by high 
winds, and the task is much easier to clear away 
the snow for it to slide back and forth, than to 
make room to open a swinging gate. 

The accompanying sketch of a substantial 
stoned fence is received from the same corres- 
pondent, who would, we presume, hardly rec- 
ommend it as economical for the farmers of 
the Grand Prairie, however suitable it may be 
for those who earn their bread upon the granite 
hills of New England. Figure 2 represents a 
fence made of granite blocks, each one foot 
square, and six feet long, set upon blocks a foot 
in hight. The granite or gneiss rock of some 





Fig. 2.—A GRANITE FENCE. 
sections splits into rectangular pieces with great 
ease, the cracks following natural planes of 
cleavage, at least in one direction. This enables 
those who can procure such stones, to use them 
as building material, and for fences, either in the 
way shown, or as posts, iron dowels being set 
in to support rails. They make most excellent 
gate posts, and it is often well worth while to be 
at considerable expense to procure such, espe- 
cially where the situation is of a character to 
cause common wooden posts to rot rapidly. 
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The Bovine Family—The Yak, 
ees 
Animals of the Bovine family are found native 
in almost all parts of the world, South America 
and Australia being, we believe, the only coun- 
tries of any extent having no indigenous oxen. 
The genus Bos includes all the animals properly 
called bovine. They are all distinguished from 
other ruminants 
by smooth, hollow 
horns, directed more 
or less sideways, 
and curved upwards 
or forward, in a 
semilunar form; 
bodies, thick and 
heavy; tails, long 
and terminated by a 
tuft; udder, between 
the hind legs, and 
having four teats. 
The males are call- 
ed bulls, the females, 
cows, and the young, 
calves, whatever the 
species. A consider- 
able degree of con- 
fusion has existed 
among naturalists in 
regard to these ani- 
mals, and they have 
been forced to base 
specific distinctions 
upon characteristics 
which in the different varieties of domesticated 
species vary greatly. Thespecies now included 
by naturalists in the genus are the following: 
1st. The Urus, or Aurochs, or Bison, 
yus—nearly extinct, closely related to the 
American Buffalo. One fine herd is preserved 
with great care by the Emperor of Russia, in the 
forest of Lithuania in the province of Grodnau. 
2nd. The American Buffalo, Bos Americanus. 
Distinguished by a flat, fleshy hump upon the 
neck and shoulders, 
caused by a prolon- 
gation of the spines 
of the backbone, and 
a long, shaggy coat. 
3rd. The Gyall or 
Jungle ox, Bos fron- 
talis,—a domesticat- 
ed race closely re- 
sembling the com- 
mon Ox, existing in 
the mountainous dis- 
tricts in the north- 
eastern part of India. 
4th, The com- | 
mon ox, Bos taurus. 
5th. The Buffalo, s 
Bos bubalus. Dis- in 
tinguished by horns ial 
turning backward, a 
rounding — forehead, 
no hump, little. or 
no dewlap, and a 
slender, tufted tail. 
Found both wild 
and domesticated in 
Southern Asia, and domesticated in 
Southern Europe, and Northern Africa. » 
6th. The African Buffalo, or Caffer ox, Bos 
Kaffer. Distinguished by horns very broad at 
base, transversely wrinkled, and of great size; 
the animal is the largest of the ox family, ears 
large and half pendulous, hair prevailingly 
short, but shagry about the fore quarters. 


7th. The Yak, or Grunting ox. of Thibet and 


Asia, 
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Tartary, Bos gruniens.. This is an exceedingly 
interesting animal, and it is to be regretted that 
so little is known from which an accurate idea 
of its economical value can be determined. 

There are both wild and tame varieties in the 
mountains of Thibet. We present a picture 


engraved from the photograph of a bull in the 
botanical and zoological garden of Paris (Jardin 
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THE YAK OF THIBET.—(Bos gruniens.) 


istics of the species better than we can describe 
them. 
and the hight increased by a hump, which gives 
an undue appearance of lowness to the rump, 
the head broad, covered with thick hair, the 
horns being much like those of the common ox. 


| The legs are short, but the long hair makes 
them look shorter than they really are. 


The 


neck, dewlap, and sides, are covered with long 


hell 


il ; Ee the yoke it is much 


JERSEY BULL, “JUPITER,’? PROPERTY OF RICHARD M. HOE. 


| hair of a silky lustre, while a coat of fine hair 


covers the entire body. The hair of the mane, 
back, and tail, is peculiar, being finer and more 
silky. In the Royal Yak the color of the head, 
body, and legs, is black, while the hair of the 
mane, back, and tail, is of a brilliant white. The 
Yak has a tail much resembling that of a horse, 








This shows the general character- | 


The body is deep, the shoulders high, 
| a full mane, or rather great masses of soft, long 
' hair; in others there is comparatively little. All 











brushes, and, taking color easily, they are dyed 
of all gaudy hues. They are, besides, used by 
the Governors of provinces under the Turkish 
Government as badges of rank, two or. three 
being borne upon a spear before the officer, who 
is known as a “ Pasha of two tails,” or of “three 
tails,” as the case may be. Ts of white 
horses are also used, but those of the Yak are 
preferred, being more 
costly and beautiful. 
(See ‘‘ Basket” item.) 

There are_several 
varieties of this ani- 
mal in Central Asia, 
and these varieties 
are so great as only 
to be accounted for 
by travelers on the 
supposition that they 
have been crossed 
with domestic cattle 
or with the zebra of 
India. Our knowl- 
edge of the facility 
with which crosses 
with the buffalo are 
made renders it 
probable that this 
species, which, in 
some respects, seems 
still more closely al- 
lied to the domestic 
ox than the buffalo, 
may be capable of 
being similarly crossed. Some Yaks fully equal 
in size large oxen; others are not much larger 
than sheep. Insome the hump is covered with 


have the flowing tail and more or less of the 
long silky hair, which is put to various uses, 


| being spun into ropes, or spun and woven; the 


fine hair of some varieties being also used for 
textile fabrics of great beauty. The introduction 
of the Cashmere or 

== Angora goat, about 
: which there is now 

so much stir in the 
country, indicates an 
interest in animals 
of long silky fleeces 
which leads us to 
commend the Yak to 
our enterprising im- 
porters.—As a beef, 
dairy, and laboring 
animal, all we know 
of the Yak is, that 
its flesh and milk, 
(butter, etc.,) are said 
to be good, as used 
i by the Asiaticmoun- 
wil bk taineers; and though 
seldom ‘worked: in 
used as a pack and 
saddie beast, being 
sure of footand quite 
a a rapid traveler. 
There have been « 





| few introduced into this comtry, and one, we 


believe, is still living, and m a menagerie. 
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The Cattle of the Channel Islands. 


——— 
Wherever domestic animals within a limited 
district are subjected to similar circumstances, 


and these tails are in great request among the | being bred and used for the same purpose, the 
wealthy residents of India and China 0s fly | characteristies and looks of. different animals 
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gradually become very much alike. In this 
way all the breeds of cattle and sheep have been 
established, and it is usually the case that such a 
breed of animals is peculiarly well adapted to 
the uses of the district in which it is formed, 
(better, indeed, than to any other), and that it 
loses more or#ess of its distinguishing characters 
when removed. In the place of its nativity, a 
breed is therefore prized; and the views taken 
by intelligent breeders establish a uniformity of 
taste, in color, size, and points, which after a few 
generations give rise to differences between the 
cattle in contiguous valleys, or islands, as in the 
case of the Channel Islands. Toa close observer 
noticeable peculiarities are usually seen even in 
the cattle of neighboring parishes, or even farms, 
if the herds have not been much crossed. 

The group of the Channel Islands consists 
of six, the principal of which are Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Alderney; Jersey being the 
largest and Alderney the smallest. This group, 
which is subject to the British crown, lies in the 
bay of St. Michael, off the coast of Normandy 
and Brittany in the North of France, and is 
famous for butter, cider, perry,and parsnips, and 
for a race of peculiar cattle distinguished for 
the richness of their milk. 

The original stock from which the different 
breedg into which this race has become natural- 
ly divided sprung, was doubtless from the adja- 
cent main-land, and was,perhaps, also essentially 
influenced by animals brought from a distance 
which might easily have been landed from ships | 
touching at the islands. Since the cows of 
these islands have become so valuable and 
sought after in foreign countries, the greatest | 
jealousy has sprung up that no taint of foreign ! 
blood should be justly inputed to the breed of 
any farmer; so that now the cattle of each | 
island, particularly of Guernsey and Jersey, 
have been quite free from any foreign intermix- 
ture for many years, and every year their charac- 
teristics are better defined. 

Dr. Twaddell, in an account of a visit to the 
islands given before the Philadelphia Agri- 
cultural Society not long since, said that there 
are 3,000 Jersey, and 1,200 Guernsey cows, ex- 
ported from the islands every year. 

The name Alderney, frequently given to this 
breed, is essentially a misnomer, for it is admitted 
that the cattle of the island of Alderney area 
mixture of Guernseys and Jerseys, and not of 
so uniform a character as those of either, and 
hence not entitled to be considered a distinct 
breed, and certainly not to give the name to the 
breed which is found so much more uniformly 
characterized upon the island of Jersey. 

We present an engraving of a fine bull belong- 
ing to Col. Hoe of Westchester County. It was 
accurately copied from a photograph, which 
will account for a little stiffness of position. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—Nv. 50. 
snsiaieliie 

“What is the best kind of cow for me to 
keep,” asks a suburban friend, “ the object being 
to get good rich milk without special regard to 
quantity ?” 

It would seem an easy matter to answer such 
a question ; and, indeed, I replied at once “ Ald- 
erney.” But further conversation led me to the 
conclusion that the Alderney, instead of being 
the best, would be one of the worst cows, for my 
friend to buy. In the first place, he could keep 
but one cow; and in the second, he wanted 
milk every day in the year. In such circum- 
stances no other plan can be adopted except to 
buy a milch cow and keep her as long as she 
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gives the requisite amount of milk ; then sell 
her and buy another. A grade Devon would 
perhaps be the best of all cows for such a pur- 
pose. She gives rich milk, and with liberal 
feeding, would steadily improve in condition, and 
could be sold to the butcher for as much as she 
cost. I have known a cow of this kind to give 
milk every day for five years, and then be worth 
for beef a good deal more than she cost. 

The fact is, we may as well give up talking 
about thorough-bred caitle for ordinary pur- 
poses. The real question is, not whether the 
Short-horn, Devon, or Hereford, affords the best 
beef at the least cost, but which breed gives us 
the most valuable “ grades”? when crossed with 
common cows. We understand pretty accurate- 
ly the merits of the different breeds, but little is 
said in regard to the qualities of their grades, 
Of course when we know the characteristics of 
the thorough-breds, we can form some idea of 
the merits of their grades, but there are ques- 
tions in regard to them that need to be more 
fully discussed. I can easily see how a Short- 
horn grade from one of our best native milch 
cows would give more milk than a thorough- 
bred Short-horn cow. 

Mr. Willard, of Herkimer County, was here 
last week, and we had a long talk about dairy 
matters and his visit to England. He found, 
what I have always asserted, that in the me- 
chanical appliances for making cheese we are 
far ahead of the Cheshire farmers. Our best 
factory cheese is also better than the Cheshire 
cheese and brings a higher price. In Cheshire 
little or no grain is raised. The land, as in the 
dairy districts of this State, is devoted almost 
exclusively to grass. But in the Cheddar cheese 
districts more grain is grown, and the farmers 
pursue a mixed system of husbandry. The 
farms afford a much larger aggregate amount 
of produce. They keep as many cows on a 
given area, and get a considerable amount of 
grain besides; and the cheese brings a higher 
price. I want to see the same system tried in 
the grain growing districts of this State. 

One thing surprised me. It scems that the 
general system adopted in Ierkimer County is, 
to keep the cows as long as they give a fair 
quantity of milk—say till they are 12 or 14 years 
old, and than sell them for ‘‘barrelers.” Cows 
that in their prime were worth $100 a head are 
kept till they are “ used up,” and then sold for 
$5, $8, or $10. Many such cows have been 
sold the past few months for $5 a piece. Now 
it ill becomes an outsider to condemna practice 
adopted by intelligent farmers after many years 
of observation and experience. Itis fair to 
presume that there is, or has been, a good reason 
for the practice. Ican understand how such 
a system originated. When new milch cows 
could be bought for $25 a head, and good beef 
was worth only 2 cents per pound, live weight, 
it would not pay a dairyman to keep cows with 
reference to anything else than the amount of 
butter and cheese that could be forced out of 
them. I have known the owner of a saw-mill, 
when the slabs accumulated to an inconvenient 
extent, to take out the machinery from the mill 
and set fire to the whole thing, and then rebuild 
on the clear space. This was the quickest and 

cheapest method of getting rid of the slabs, 
So too, when my farm was cleared, eight acres 
of the heaviest timbered land was chopped 
down and set fire toinasingle year. It was 
probably the best thing that could be done with 
it. Atthe present time such timber would be 
worth four hundred dollarsan acre. Now what 











would be thought of a farmer who was so wed- 
ded to old customs as to continue this method ? 

Choice beef now commands a higher price in 
the markets of New-York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia than in any other city in the world. Do 
we fully comprehend the bearing of this fact on 
our agriculture ? 

Last week I was in New-York and went to 
the old Bull’s Head Market (now removed up to 
100th street). It wasthe Monday before Christ- 
mas, and yet the quality of the cattle was, asa 
general rule, of the poorest description. It was 
a soft, rainy day, and one of the salesmen re- 
marked: “They've got us to day; last week 
we had them.” Prices fell half a cent to a cent 
per pound. And yet I saw one pair of six year 
old cattle sold for $500, or 20 cents a pound, 
“estimated dressed weight.” They were large, 
coarse, grade Short-horns ; not by any means of 
choice quality, but very fat. I have a grade 
Hereford cow, six years old, that has been giv- 
ing the richest of milk all simmer (though not 
in large quantity) thajpwould now make far bet- 
ter beef than these steers. She has fine bone, 
thin skin, handles superbly, and has a great ten- 
tency to fatten. 

It takes more food to produce a pound of 
cheese than a pound of beef; and yet the latter 
commands the higher price. There is danger 
of glutting the cheese market; there is no present 
danger of glutting the beef market. We are 
brought into competition with all other nations 
in the production of cheese, while we havea 
monopoly of the best beef market in the world. 

Suppose a dairy farmer raises his own cows. 
They prove to be good milkers, and he keeps 
them till they are twelve and a half years old, 
and then sells them for $10 a piece. 

The heifer comes in, say at two and a half 
years old. Up to this time she has cost, say $50. 
And after that her keep, say, costs $50 a year 
for ten years; or $550 in all. She produces, 
say $75 a year for ten years, and sells for $10; 
or $760 as the total produce. Profit $210. 

Take the other system. The heifer comes in 
at two and a half years old, as before, and has 
cost $50. You then keep her till she is eight 
years old; say five and a half years keep at $50' 
a year, or $275, or $825 in all. She produces: 
$75 a year for five years, or $375, and then sells: 
for $80 to the butcher, or $455 in all. Profit 
$125. Another cow then comes in, costing the’ 
same and producing the same. 

The profits are $250 in the one case against 
$210 in the other. But this is not all. The old 
cows do not give as rich milk as the younger 
ones. And it is worthy of consideration whether 
the calves of such cows are as strong and 
healthy, and whether they are not more subject 
to disease. Milk being the only object, there 
can be little doubt that the dairymen select 
heifers from cows that are “ deep milkers,” and 
also use males from the same stock. The dairy- 
man uses all his skill to induce a great flow of 
milk. He does not ask which is the most nu- 
tritious food, but which will give the most milk. 
Health, strength, vigor, constitution ; fat, flesh, 
and bones, are all sacrificed, if need be, for milk. 
Breeding, feeding, treatment, all aim at milk, 
Many of our socalled native cows have no 
equals in the world for milk. We have cows 
that produce 600 pounds of cheese in a year, 
and a hundred pound calf besides. Such a cow 
has great digestive power and being fed liberally 
may herself stand this enormous drain, but it 
will inevitably tell on the offspring. As “like 
produces like,” the tendency to produce milk is* 
there, but not'the strength to stand it, What is: 
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the result ? “ The sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children.” The cow lives, but the calf 
dies. This result happens so frequently as to 
threaten the destruction of the dairy intetest of 
the State. I do not say that this is the only 
cause of flié prevailing epidemic, but I have 
little doubt that this practice of keeping cows 
till they are used up; feeding them with special 
reference to the production of large quantities 
of milk; and rearing calves front cows whose 
constitution is undermined, is probably one 
of the principal causes of this alarming disease. 
Of course the effect may not show itself at once, 
and when it is seen it may not be easy to trace 
it back to its cause. At all events; the practice 
of keeping cows till there is little left except the 
hide and bones, is not in accordance with sound 
economy, and Nature, sooner or later, always 
punishes those who waste her products. 

“What system would you adopt? On our 
high-priced land we cannot afford to raise grain 
and hay to fatten cows in the winter.” 

‘What are your farms worth?” 

* One hundred and fifty to two hundred dol- 


* Jars an acre.” 


The more your farms cost, the better will it 
pdy to adopt high farming. In fact, I do not 
see how any other system can be profitable. If 
a man pays $10,000 rent for a store on Broad- 
way, he must do more business than the man 
who pays only $500 for a similar sto#e in a 
country village. So in farming; high-priced 
land must be worked up to its maximum capac- 
ity. You can afford to pay much more for ma- 
nure that will double the crops on land worth 
$150 an acre, than on land worth only $50. 

Mr. Willard says that the farmers in Cheshire, 
by boning their land every dozen years, are ei- 
abled to keep one-third more stock. On cheap 
land, this might not pay, but on land costing 
$150 per acre, (the simple interest on which, in 
a dozen years, comes to $126,) it would be high- 
ly profitable. And it must be observed that the 
increase of the grass does not represent the 
whole benefit. The probabilities are that the 
grass itself is of far higher quality, and would 
produce much more cheese. 

I did not know it, but it seems that one rea- 
sen of the superiority of Herkimer County pas- 
tures, is their tendency to grow clovers. The 
more waite clover the dairymen can get in their 
pastures, the more highly they esteem them. I 
can readily see why this isso. The clovers all 
contain about twice as much nitrogen as the 
grasses, and it is equally certain that milch cows 
require more nitrogen in their food than fatten- 
ing animals. And it must be quite an object to 
increase the proportion of clover in their nas- 
tures. I think I told you of a remark the Dea- 
con made last summer. On the west side of 
my house is a poor sandy slope. It is so light 


“that the west winds drive the sand in clouds 


into, and almost over, the house. At the bot- 
tom of the slope’was a quagmire. <A couple of 
underdrains running up the slope, remedied 
this. They tapped several springs, and carry 
off large quantities of water. The land was 
very foul, and poorer than poverty. I cultivat- 
ed it for two years with root crops, for the pur- 
pose of killing the weeds. Having no manure, 
I dressed the land liberally with raw-bone 
superphosphate and phosphatic guanos. A finer 
crop of turnips than this land produced, I have 
rarely seen. I then sowed it with barley, and 
seeded it down with red-top, Kentucky blue 
grass, and Timothy. The barley was a light 
crop, and the grass did not “catch,” except on 
the low land. Last spring, I sowed more grass 





seed, but the season was so dry, it did not thrive. 
But there was an occasional root of white clover, 
say two or three feet apart. By the middle of 
summer, it had nearly covered the ground, and 
I am satisfied that by next year the whole slope 
will be coveted by 4 thick sward. “ Well,” said 
the Deacon, as he rode past, “I would like to 
know what you have done to that land. It’s the 
first time I’ve seen white clover there for thirty 
years.” “I have killed the weeds, and put on 
plenty of pliosphates.” Now, the Deacon has 
no faith in artificial manures, though he believes 
in plaster, ashes, and hen-dung, and spénds as 
much time in gathering, pounding them up, 
mixing them together, and dropping them on 
the hills of cofn, as would pay for a full equiva- 
lent of a good artificial manure, and so it would 
not do to let the matter remain in this shape. 
“There seems to be a good deal of white clover 
everywhere this season,” he said, as he touched 
up old Prince with the whip, and drove off. 

There can be no doubt that enriching the 
land, either by hoeing or by manuring, causes it 
to grow richer grass. And it would be well for 
the dairymen, as well as the rest of us, to en- 
quire whether our pastures might not be great- 
ly improved by top-dressing; and that not so 
much in the yield per acre as in the quality of 
the grass. We have a clear apprehension of 
the importance of getting a good bite of grass; 
but miany of us seeiti to forget that a hundred 
weight of one grass may be worth for keeping 
up the flow of milk and the vigor of the cow; as 
miuch again as a hundred weight of other grass. 

“But you have not told us what system you 
would adopt.” 


as to say that “high farming” would prove a 
remedy for most of our agricultural troubles. 
The details must be governed by circumstances. 
T will tell you what I would not do: Iwould not 
keep a two hundred acre farm, worth $30,000, 
and lidve on it a good stock, worth $5,000 more, 
and then not employ more than a thousand or 
fifteen hundred dollars capital to work it with. 
I would not let a stream of water rush uselessly 
down a side hill, when a little labor would dis- 
tribute it over acres of parched pasture land, and 
make it produce threefold more grass than at 
present—the consumption of which would fur- 
nish an extra quantity of manure. I would try 
hard not to have weeds starve out the nutritious 
clovers and grasses. I would not exercise years 
of intelligent care and effort in selecting and 
breeding cows that are capable of turning large 
quantities of nutritious food into butter and 
cheese, and then let them get so poor, liy the 
end of the season, that a high wind would blow 
them over. 





The fact is that these “high priced lands” do 


not keep half the stock they ought to keep. On 
Mr. Horsfall’s farm of sixty acres, there were 
kept, when Mr. L. H. Tucker visited it, 20 milch 
cows, 21 heifers and bullocks, 64 large mutton 
sheep, 106 lambs, 4 pigs, 2 horses and a pony, 
or 218 head in all. 

Forty-three acres of the land was in grass; 


2"|, acres wheat; 4/2 acres : oot crops; 372 oats; | 


and 3 acres beans. The secret of his success is 
in the large quantity of rich manure that he 
makes and applies as top-dressing to his grass 
land. He makes this rich manure by feeding 
his cows and other stock in the most liberal 
manner. His hay and grass is of the richest 
quality, and besides this, he feeds oil-cakes and 
other purchased food. ‘‘ The whole of my mead- 
ow land,” he says, (in the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, Vol. 18, page 181,) “re- 





ceives a dressing of manure once a-year. * * * 
In addition to this yearly dressing with excte- 
ment, I apply guano at the rate of 2 cwt. to 
each acre.” “ But will such a system pay here ?” 
Why not? “Laborand taxes are sohigh.” That 
is precisely why we must adopt high farming: 
It requires far less labor, per ton, to raise three 
tons of hay per acre than one ton. Recollect; 
we are getting high prices. 

“ Mutton is cheap.” 

True, but what mutton? Mr. Judd; who has 
just returned from an extended tour in Europe, 
remarked to me last week: “ Give us such mut- 
ton chops as I ate in England and, (to my sur- 
prise,) in Russia, and I will insure you 20 cents 
per pound.” In fact, choice South-down mut- 
ton now brings 18c., 20c., and 25c. per pound 
by the carcass in New York, while half-starved, 
common sheep are slow of sale at 8c., 4c., and 
5c. per pound. And, in fact, thousands are being 
slaughtered in this section, and boiled up fot 
the tallow. The legs are saved for food; the 
rest, after being pressed, is fed to hogs. 

We are making a great mistake, however, in 
killing the sheep. The prospects for profitable 
wool growing were never better than at present, 
I did all I could to stop my friends from going 
into “gas-tar merinos” during the late excite- 
ment. I foresaw the result, as did many others, 
But it is not too late to correct the mistakes that 
have been made. The American merinos, so 
called, have some ddmirable qualities that can 
be turned to good account. A sheep that has 
the power of secreting 10, 15, and 20 pounds of 
yolk in a year, and 5 or 6 potnds of such a high- 


I have no intention of doing so, except so far | ly organized product as fine wool, must possess 


great vigor, a magnificent constitution; and 
spletidid digestion—qualities too raré and too 
valuable tg be sacrificed. In the hands of such 
aman as Hammond, animal life is as plastic as 
the potter’s clay; and there is a fine field for the 
hundreds of young American Bakewells, and 
Eilmans, and Webbs, and Hammonds, to entet 
at the present time, and win fame and forttine. 
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Broom-corn. 
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Every one whose memory goes back to the 
Age of Homespun, recalls broom-making as one 
of the brightest scenes by the farmer’s wintef 
fireside. The chief operator was not uncomi- 
monly a negro, who made this his main business 
during the fall and winter. With his bundle of 
white oak splints, bodkin, knife, and cord, he 
went from house to house, manufacturing the 
annual stock of brooms. Every farmer raised 
his patch of broom-corn with as much regulari- 
ty as his corn and potatoes. There were no 
brooms in the market, and the sole reliance for 
this indispensable article of housekeeping was 
the home-grown article. The brooim-makef 
followed the cobbler in his dniival round, and 
stocked the garret or kitchen loft with a goodly 
pile of brooms. The old-style broom was not 
the broad, flat article, now in the market, but 
one larger and more clumsy, invariably round, 
and bound together with narrow strips of wood: 
The handle end was left untrimmed, to be fin- 
ished off after the handle was inserted. This 
was a round stick, usually of chestnut or ash, 
made square, and pointed at one end ; it did duty 
for many generations of brooms. The use of 
turned handles, and of threads and wires, and 
the flattening of the brush to give a wider 
sweep, are modern devices that came later. 
But the age of homespun has past, and we- 
have to draw upon memory for the old style of - 
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broom that hung on a nail in the corner of our 
erandmother’s kitchen. The patch of broom- 
corn is not socommon in the farmer’s garden, 
and the wandering broom-makers and cobblers 
have gone the way of all the earth. The house- 
keeper draws upon the country or village store, 
or upon the pedler, for her supplies, or buys her 
annual stock in the large city markets. Even 
those very convenient articles for cleanliness 
about the kitchen hearth, the prejsed wings of 
turkeys and geese, have been driven out by the 
whisk brooms of the factories. Broom-corn 
lias become a specialty, and is raised on 
a large scale in some localities, like to- 
bacco, hemp, and hops. As so many 
housekeepers depend upon the factory- 
made article, the consumption is very 
large. This crop, though not so profit- 
able as some others, is yet a very good 
one for soils that are well adapted to it. 
The crop has no unusual dangers or 
cnemies, and the prices for the brush 
are quite uniform and remunerative. 
The soil usually selected is a well 
drained, sandy, or gravelly loam, quick 
und fertile, such as is found in many of 
ow river bottoms. Reclaimed muck 
swamps and bottom lands, with a large 
share of vegetable deposit, are found to 
make too rank a growth of leaf and 
stalk. If uplands are selected, they 
should be well drained and rich in al- 
kaline salts. The crop will grow in 
any land that will mature Indian corn, 
but might not prove remunerative. It 
is particularly important that broom- 
corn should be grown upon clean land. 
When the blade first appears, it is very 
small and hardly to be distinguished 
from some kinds of grass, and it remains 
in this feeble condition for two or thrée 
weeks. In foul lands, the expense of 
cleaning and cultivating is very much 
increased. It is on account of this 
weakness of the plant in the early 
stages of its growth that manuring in 
the hill or drill is particularly desirable, 
to push it along rapidly and make it 
show above the weeds. This fertilizer 
may be horse, hog, or sheep manure, 
well rotted and made very fine, or any 
of the concentrated fertil.zers that have 
a fair share of ammonia. If the plants 
are backward, apply ashes and plaster 
at the first hoeing, and after as they need. 
‘The rows are planted from 28 to 36 inches 
apart, depending somewhat upon the character 
of the Jand and the views of the cultivator. If 
ihe land is rich or very well manured, it will 
hear thicker planting than poor land, or, if the 
grower desires very fine brush, he will plant 
thick. The seed is sown either in drills or in 
hills, about three times thicker than Indian corn. 
If in hills, plant 2 feet apart and thin out to 
seven or eight plants in a hill at the second hoe- 
ing. If in drills the plants should be thinned 
out to about five to the foot. The cultivation 
should be frequent and thorough, going through 
the rows with the cultivator as often as once a 
week, until the plants are tov high to admit of 
the use of horse-power. The success of the 
crop depends very much upon this thorough 
cultivation, and with improved implements this 
may all be carried on with horse-power after the 
first weeding. Suckers will start from many 
of the plants, especially from the dwarf variety, 
and these must be removed by hand until the 
brush begins to show. When the secd is just 
past the milky state, it is time to bend over the 
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tops. This is done at any hight that is conven- 
ient for the operator, but a foot or two from the 
lower end of the brush is the rule. Two rows 
are taken at a time, and the tops are bent over 
toward each other. Sometimes the tops are left 
at right angles to the main stalks, lapping upon 
each other, and this is called. “tabling.” When 
the brush is cut, it is laid upon this “table” 
for partial drying. Others bend the tops clear 
over at a sharp angle. Others, still, cut up 
the stalks near the root and in this case the 


brush is subsequently cut off with about four 


THE SPINY CLOTBUR. 


inches of the stalk, bundled, and laid up to dry 
under cover. Much of the value of the crop 
depends upon skill in drying. Some have sheds 
or barns especially for this purpose, somewhat 
upon the plan of a tobacco house, with ample 
facilities for ventilation. All that is wanted is 
protection from the rain, with a free circulation 
of air between the layers of brush. Many who 
have small crops build rail pens, arranging poles 
upon the interior for spreading the brush. 
The best brush is dried under cover, and should 
be of a bright greenish color, elastic, tough, and 
straight. Ifthe brush has stood too Jong in the 
field, it is of areddish brown, and brittle. The 
seeds are removed by a hatchel, made for the 
purpose, by the small cultivators, while the 
large planters use a horse-power machine. The 
seed being gathered before it is fully ripe, is apt 
to mould and ferment, unless spread upon a 
large floor and frequently stirred. This varies 
in price from fifty cents to three or four dollars a 
bushel. Itis valuable as a feed for poultry, or it 
may be ground up with other grains and fed to 
swine and cattle. It is an important item in the 
profits of the crop, and should not be wasted. 
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In raising seed to plant it should have full time 
to mature upon the stalk, and the growing crop 
should be kept at a distance from any Chinese 
sugar cane, or Imphee. Seed should be sayed 
only from the toughest, finest, straightest brush, 
grown under these favorable circumstances, 
There are two varieties in common cultiva- 
tion, the tall and the dwarf. The latter jg 
decidedly the preferred in the market. 
With good land and cultivation, about five or 
six hundred pounds of brush are grown to the 
acre. Sometimes a thousand pounds are reach- 
ed, but this is an exceptional crop. The 
market price varies from five to ten 
cents a pound. At the highest price, it 
will be seen that about fifty dollars an 
acre can be expected for the brush, and 
if we put the seed at half as much, it 
will only make seventy-five dollars as 
ihe gross receipts from an acre. The 
stalks are only valuable for manure. 
This crop can only be regarded as fairly 
remunerative, and should not be at- 
tempted except where the land is par- 
ticularly adapted to it. It is quite ex- 
tensively cultivated in the valleys of the 
Genesee, the Mohawk, and the Connec- 
ticut, and those persons in the West 
and South who are thinking of trying 
it on a large scale upon their river bot- 
toms, should visit these localities before 
entering upon the enterprize. It is 
estimated by a prominent dealer in the 
article that about 5,000 tons are raised in 
the whole country. The Shaker, or 
dwarf, variety is principally raised in 
the Mohawk and Connecticut valleys. 
ee renee 


A Bad Weed—The Spiny Clotbur. 


Last autumn, while riding in the vi- 
cinity of Cincinnati, we saw by the 
roadside a plant of the Spiny Clotbur. 
Having never before seen this far away 
from salt water, we were as much sur- 
prised as we would have been to sce 
sea-weed in the Ohio River; but the 
plant has found its way to other parts 
of the West, as is shown by a specimen 
since received froma correspondent in 
Michigan. Believing that every farmer 
should take an interest in his enemies 
as well as in his friends, both among 
plants and animals, we give an illus- 
tration which will enable this foreigner now 
on his westward travels to be recognized at 
once, and hope that all good cultivators will see 
that he does not reside long enough with them 
to be able to get his naturalization papers. 
Along the sea coast the plant is not very rare, 
and it seems to affect old fields and waste places. 
There is some doubt as to the native country of 
the Spiny Clotbur, Southern Russia and tropi- ° 
cal America dividing the honor between them. 
It isone of those plants that are remarkable 
for becoming naturalized in widely separated 
countries. The first recorded appearance of the 
plant is in 1818, about which time it was found 
around Savannah and other southern. cities; 
some years later it appeared in Pennsylvania, 
and in the course of time worked—or rather 
stole—its way as far north as Massachusetts. 
It is now on its western travels, and we believe 
that’ the localities we have given are further 
west than have been recorded before. But how 
does it travel? For the most part, just as other 
travelers do, by public and private conveyance. 
Wherever ships discharge their cargoes and bal- 
last, there we find foreign plants, and wher: 
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ever railroads penetrate a country, we have the 
facilities for the transportation of weeds. Some 
of these plants seem to follow the white man 
wherever he goes, a fact which the savage long 
ago observed and gave to a common weed 
the expressive name of “White man’s foot.” 

The plant is much branched, 3 or 4 feet high, 
with rather slenderstems. The leaves with the 
sharp, yellow, 3-parted spines at the base of 
each, and the oblong bur, are given of the nat- 
ural size in the engraving. This bur contains 
two seed-like nuts resulting from two pistillate 
flowers; these are enclosed in a covering or in- 
yolucre, which, as the fruit ripens, becomes hard 
and the hooked prickles become very stiff. The 
staminate flowers are borne in separate heads 
upon the same plant. The botanical name of 
the plant is Xanthium spinosum. 'The generic 
nage is derived from the Greek word for yel- 
low, a5 it is said that some of the plants yield a 
yellow dye. As to its specific name, spinosum, 
we might say that it named itself. The com- 
mon Clotbur, or Cocklebur, is another Xanthi- 
am, and is well known to every farmer’s boy 
who has had to pick its prickly burs out of the 
tails of horses or the fleeces of sheep. The burs 
of the present species show a similar persist- 
ence in clinging, but it is a little fairer than the 
other in presenting its thorns to warn the ani- 
mals off. Fortunately the plant is an annual, 
and if attended to when it appears, need 
not become established. It can readily be iden- 
tifie] before the seed has formed, and when 
once cut down will not spring up from the root. 





A Kansas Corn Crib. 
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We veniure to say that the corn. crib here 
represented is the best in the State of Kansas— 
at any rate, it isa good one, planned and built 
by an Ottawa Indian, John T. Jones, familiar- 
ly known to Kansas people as “Ottawa Jones.” 
The excellent example the “red skin” sets to 
his “pale face” brethren, will be appreciated 
hy all familiar with the rail-pen cribs almost 
universal at the West. The corn crib will save 
grain enough from the rats to pay its cost in a 
very few years. Mr. J. P. Brown, of Ottawa, 
Who sends us the sketch, describes it as 16 feet 
Wide, 25 feet long; having a drive way through 
it, approached on either side by an inclined 
plane, connected with the building by a draw- 
bridge, shown raised in the engraving, and form- 
ing part of the door. The posts are two feet 
Square, protected by zinc caps extending 8 
inches on all sides. The sides of the crib are 
upright slats placed an inch and a half apart. 

This arrangement has the advantage over 
most other plans which we have commended to 
our readers, of affording abundant floor room 
for shelling, etc., for the corn must be stored in 
slatted bins around the sides, or spread upon 
the floor evenly, one or two feet thick, to be 
sure of its not being injured by heating. 


Rotation of Crops. 
ge 

In forming plans for the future improvement 
of the farm, a good rotation is of the first im- 
portance. The neglect of this is ruining the 
virgin soils of the West. .Continued wheat 
cropping has diminished the wheat yield one 
half or more. States and Counties that once 
averaged twenty to twenty-five bushels to the 
acre, do not now average more than ten or 
twelve. The rotation in the grain districts of 
Pennsylvania is convenient, simple, and has 
borne the test of long experience. It keeps up 
the yield of wheat to twenty-five bushels to the 
acre,and corn to forty or fifty. It is as follows: 
1st year, corn upon a sod, limed in the early 
fall, and turned over in the spring, or turned 
over either in the fall or spring, and the lime 
spread upon the inverted sod; 2d year, a crop 
of oats, or a summer fallow, with all the manure 
spread in the fall; 3d year, winter wheat, with 
six quarts of timothy to the acre, at drilling, 
and six pounds of clover seed, the following 
March; 4th year, a crop of clover for hay, and 
asecond crop for seed; 5th year, timothy for 
one, two, or three years, according to the strength 
ofthe land. The aim is to keep up the land to 
a productiveness of two tons of hay or more to 
the acre, and if it falls below this, it is an indica- 
tion that more lime and manure is needed. 

A common rotation in Canada is: 1st, wheat; 
2nd, clover for two years; 3d, fallow; 4th, 
wheat; 5th, oats; 6th, peas; 7th, a bastard fal- 
low; 8th, wheat; making three crops of wheat 
in eight years. But the land runs down under 
this treatment without manure, and this must 
come in as a part of the rotation in any improy- 
ing system, upon ordinary land. And even 
upon the prairies and bottoms, where they get 
forty bushels of corn in constant succession, it 
would pay better to use manure, and get eighty 
or ninety. In the older States, where grain is 
raised with less profit, manure is still more im- 
portant, and is the foundation of all successful 
husbandry. Manure should accompany every 
hoed crop, or be used ii large quantities, once 
in a rotation of five years. Hay is a very val- 
uable crop, and with sufficient top-dressing or 
irrigation, land may be kept constantly in grass. 
It always needs more manure when it falls 
short of two tons to the acre. There is a hand- 
some profit in raising this quantity of hay to 
the acre, but one ton is a very poor business. 
In any system of rotation for Eastern farmers, 
potatoes, oats, and hay, should have a place. 
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The “New Forage Plant ’—Lespedeza striata. 
—— 

For some time past the papers published at 
the South, both agricultural and others, have 
had accounts of a remarkable “new plant” 
which had made its appearance spontaneously 
and multiplied rapidly. It seems to have a 
wonderful vigor, as it not only occupies waste 
places, but has taken possession of old fields 
and crowded out the weeds. Even the Bermuda 
grass, so difficult to eradicate, disappears before 
it. Among the names that have been given to 
itis “Little Wild Clover,” but itis not a clover, 
and it was only when specimens were sent to 
Prof. Gray at Cambridge, that its proper name 
became known. Prof. G. determined it to be 
Lespedeza striata, a pliant heretofore known only 
as a native ot Japan and China. We have 
several native species of Lespedeza, which have 
the popular name of Bush Clover, and that 
would answer very well as a common name for 





this plant; at least, better than “ Japan Pea,” by 








which name it has been called in some papers. 
It is really neither a clover nor a pea, though all 
three belong to the same family. It is supposed 
by some that this plant was introduced into the 
Southern States during the war, but a note by 
Prof. Gray in the American Naturalist for 
November, states 
thatit was known 
to Prof. Darby of 
Georgia,ten years 
ago; and Mr. G. 
H. Cartledge says 
in the Southern 
Cultivator that it 
was observed by 
him ten or twelve 
years ago. That 
a plant from such 
an out of the way 
country as Japan 
should make its 
appearance in 
Georgia is cer- 
tainly strange, 
though it is not 
Z so unusual, that, 
when once intro- 
duced, it should 
show great vital- 
ity and crowd out 
other plants; we 
have numerous 
instances of this 
in many other in- 
troduced plants. 
It is supposed 
that the war had 
much to do with 
the general dis- 
tribution of the 
plant, and that 
the passage of 
cavalry and large 
droves of beeves 
aided its dissemi- 
nation. The fact 
that in new localities it first makes its appear- 
ance along the road sides gives probability to this 
view. A correspondent, whose name we have 
unfortunately mislaid, sent us a specimen, from 
which we have had an engraving made, showing 
the top of a plant of the natural size and a seed 
pod magnified. The plant was first described in 
Thunberg’s Flora of Japan (1784) as Hedysarum 
striatum, and afterwards Hooker and Arnott in 
the Botany of the Voyage of the Beechy, placed 
itin the related genus of Lespedeza. Hooker 
and Arnott describe it as an annual, as does Mr. 
Cartledge, above referred to; while Psof. Rains, 
who gives a chemical account of it in the South- 
ern Cultivator for November} speaks of it as a 
perennial. The plant grows a foot or more 
high, and bears three-parted leaves which are 
not very abundant. The flowers are small; one 
is borne in the axil of each leaf and followed 
by a small, one-seeded pod. The agricultural 
value of the Lespedeza does not seem to be satis- 
factorily determined. Mr. Cartledge says: “It 
is, without doubt, a valuable plant. All kinds 
of stock and fowls are fond of it and thrive well 
when and where it is plentiful. Chickens will 
scratch after the seeds and keep fat all winter 
where they are abundant. It wiil grow well in 
a pine thicket where nothing else will grow.” 
Some say that itis eaten only by cattle. The 
chemical analysis above referred to shows that it 
ought bea nutritious food, but the writer thinks 
the woody stems will prove an obstacle to 
using it as cured fodder, unless it be cooked, 
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To usit seems that the most important aspect 
of the plant is the possibility that it may supply 
the place of clover as a crop toturn under asa 
fertilizer. Clover has been the great want of 
Southern agriculture, and if its equivalent shall 
he found in the Lespedeza, it will bea blessing. 
We hope to hear more of the “new plant.” 
—t @ em 
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Cross-Cut Drag-Saws.—30 Years’ Experi- 
ence. 


=o 

“Thirty years’ experience in the use of drag 
saws!” We conclude our correspondent,—Mr. 
Linville Ferguson of Fay Co., Ind.,—is one of 
the real western pioneers, in whose track the 
mnighty forests of the then West reeled and feil, 
whose ringing axes and rasping saws made the 
wild music of the wilderness. The drag saw 
is the pioneecr’s companion indeed, but it is of 
even greater value when the forests are gone, 
and wood worth: too much to have the logs cut 
and “butted” with the axe in preparing them 
for the sav’-mill. Mr. F. writes as follows: 

“Tf yor. please, I will give my conclusions, 
after 3% years’ experience, with cross-cut saws, 
as tv the best kind and the best mode of keep- 


ing themin repair.—The best drag-saw I ever 


met with, and I have seen several matched 
sawings at County and State fairs, will cut off a 
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Fig. 1.—TEETH OF DRAG-SAW. 


log, 2 feet in diameter, of green hard wood, in 
45 seconds, and saw 75 cords without dressing, 
it first being put in order. It is six and a half 
feet long, one eighth of an inch thick, stretched 
ina frame. Fig. 1, represents the shape of the 
teeth. There are twoside cutters to one clearer. 
The clearers are dressed square, are very slim, 
and one-twenticth of an inch shorter than the 
side cutters. The side cutting tecth are dress- 
ed chisel-pointed, the point being uniformly 
about one-twentieth part of an inch in width. 

“Fig, 2, represents the best “ toothing ” cross- 
cut saw, as it will be scen that it saves one-half 
the filing, giving the advantage of long teeth. 

The best shaped saw is straight on the back 
and very rounding on the cutting side. The 
advantage derived by using a very rounding 
saw, and giving it a rocking motion in sawing 
off a log, is the same there is in cutting a board 
with a hand saw, by sawing on theedge instead 
of on the Sroad side. The teeth should not be 
eut so deep at the ends, as in the middle, as it 
weakens the blade unnecessarily. Six anda 
haif feet is the best length for general purposes. 

“In dressing a saw, put it end ways on 
a bench, prepared so as to clamp it the proper 
hight to suit the operator while standing. 
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Fig. 2.—tTrretn or “TOOTHING”’’ SAW. 
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First take a straight-edge, made of hard wood, 
two and a half feet long, and a riveting ham- 
mer; place the straight-edge on the teeth very 
lightly ; be careful to keep each end the same 
hight above the tecth ; then, keeping the general 
enrvatnre of the saw, hatter down the points 














that are too long. The clearing teeth should be 
hammered down as far as they will go. If the 
teeth are too long, file on the upper side, and 
pare the tooth over toward the hook side, and 
so repeat until the desired length is secured. 
Never dress the hook side only. 
up” should be done with a half-round _ 
file. The clearing teeth should be a’ 
about one twenty-fifth of an inch  \ 
shorter than the side cutters. The 
teeth should be kept in the same shape 
that they were at first. It is all false 
philosophy that a wide sloping tooth will cut 
fast; the slimmer the tooth is, if the metal will 
stand, the better. Care should be taken in filing, 
to keep the wiry edge of metal dressed off, in 
order that the tooth be not dressed too much. 

“Tn setting, place the saw in a vise, if it is to 
be had; if not, set a piece of timber in the 
ground firmly; saw a kerf in the upper end, 
so as to receive the back of the blade in the 
middle, giving the kerf only sufficient depth to 
hold the saw. A wedge or two will hold it firmly, 

“The guage is made of an inch board, 5 in- 
ches long and 4 wide, of the form shown in Fig. 
3: It has three screws set in evenly, from the 
side that goes against the saw blade, and one 
passes through from the other side at the top. 
The point of this screw is cut off, and its length 
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Fig. 5. 


regulated. By turning it back or forth the desired | 


amount of set is obtained. Never nse a wrench 
to move a tooth,as it does nat do the work 
well, and by having to move the tooth further 
than necessary, it is liable to break it. Take an 
iron wedge, if nothing more suitable can be ob- 
tained, dress one corner to suit the shape of the 
tooth; hold it firmly with one hand against the 
tooth; be careful to hold it so that the tooth 
cannot move further than necessary ; then strike 
the tooth with the hammer before spoken of. 
The metal will stretch on one side and move 
over easily, and not break if the metal is sound. 

“To make the best possible point, the ex- 
treme point should be moved over a little too 
far; then taking the file, hold it flat against the 
blade and tooth,and at the same time dress lightly 
and apply the guage. This guage, when proper- 
ly applied, will give an approximation to correct- 
ness; finally, for perfection, range along the 
teeth with the eye, and correct the imperfections, 
This, however, will require some practice and 
experience. Never set more than to give the 
saw liberty fo move without binding. The di- 
rections here given apply more particularly to 
the Tuttle saw than to any other, but will, in 
the main, apply to any cross-cut saw.” 
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Hatching Fish Eggs. 








The experiments in fish breeding are bring- 
ing to light some very interesting facts in their 
natural history. It takes much longer to hatch 
the eggs of the varieties that breed in cold wa- 
ter, than those that are spawned in rivers during 
the summer. The eggs of shad put in water of 
suitable temperature, produce young fish in a 
few days. The salmon trout eggs require a 
longer incubation than those of most birds. 
Salmon require two months or more, under the 
most favorable circumstances. The New Eng- 
land Fish Commissioners, we see by the papers, 
are having great luck in the hatching line, at 
the Charlestown Springs, in New Hampshire, 
where they deposited 40,000 salmon eggs in 
October. They hatched on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, just 62 days from the time they were taken 
from the parent fish. The eggs of the salmon 
trout, at these springs, were 35 days in hatching, 
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which is said to be the shortest time on record 
in thiscountry. Thesalmon eggs were taken from 
fish in the Miramichi, one of the best salmon riy- 
ers in New Brunswick. Our Eastern readers 
will be very glad to see this evidence of sub- 
stantial progress in the work of re-stocking New 
England rivers with fish. It will be recollected 
that a very large stock of shad eggs was hatch- 
ed, and turned into the Connecticut, at Hadley 
Falls, last spring. These, according to the pro- 
gramme, ought to make their appearance in that 
river the coming season. The annual catch of 
shad in the Connecticut has dwindled to about 


' 600,000. If 50,000,000 were turned into the 





river, as reported, shad ought to be very plenty 
and cheap next spring. For the salmon we shall 
have to wait longer. They are two years or 
more in coming to maturity, and it is proposed, 
we believe, by the Fish Commissioners, no® to 
allow any to be taken from the Connecticut, 
except for the purpose of propagation, until 1871. 

In England, the work of re-stocking the rivers 
With salmon is going on successfully, and we 
see frequent discussion in our exchanges on 
topics connected with this subject. The best 
method of constructing fish stairs is still under 
discussion. Nothing better has been elicited 
than the plan illustrated in our last volume. It 
is well settled that the inclination in these 
stairs should not be greater than one foot in 
seven, These re-stocked rivers are affecting the 
price of fish and salmoncan be had in the Lon- 
don market for less than half what it costs in 
our cities. Riparian owners are in good spirits, 
and the papers abound in advertisements of 
spring salmon fishing to let. We hope to see 
salmon plenty very soon in this country. 
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Cheese Factories vs. Butter Supply. 
oe 

The introduction of cheese factories into the 
dairy regions is having a very preceptible effect 
upon the butter market. A much better article 
of cheese is, no doubt, made than under the old 
system. It greatly relieves the farmer's wife, 
and for a time it was more profitable for the 
farmer. But we apprehend that the new system 
has been pressed with so much vigor that it is 
endangering our butter supply. Cheese is now 
quite too cheap for the farmer’s interests, and 
butter quite too dear for the consumer's. It 
takes from 9 to 10 lbs. of milk, according to the 
statistics of the Dairymen’s Association, to 
make one pound of cheese, and about twice as 
much to make a pound of butter. Allowing 
that the labor of making each is about the same, 
the price of butter ought to be about twice the 
price of cheese, and this used to be about the 
relative value of the two articles, But now 
these proportions are changed, and cheese is 
worth only one-third as much as butter, Our 
quotations for these articles December 16, 1867, 
are: State butter 30 to 48 cents, cheese, 8 to 167s 
cents. A yearago State butter was 33 to 45, 
and cheese, 14 to 19 cents. Cheese has fallen in 
price until itis about the cheapest article of 
animal food in the market. Butter was. quite 
too dear a year ago,and grew dearer until March, 
when it was quoted at 40 to 60 cents. It is 


. higher now than it was a year ago, and likely 


to go still higher. These quotations show the 
tendency of the markets, and, of course, the 
tendency of the dairy districts. It may be true 
that we do not make too much cheese. It is 
quite evident we do not make butter enough. 
We know of nothing else to affect the relative 
supply of these articles except the cheese facto- 
ries, which are now numbered by hundreds, and 
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absorb the milk of the best farmers in the dairy 
regions. The supply of milk for the cities and 
large towns draws alike upon the cheese and 
butter supply and would not disturb the balance. 
» What is to be done in this state of the market, 
to restore the balance and give us butter at 
reasonable prices? We believe a few of these 
factories make both butter and cheese, and this, 
perhaps, will become necessary for all, to get the 
highest market price for the products of milk. 
These are butter, cheese, and whey, the last of 
which is fed to pigs. Under the old system, 
all farmers who had a convenient market for 
butter preferred to make that froma part of 
the milk, and convert the balance into cheese. 
The skimmed cheese was a second-rate article, 
but wholesome and nutritious, and entered quite 
largely into the family supplies. It found a 
market at the country store and utilized the 
milk better than exclusive butter making would 
have done. The exclusive cheese makers were 
those who had no ready market for butter. 
The cheese would keep better, and could be dis- 
posed of in large or small quantities as suited 
the convenience of the dairyman. We see no 
insuperable objection to the making of both 
butter and cheese by the factory system. Of 
course, first-rate cheese could not be made at the 
sane time that the butter was made. But we 
might have first-rate butter with a second-rate 
article of cheese all through the season, or the 
season might be divided between them, giving 
the cooler months to butter and mid-summer to 
cheese. Some change fs called for, and we must 
have it or go back to the home manufacture. 

If farmers find they can get 45 cents a pound 

for butter at their doors and only 15 for cheese 
at the factory, they will, prefer to take care of 
their milk at home. The factory system has 
some drawbacks besides low prices. It strips 
the farm of fertilizers. The skimmed milk fed 

to pigs with other feed made the best of pork, 

and the swine made a yard of the best manure. 

Wherever it went it told a much better story 

than stable manure, and its effects were visible 

for many years upon the hay crop. Any system 

in farming is much to be deprecated that pre- 

vents the manufacture of home made fertilizers. 
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Poultry Manure—How to Save and Use it. 
—— 

Poultry manure, one of the most valuable fer- 
tilizers made upon the farm, is too often allow- 
ed to go to waste. The hens and turkeys roost 
upon trees, under the shed, in the wagon-house, 
or wherever it happens. To save the manure, 
these birds must be taught to roost in one place. 
Turkeys readily take to elevated poles near the 
house or barn, and these should always be pro- 
vided for them. Sweep up their droppings 
every few days, and put in a box or barrel, and 
keep dry. Hens will roost under cover, and 
a hen-house should always be one of the farm 
buildings. The floor, if not of boards in a loft, 
should be such that it can be cleaned easily and 
frequently. It is well to keep plaster or dried 
peat under the fowls. Put the sweepings in 
old barrels as fast as they accumulate. In a 
dry state they will keep a long time without 
much loss. It is customary to mix these drop- 
pings with wood ashes, without much attention 
to definite proportions, at the time of planting, 
and drop them in the hill for corn and potatoes. 
If care is taken to keep the seed from contact 
With the manure, they produce very satisfactory 
results, But this is not the best way of using it. 
Two or three weeks before planting, mix the 
contents of the barrels with about three times 
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their bulk of moist loam or peat under cover. 
When the mass is well heated, shovel it over, 
and mix with it as much more loam or peat, and 
let it lie until wanted. This may be worked 
into beds prepared for garden seeds, or dropped, 
a handful to the hill, for field crops, and will 
always tell a good story at harvest time. 
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AN ABOVE GrounD CELLAR.—A correspond- 
dent, R. H., at Oshkosh, Wis., writes as follows: 
“T built a cellar above ground in 1866, but did 
not protect it sufficiently; the sawdust being 
wet got frozen, and the frost penetrated to the 
cellar. This year I banked it up with litter, and 
put a ventilating pipe through the roof, and it 
works well so far. The temperature is about 
even, no matter what the weather may be. It 
has double floors, packed with sawdust; boards 
nailed to the studdings inside and out, making 
a 4-inch dead air chamber; then 10 inches of 
sawdust; the ceiling is of matched flooring 
with 8 inches of sawdust above it. I will, in 
the spring, lath and plaster it, and lay a brick 
floor. It is ‘as handy as a pocket in the shirt,’ ” 
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Origin of the Domestic Turkey. 


Many suppose, from its name, that the Turkey 
originated in the East. Not only does the English 
name give support to this belief, but the French 
name, dindon, a contraction of Osean d@ Inde, 
(bird of India,) shows that the same is held in 
Europe. Professor 8. T. Baird, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, than whom there can be no 
better authority, has investigated the subject, and 
finds that we have two distinct species of tur- 
key in North America: “ One confined to the 
more Eastern and Southern States, the other to 
the southern Rocky Mountains and adjacent 


-parts of- Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, and 


Arizona; that the latter extends along eastern 
Mexico, as far south, at least, as Oriza)ba, and that 
it is from this Mexican species, and not that from 
eastern North America that this domestic turkey 
is derived.” One of the points of difference be- 
tween the two, and the one believed to be con- 
stant, is in the color of the tips of the tail-feath- 
ers and of the feathers overlying the base of the 
tail. These are creamy, or yellowish white, in 
the Mexican, and typical barn-yard birds; while, 
in the wild turkey of eastern North America, 
the same parts are of a chestnut brown color. 
The domestic turkey was introduced into En- 
gland, in 1541, and some years later, became 
sufficiently abundant to afford the farmer his 
Christmas dinner. When the Spaniards con- 
quered Mexico, the turkey was found in a do- 
mesticated state, and it probably had been reared 
as a tame bird for several centuries to that time. 
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Care of Pigs in Winter. 


It is bad forthe swine that the city societies 
to prevent cruelty to animals do not extend their 
offices into the country. We wonder how store 
pigs survive the winter treatment they often 
receive. They are fed at irregular intervals and 
with unequal supplies in quantity and quality. 
They have no suitable shelter, and are often con- 
fined in muddy pens without any opportunity 
to keep themselves dry and clean. The pig is 
a luxurious liver, if you give him a chance, and 
will keep himself clean and comfortable. No 
animal will pay better for warm quarters and a 
plenty of straw. Thiscan usually be had in 
any quantity and at small cost about the farmer’s 
premises. The sty should have its full share, 
and as often as it gets worked up fine it should 























be thrown out, and be replaced. Then it is ex- 
ceedingly profitable that the feeding trough be 
kept under cover. Swine do not enjoy eating 
in the snow and rain more than other animals. 
Give them achanceto follow their instincts, and 
then see just how much they love snow 
banks and rain storms. Then the feeding 
should not be simply the refuse of the family, 
but substantial food at regular intervals, and in 
quantities adapted to their weight. Store pigs 
want to be kept in good thriving condition until 
they are put up for fattening. Money is sunk 
in trying to make pork out of stunted pigs. 
More Cattle Wanted. 

With the price of beef at 18 cents by the 
carcass, and Porter-house steak at 85 cents, it is 
quite evident that meat eaters in our cities want 
more cattle, and we think the farmers, both East 
and West, North and South, want them quite 
asmuch. Pork isthe only cheap meat in the 
market, and that is rather owing to a short crop 
of corn and potatoes than to any surplus stock 
of swinesin the country. The great corn grow- 
ing States of the West have been visited by a 
prolonged drought, diminishing that crop from 
twenty to forty per cent. Farmers having large 
stocks of hogs are not able to winter them, 
and are pressing them upon the market ina 
half fatted condition. This temporarily de- 
presses the price ot pork, but nothing occurs to 
make cheap beef steaks. The war has closed, 
and many things have fallen to quite reasonable 
prices. Cotton and wool are depressed, and 
clothing of these materials 1s receding toward 
ante-war prices. The merchant with a large 
stock of these goods on hand trembles in his 
shoes with anxiety to be rid of them. He is 
exceedingly accommodating both as to price 
and credit. But the butcher wears his white 
apron as stiffly as ever, and treats one as coolly 
as the season. Thure is only so much stock in the 
market and nobcc'y can undersell him. The 





| cattle trade is, nv loubt, very wel regulated, and 


we hear of combination ant speculation to 
regulate prices. ‘his trade is so vast in bulk, 
and draws its sip} ties from so wide a territory, 
that it is hardly in the power of any man or any 
combination to keep up prices unusually for 
years as they have been since the war. The 
men who own cheap lands raise the cattle and 
sell to the men who graze and fatten them on 
better lands, These grazicrs, coming from all 
parts of the West, sell to the drovers and 
forwarding merchants in the large Western 
cities. More of this business is done at the 
Chicago stock-yards than at any other one 
point. Thousands of cattle and millions of 
money change hands in a day. Itis an open 
market business, and the price is regulated by 
demand and supply as in most other kinds of 
business. The shortest and best way to reduce 
the price of beef is to raise more cattle, and 
this, we believe, will be quite as profitable for 
the producer as for the consumer. 

A mixed husbandry is, unquestionably, the 
best for the land and its owner in the long run. 
The raising of cotton and tobacco in the South 
leaves old fields and deserted mansions every-' 
where. The soil is recuperated only by expen- 
sive manuring or by a long rest in forest. Con- 
tinual cropping, without returning any thing to 
the soil, will make any region desolate. The 
constant wheat and corn growing upon the new 
lands of the West is steadily reducing their 
fertility, except on the river bottoms, where the 
annual overflow restores what is takén sway. 
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A PAIR OF ©C 


Tn many of these States the average yield of 


wheat is already reduced one half, and will sink 
still lower without a change of policy. We 
want to sell from all our farms, East and West, 
more animal products and,less vegetable. At 
the present prices, and with good facilities, it 
will pay much better to sell beef, mutton, butter, 
and cheese, rather than hay and grain. Asa 
rnle we want to consume the great bulk of the 


vegetable crops upon the farm for the sake of 


improving the soil. If there is a good system 
of saving manures, the farmer can keep his 
hay and grain at home. He ean raise fine 
stock to sell, horses, working cattle, sheep, 
heeves, butter and cheese, for these and other 
animal products imply an increase in the stock 
of fertilizers and better field crops in the future. 
Some regions, favorably situated for liming the 
land and getting cheap manures, can afford to 
sell wheat, but these are exceptional cases. 
Selling grain, as a rule, is only sellin one’s farm 
by installments. The land is all the while 
growing poorer, and unless there are adventi- 
tious circumstances to give it value, its market 
price is diminishing. Land that will produce 
thirty-five bushels of wheat to the acre is worth 
probably a hundred dollars an acre or more. 
Land that yields but ten would be dear at a 
quarter the price. Many a grain selling farmer 
wakes up at last to nd that his farm has slid 
away from beneath his feet. Give us, then, more 
cattle, and make more fertilizers. Farmers will 
have to tvait a jittle longer for the dividends, 
but they will :un no risk of using up their 
capital and destroyine their business, 
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OR ANGORA GOATS.— Dru 


Cashmere or Angora Goats, 
—— 

The Cashmere Goat is a variety of the com- 
mon goat, which, like the sheep, and, in fact, 
all our domestic animals, exists in an almost in- 
finite number of varieties. This, with other 
closely allied breeds, has been raised from time 
immemorial, chiefly for its beautiful fleeces. 
The hair being glossy and fine, it is used in 
weaving many delicate and beautiful fabrics, 
and in other ways. Importations of goats from 
Asia Minor have been made from time to time, 
With a view of testing their hardiness and value 
in this country. Their endurance of heat, cold, 
dry pastures, etc., and if the fleece would remain 
of the same length and fineness, were important 
questions to be solved, and these, we think, have 
received very satisfactory solutions. No doubt, 
the animal is very hardy, and the fleece remains 
fine and excellent. These Cashmere Goats feed 
upon the same food that other goats eat, almost 
all sorts of weeds included. They are also, be 
it remembered, equally destructive to trees, and 
valuable plants, and shrubbery, and will not do 
well if closely confined. They must have range. 

The above picture is made up from sketches, 
taken by our artist upon the fair grounds, and 
from a photograph. It does not represent the 
ideal goat, but the animal as he is, The picture 
would fill the breeder’s eye much better if the 
back were straighter, and the tail set up upon a 
level with the top of it, but we are content with 
the accuracy of the photograph in this respect. 

A gentleman largely interested in this stock 
estimates the number of full blooded, or nearly 
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full blooded, Cashmere Goats in this country at 
present at about 10,000. This is, we think, en- 
tirely within bounds. Besides this number, 
there are grades, (half, three quarter,and seven 
eighth bloods,) almost without number, many of 
them having very fine fleeces, scattered all about. 
Extravagant ideas have been entertained in re- 
gard to the value of the fleece. It has been 
thought to be worth $3 to $6 per pound, and as 
nobody was found to give this, the fleeces have 
been stored, and most likely become food for 
moths. There never has been enough of this 
article in market to fix a price. There are a few 
small factories where it is spun and woven, and 
the proprietors of these trust to chance lots they 
can buy at low prices. A fair price is probably 
$1.50 per pound, taking the fleeces as they run. 
We have little doubt that, with the revival of 
business, there will bea market for this wool, 
and that new and interesting manufactures 
will spring up. As it is, however, there is no 
demand, and hence no sale for it. The goats, 
on the contrary, are in great demand; 150 re- 
cently imported by Mr. Israel Diehl for Mr. C. 
8. Brown, of this city, are held at $500 a pair, 
and we hear of both higher and lower prices. 
The length of the wool of full-blooded bucks 
varies with the age, but at three years of age, it 
often reaches the length of 10 or 12 inches. The 
fleece of the ewes is much finer and more glossy, 
as a rule, and the finer and closer the fleece, the 
less length has the staple. The waves in the 
locks, which are obvious in the engraving, and 
give to it its great beauty and brilliancy, are 
three quarters of an inch to one inch apart, 
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MAURANDIA BARCLAYANA, 
Two Useful Climbers. 
see. 

Last summer it became necessary to provide 
some kind of a screen for two long windows 
which came down to a veranda. Rapidly 
growing plants were desirable, as well as those 
having beauty of leaf and foliage. Small 
galvanized wire was run from one pillar of the 
veranda to another, to form a support, and 
several plants of Maurandia and Lophospermum 
were set out. The wires were soon covered 
with a screen of foliage sufficiently dense for the 
purpose, and a constant show of flowers was 
kept up until hard frosts destroyed the vines. 
We were so much pleased with the result that 
we had drawings of the flowers made last sum- 
mer, and present them above. The Maurandia 
is the more delicate of the two, and has very 
pretty leaves of a pleasing light green and of a 
somewhat triangular shape. 
species is Maurandia Barclayana,a native of 
Mexico, and presents several varieties, which 
range in color from white and lilac to purple. 

Lophospermum (LZ. erubescens) is a much 
more robust grower, with larger stems, leaves, 
and flowers. Both the stem and leaves are 
clothed with an abundance of fine sticky hairs, 
which give the plant a pleasing velvety appear- 
ance. Both this and the Maurandia climb by 
twisting their leaf stalks around the wire, or 
other support, which they clasp with a remark- 
able degree of firmness. The calyx is conspicu- 
ous both before the flowers open and after they 
have fallen. The shape of the flowers is given 
in the engraving; they are downy and of a 


Ss? 
pleasing rose color. The name Lophospermum 


means crested seed, while Maurandia is given 
inhonor of a professor of botany named 
Maurandy; neither has any common name. 
Both of these climbers may be readily raised 


The commonest | 
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from seed, but un- 
less they are started 
under glass early in 
the spring they will 
be rather late in 
coming into flower. 
As they propagate 
readily by cuttings, 
they are kept by 
florists, and it is 
much better to 
obtain established 
plants. In the case 
above referred to the 
plants were set out 7S 
in the border, but 
they may be grown 
to decorate balco- 
nies, taking care to 
give them plenty of 
pot room, or in 
window boxes. Sev- 
eral other climbers 
are useful for cover- 
ing screens and 
baleonies, but the 
above have a deli- 
cate and refined ap- 
pearance that is par- 
ticularly pleasing. 
Some of the newer 
Tropceolums or Nas- 
turtians are brill- 
jant and showy, and 
are easily raised from 
seeds, though plants 
raised from cuttings 
may be had at the 
florists. The beautiful Canary-bird climber, 
also a Tropceolum, so beautiful in foliage and 
curious in flower, and so easily grown, is a 
plant that cannot be too strongly commended. 
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Cherries—Culture and Varieties. 
BY F, R, ELLIOTT, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
— oo 
[Mr.Elliott has given particular attention to 
the cherry, and has long been regarded as our 
best authority on the subject. In view of the 
general neglect into which this fruit has of late 
years fallen, we requested Mr. E. to prepare an 
article for the Horticultural Annual. The man- 


| uscript came too late to insure its insertion in 


the Annual, and thinking it too valuable to go 
unpublished, we present it here——Enprrors.] 

From the large number of varieties of cher- 
ries that rank as best, it is a task difficult of per- 
formance to select a dozen that shall combine 
all the good qualities and be void of the bad. 
Nevertheless, having given the cherry my care- 
ful attention for many years, I will venture to 
make a selection, which I feel can be planted 
and the growth and fruit prove perfectly satis- 
factory, and although it may not combine, or 
rather embrace, all the good, I feel assured it 
will have less of the bad than any other list of 
the same number of sorts that can be made. 
Prefatory to the description of my list, let me 
say the cherry tree will not bear “ wet feet,”— 
in other words, the position where it stands 
must be well drained, so that at no time will the 
water remain stagnant in the soil about the 
roots. Gravelly and sandy soils require little 
or no artificial drainage, and the cherry seems 
especially at home when planted in gravelly 
loam; but let no one, because his land is clay, 
be deterred from planting the cherry, for I have 











LOPHOSPERMTUM ERUBESCENS. 


found it repeatedly doing equally well in a clay 
loam, when due attention has been paid to sur- 
face drainage. In the rich prairie soils, surface 
drainage is often quite as requisite as in soils of 
a heavier and more clayey nature. The fine- 
ly comminuted soil of the prairie seems to hold 
water in its pores, even when well underdrained, 
to such an extent as to create disease in the 
roots of all soft-rooted trees, producing an 
unhealthy, although perhaps rapid, growth, that 
results in death from climatic influence, either 
of summer or winter. In gravelly soils the 
growth of the cherry is quite moderate, and in 
strong clay soils, with good surface drainage, 
the growth is about the same; it completely 
ripens its wood and root and withstands ex- 
tremes of temperature as well as the apple. 

In procuring trees for planting, my advice is 
to get those only one year old from the bud, 
and see to it that they form their branches for 
the permanent head at not more than two feet 
from the ground. This low form will make 
them more capable of withstanding severe 
winds, and the foliage will shade the bodies 
from the effects of hot suns in summer. With 
these few remarks I will commence my enumer- 
ation and condensed description of my twelve 
sorts, taking the sweet cherries first, and as 
nearly as possible in their order of ripening. 


Ear.ty PurPLe Guiene.—The trees of this 
variety are poor growers in the nursery, and to 
make good orchard trees they should always be 
headed back while young. As orchard trees 
they are among the most hardy of all this class, 
producing abypdantly, when they once acquire 
mature age—say ten or twelve years. A fruit 
of medium size, purplish-black, and of sweet, 
rich flesh. As a market variety, its earliness 
makes it one of the most valuable. 

Rockport.—The tree of this variety is very 
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upright and handsome in growth, making a 
compact and elegant form, and producing 
abundantly a fruit of the largest size and very 
best quality, making it of the greatest value 
either for market or private use. The color of 
the fruit is Clear bright red, shaded and mottled 
on amber yellow; juicy, sweet, and rich. 


Cor’s TRANSPARENT.—This variety makes a | 


tree of only medium size, rather spreading in 
form, of moderately rapid growth, resulting in 
hardiness. It comes early to maturity, and pro- 
duces abundantly a medium-sized fruit of a 
light amber-yellow color, mottled over with a 
bright clear red, very beautiful; the flesh is 
juicy, sweet, exceedingly rich and delicate, mak- 
ing it especially valuable for the table. 
Governor Woop.—This variety has, per: 
haps, had as wide-spread and as good a reputa- 
tion as any cherry in the list of varieties, and 
when the tree is not overloaded with fruit, it 
deserves all that has been said. It has, however, 
the fuult some seasons of bearing more fruit 
than it can mature perfectly, except it be sup- 
plied with manure, as soapsuds, etc., while the 
fruit is growing. Fora market variety it, like 
Coe’s Transparent, is not fitted, as it is too tender 
for carriage any long distance; but for private 





gardens it cannot well be dispensed with, on | 


account of its great delicacy and richness. Its 
fruit is of large size, light yellow, mottled or 
marbled over with carmine-red ; flesh, half ten- 
der, juicy, sweet. 

Pontrac.—Among all the black cherries this, 
taken all in all, has no superior. Thetree isa 
good grower, hardy, productive, and the fruit 
large,.firm, rich, juicy, and swect. In real rich- 
ness of flavor it is not, perhaps, equal to Black 
Hawk, but the tree is so much superior in 
growth and productiveness as to make it much 
the more desirable. Superior as a market sort. 


Rep Jacker.—Had we not this variety we 
should put Downer’s Late in its place, but when 
Red Jacket can be obtained, its great superi- 
ority in size and quality of fruit, coming at the 
same period, renders it more desirable, whether 
for market or table use. The trees are fine 
growers, becoming very large, spreading, up- 
right, very productive of a large-sized fruit, 
which is amber-yellow, overspread with pale 
red; flesh half tender, juicy, and good. 

Haying thus named and remarked upon six 
of what are termed sweet cherries, I now come 
to a class that may be grown almost everywhere, 
in all soils and climates where the apple will 
succeed. These are generally classed as sour 
cherries, although, with one or two exceptions, 
they are not sour, but just pleasantly acid. The 
perfect hardiness of the trees makes them the 
most desirable, if but six varieties are to be 
grown. In naming and describing them I will 
take them more in the order of their value, in 
my opinion, than of their time of ripening. 

Louis Pouuere.—This is a yariety from 
France, and I think I was among the first to 
import it. The tree is upright, spreading in 
habit, growing to a Jarge tree as it acquires age, 
open and regular in form, a vigorous, good 
grower, very productive of a large, roundish, 
dark red fruit, which has a tender, juicy flesh, 
and is of a mild acid. Valuable either for the 
table, for market, or canning. 

EARLy Ricumonp.—Although some persons 
consider this identical with the Early May, I 
do not;T think the tree more drooping in habit. 
Ii is certainly a valuable sort, becoming fit to 
gather early for cooking purposes, but not really 
ripening until quite late, The flesh is reddish, 











and the stone adheres strongly to the stem. | this without direct and positive testimony. A 


ARcHDUKE.—This, perhaps, should come 
next to Louis Philippe, and I place it third in 
the list only because of the cooking qualities of 
the Early Richmond. Asa variety for table pur- 
poses this is superior, but for market the last 
named would be preferable. This is the best 
among the Duke varieties. Tree, very erectand 
upright in habit, quite hardy; an abundant bear- 
er, ripening early in July a large, dark, shining 
red fruit, with light red flesh, which adheres 
slightly to the stone, tender, sub-acid, and rich. 

Rese Horrense.—This is also a Duke in 
habit of tree, not as upright as the Archduke; 
hardy, a moderate, regular bearer of large, 
roundish, compressed fruit ; color of a lively red, 
marbled on amber-yellow ; flesh, a pinkish-yel- 
low, of a sprightly mild acid; ripens quite late 
in July. 

BELLE MAGNIFIQUE.—-This again has much 
of the habit in tree of the Dukes, and while 
young the trees are poor bearers and not more 
than moderately prolific. As they grow older, 
however, their productive habit is increased, 
and fruit may be gathered from them for many 
weeks in succession. The fruit is large, yellow, 
mostly covered with red, and with a yellowish- 
red, tender, mild aci flesh. 

Earty May.—Tiils varicty, now generally 
cultivated in Illinois and other Western States, 
where many other sorts of more excellence 
have failed, I am disposed to regard as identical 
with Donna Maria of the French. It is very 
prolific of fruit, quite hardy in tree, more up- 
right in growth than Early Richmond, or 
rather with not the same drooping, slender 


spray. Fruit, medium size, dark red, tender, 


: juicy, rich, acid; good for cooking, and market. 


SEEpLINGs.—During the past season IT ex- 
amined the fruit of quite a number of seedlings 
grown by Mr. Charles Pease, near Cleveland, 
and among them selected the two described 


herewith as giving promise of value. Mr. Pease | 


has designated them by letters of the alphabet, 
but will not attempt to propagate until another 
season of fruiting has passed, when, if they con- 
tinue as good as this season, they will be named. 

Peasr’s A.—Size, medium; yellow, mottled 
over with red; surface, smooth, even, regular, 
heart-shaped; fruit borne usually a single cherry 
in a place, rarely in pairs; stem, slender, set in 
aregular, even, round cayity of moderate depth; 
flesh, yellow, half tender, juicy, rich, and sweet ; 
pit, small; leaf, long, acute, pointed, with sharp, 
irregular serratures; petiole, with two globose 
glands. Tree of growth like a Mazzard, large 
and strong. Ripe, July 15, ’67. 

Pease’s B.—Fruit, medium, long, compressed, 
heart-shaped, firm as any Bigarreau; dark rich 
red on yellow ground, a little marbled and 
dotted ; stem, slender, set in a deep, regular 
cavity; flesh, yellow, firm, hard, juicy, and rich; 
pit, small. A very valuable, late, market sort, 
neither this nor the preceding having rotted. 
Ripe, July 16,1867. Leaf, with reddish petioles 
and two globose glands, broad oval-obovate, 
pointed, with sharp serratures. Fruit, singly 
and in pairs; A strong, vigorous, upright grower. 
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THE MINER PLum.—Some time ago we stated 
that this was an improved wild plum, an 
opinion founded upon specimens of the fruit 
and leaves kindly sent by friends at the West. 
Several, some of them interested in its sale, and 
some not, write that this is a mistake, and that 
the Miner is a seedling of the European plum. 
As the two are so different, we cannot believe 











letter from “W. W.,” Grant Co., Wis., says: 
“T have raised the Miner plum for five or six 
years; I got it from Mr. Miner, in Grant Co., 
Wis., who bought his trees of a man in Illinois, 
who did not have any name for them, so they 
were called the Miner plum. The true name is 
Chickasaw plum. A Mr. Isabell, of Joe Davis 
Co,, Il., has raised the same plum for more than 
twenty years. It ripens in October, is of a red 
color, is fleshy or hard for a wild plum, and re- 
sists the curculio. 1 consider it desirable on 
account of the lateness of its ripening, but I 
have wild plums that I think just as good.” 
a a eet © ge 
A Chestnut Grafted upon an Oak. 
ee ae 

The Revue Horticole for Dec. 16th gives an 
account of an instance of grafting of a chestnut 
uponan oak that would seem incredible were 
it not so well authenticated. The seeds of the 
European White Oak, (Quereus pedunculata,) 
were sown in place, and when. the young oaks 
were four years old two of them were cut off at 
about 15 inches from the ground, and grafted 
with chestnut by the ordinary cleft method, and 
three others were budded the same year with 
chestnut. The budded ones failed, but the 
grafted ones succeeded; one of these was broken 
off by the winds, but the other grew, and now 
stands in the botagical garden of Dijon, being 
over 30 years old. The chestnut at first out- 
grew the stock very rapidly, and made an en- 
largement at the point of union; this tendency 
was in good part overcome by making longitudi- 
nal incisions in the enlargement and the stock. 
The stock each year gives proof of its identity 
by throwing up a number of oak sprouts. The 


| fruit does not perfect itself, though it sets abund- 


antly; this is attributed to the use of a graft 
from an unproductive tree, rather than to any 
unfavorable influence of the stock. A detailed 
account of this very remarkable instance of 
grafting is published by J. B. Weber, head 
gardener to the botanical garden of > Dijon. 
The Grape Vine—How it Grows and What 
to Do with it.—1s? Article. 


a 

From time to time there have been given in 
these pages, articles upon different methods of 
pruning and training the vine. In view of the 
increasing interest in grape culture, on both the 
large and small scale, we believe We shall do 
our readers good service, and we know that we 
shall meet the expressed wishes of many of 
them, if we present the different systems of 
training in a series of connected articles. We 
do not do this with a view of superseding the 
many excellent treatises that there are upon the 
vine, but with the hope to meet the wants of 
the great number who do not care to make a 
special study of the subject, and who look to 
the Agriculturist to supply all needed informa- 
tion upon this, as upon all other, rural matters. 
It is easy enough to lay down rules for pruning, 
and to make figures to illustrate just where to 
cut; if grape vines always grew just alike, and 
were turned out to pattern, there would be no 
difficulty. But the trouble is that the vine is a 
living thing; it may be weak, or vigorous, it may 
grow like the picture in the book, or it may 
forget to make buds just where the engraving 
shows it ought to have them, and then the 
routine operator is atfault. A successful grape 
grower once told us that his advice to a 
novice was to “buy a work on grape culture, 








and then go exattly opposite to its teachings.” 
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While wecannot agree with this, we accept it 
in so far as il is a protest against working by a 
set rule and an injunction to use judgment in 
the treatment of the vine. We should think 
him a very poor surgeon who should always 
amputate an arm ~ @, g 4n the same place. 
As a knowledge of anatomy is the basis 
of all successful surgery, so an understanding 





Fig. 1.—THE NODE. 


of its structure is the foundation of all 
proper treatment of the vine. The parts of the 
vine and its manner of growth being once 
understood, all systems of pruning and training 


become plain, and difficulties that present them- | 


selves in all of them, are readily surmounted. 
Perhaps no one has given us the anatomy of 
the vine so clearly as is done by Dr. Mohr in 
his admirable little work, “ The Grape Vine,” 
translated by Horticola. For our purpose we 
cannot do better than present his figures and 
condense his account of it. 
stem of a vine, whether it is growing in summer, 
or now, While it is bare of leaves, it is plain to 
see that it is made up of a succession of joints, 
a leaf, or place where a leaf has been, aspace of 


Fig. 2.—sHOoT OF THE VINE. 


vine for a few inches that does not bear any- 
thing, another leaf, and so on, the whole stem 
being a repetition of this. The point to which 
the leaf is attached is called the node, and the 
space between the nodes is an zénternode, aterm 
not much used in speaking of the vine. The 
node is a point, the understanding of which is 
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| whole length of the branch. 


of the greatest importance, and we give (fig. 1) 
Dr. Mohr’s figure of it as it appears in summer. 
The node is the place at which the young shoot 
breaks with great ease when green, but as it 
ripens a stronger union is formed between the 
parts, and the stem no longer breaks readily at 
that place. From the node springs a leaf, which 
is united toit by a joint, and from which itspon- 
taneously separates when 
ripe. At the place where the 
leaf and stem join, and up- 
on the upper side of the leaf 
stalk, are two buds. One of 


VA these buds grows the same 
ah Piet season it is formed; the other 
wa eds (unless in cases of accident) 
ot low 2 a 
o> f- remains dormant until the 
he following season. On the 


side of the stem opposite to 
the leaf is a tendril, (or cluster 
of grapes, instead) which does 
not (like the leaf) drop off 
spontancously. These parts 
alternate upon the stem. In 
the figure the leaf is on the 
left hand, and the tendril, 
(shown here with grapes), on 
the right; on the node above, 
the leaf will be upon the 
right and the tendril on the 
left, and so on throughout the 
Here there are all 
the parts (Save the root) that are to be taken into 
account,—the branch, (or stem), the node, the 
leaf, the bud, and the tendril. The tendril is to 
be regarded as a barren cluster, for we always 
find the cluster occupying the place of the 
tendril, and not rarely one that is part tendril 
and part cluster, bearing grapes. The vine, 
as long as it continues to grow, keeps on repeat- 
ing these parts, as seen in figure 2, and a full 


_ study of these wil] prepare the novice for the 


If we look at the | 
/ autumn and the growth the following spring. 





next steps—the appearance of the branch in 
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Raising Box from Cuttings. 





The advice has usually been given to set none 
but rooted plants in making a box edging, for 
the reason that we have seen such unsightly 
failures from cuttings made and set in the usual 
way. Our friend, “ Phil. Woodley, Esq.,” of 
N. C., sends us his plan, which we give below. 
His success may be due to his manner of mak- 
ing and setting the cuttings, though his more 


| genial climate may have something to do with 





it. Box is still the favorite edging where it will 
stand the winter, though we should not advise 
allowing plants in an edging to grow to the 
size that “Esq. Woodley” indicates. 

“The first step is to lay off the yard in some 
plain, but pleasing manner. After having 
thus laid off the walks, (which may be done 
with old shingles, pieces of laths, or anything 
of the kind, moving them until you have the 
line exactly as desired) then prepare them for a 
suitable edging. Nothing answers this purpose, 
we think, half as well as our common dwarf 
box. It may be raised to any extent in the 
following way: Trench your line six or eight 
inches deep—twelve is better—and four or five 
inches wide; then fill up with rich, light com- 
post, composed of wood mould, a small 
quantity of ashes, and rakings from any rich 
spot about the yard, and pack the same hard to 
its very top. The feet are the best packer that 
can be used, All is now ready for the box. 
Cuttings can be procured from any large shrub 











of the kind within reach, making them about 
six inches long, and leaving only about one inch 
of leaves on the whole piece,and that at the 
very top. Now make a dibble of any stick or 
piece of wood convenient, but round at the top, 
to secure the palm of the hand from injury, and 
you are ready to commence the edging. Plant 
the cuttings as you go—say twelve inches apart 
—first making the holes with the dibble, and 
then pressing the dirt firmly around each cut- 
ting, from bottom te top, and leaving but the 
inch of leaves onthe top above the surface. I 
should have said that, after laying off the line 
for the edging with old shingles or laths, (which, 
may be put as thickly as desired),and the course- 
of the future border is fully determined on, the- 
most of the sticks may be taken up for con- 
venience in trenching, the few remaining only- 
determining the general direction, and before: 
making the holes for planting the cuttings, a 
slight mark ought to be made on the packed 
compost, corresponding exactly to the line be- 
fore marked by the sticks. This will insure: 
regularity, and the line should be marked and 
re-marked until it is exactly as desired, for no 
future trimming can sv ply the deficiency. 
This is my plan of miking an edging, aud so 
well has it answered that out of about 2,000 cut- 
tings set in my yard, I lost twelve. They have 
had no attention save keeping them clear of 
weeds, and an occasional trimming. They have 
grown so handsomely under this treatment that 
it is now necessary to take up every other one, 
that those remaining may have ample room to 
“spread” themselves, thus giving me another 
supply for my own use and that of my friends.” 
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PLANT Lice AGAIN.—We gave last month 
Mr. Rivers’ preparation to destroy plant lice, or 
aphides, and we now give another, in order to 
keep our readers informed of everything that 
offers a prospect of relief from these pests. As 
soon as the young shoots push on the fruit trees, 
they are, in many localities, covered with these 
minute, but multitudinous, insects, each busily 
engaged in sucking the juices from the tender 
wood and checking its proper development. A 
correspondent in the London Journal of Horti- 
culture gives the following: 1 ounce of aloes, 2 
ounces of soft soap, and 1 ounce of sulphur,in 
a gallon of water. The preparation issaid tobe 
efficient, and if the common Cape aloes is used, 
it can be made sufficiently cheaply to allow it to 
be freely used. Dwarf trees in the garden are 
attended to without much difficulty, but for 
larger trees the task becomes one of considera- 
ble magnitude. Still, with Page’s Sprinkler, or 
some similar implement, all parts of a moderate 
sized tree can be reached. The insects multiply 
rapidly, and are most successfully attacked when 
they first make their appearance. The same 
writer says that this preparation is destructive 
to thrips. If it will keep off our thrips, so in- 
jurious to the grape vine, ‘it will be valuable. 
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Tue Pear ScaLe.—Tie (English) Journal 
of Horticulture has recently given a remedy 
for the pear scale, which we give as we find it. 
It is simply to paint over the affected trees with § 
boiled linseed oil, in early spring, just beforethe 
buds expand, and consequently just before the 
scale insect begins to multiply. Where the 
scale is very bad the trecs may as well die of 
the remedy as of the disease. ——Now, mind 
that we do not endorse or recommend this 
treatment, but if any one has a scaly pear tree, he 
can try anything that offers a prospect of cure. 
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Fig. L—FLoweEr OF 4Picr-BvsH. 
The Spice-bush—Lindera Benzoin. 
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These wintry days will soon be over, and 
the lover of native plants will be on the look- 
out for the first indications of returning spring. 
If he takes a tramp in the woods he will find 
that the buds of the Spice-bush are among the 
earliest things to show signs of life, and that 
when winter is fairly over, often as early as 
March, the impatient, swollen buds can con- 
tain the secret no longer, but burst their en- 
velopes and cover the straggling bush with pale 
yellow flowers, which, later, would appear quite 
inconspicuous, but coming so early they seem 
really gay. The Spice-bush is rather common 
in damp woods from New England to the Gulf 
of Mexico; it forms a shrub of five to ten feet 
high, with long and rather weak branches. The 
flowers are small, in little clusters, and both 
sterile and fertile ones are borne on the same 
bush. Fig. 1 shows a twig as it appears in 
flower, which is before the leaves expand, and 
figure 2 gives the leaves and the berries all of 
the natural size. The structure of the flower 
is interesting to the botanist, but is not easy to 
explain to the general reader. It is sufficient to 
say that there is no corolla, but what appears like 
one is a colored calyx, and that there are several 
rows of curiously shaped stamens. The berries 
are red and shining. All parts of the plant have a 
strong aromatic odor which is to some persons 
disagreeable; the shrub is closely related to 
Sassafras, and, like that, has been used as an 
aromatic stimulant, and from its having been 
employed medicinally is in some parts of the 
country known by the name of Fever-bush. 

This shrub has had a hard time with its 
botanical name; it was first called Laurus Ben- 








goin, it being considered by Lin- 
neeus as a Laurel, and the specific 
name, Benzoin, was given from a 
resemblance of its odor to that of 
the aromatic drug Benzoin. It 
being found not to be a Laurus, 
Nees made a new genus and took 
the old specific name Benzoin for 
it, and for along time the shrub 
went under the name of Benzoin 
odoriferum. Nees had overlooked 
the fact that Thunberg had many 
years before made a new genus 
for it, and called it after a Swedish 
botanist, Linder, Ziéndera, a name 
which, according to botanical 
rules, we are obliged to adopt and 
call the shrub Lindera Benzoin. 
We call attention to this shrub as 
one of the natives of our woods 
that has been almost overlooked 
by cultivators. Though it natu- 
rally prefers a damp and shaded 
locality, it perfectly well 
when transferred to drier and 
open grounds. Its natural habit, 
though not without grace, is rather 
too loose and straggling for the 
lawn or shrubbery, but it bears 
severe cutting kindly, and may be 
pruned into a compact shape. It 
certainly has good claims to a 
place among ornamental shrubs, 
not only on account of its early 
flowering, but for the beauty of 
its foliage and brilliancy of its 
berries. The shrub, if removed in 
spring, should be taken up very 
early; itis very readily recognized 
by its brownish yellow buds, and if there is any 


does 


doubt about its identity, the aromatic taste of 


the twigs, which is unlike that of any other 
of our native shrubs, will aid in determining it. 


_—— SS et 6 ee - > - — --- 
Apple Stocks from Cuttings. 


The failure of some varieties of fruit, of the 
apple especially, to do well in certain localities 
or in particular orchards, is not to be accounted 
for by any unsuitableness of soil or aspect, nor 
can the insects and fungi, which often do so 
much mischief, be held responsible for the 
trouble. 
overlooked, but which, we think, has great influ- 


ence in the matter—that is, uncongeniality of the | 


stock. As far as the stock goes, the propagator 
is working in the dark. 
grow, and all that the nurseryman knows 
about them is that some are vigorous and good 
stocks, and others are poor, and to be rejected. 
The stocks are all seedlings, and even if it were 
known from what variety of apple or pear they 
came, it would not help the matter, as they 
might or might not inherit the habit of growth 
of their parents. We know that certain vari- 
eties are freer growing, are more hardy, and 
have other qualities that make them to be pre- 
ferred as stocks over other sorts that are of a 
different character. In grafting a known sort 
of fruit into a seedling stock, we have to run the 
risk of the two being suited to each other. There 
is no immediate change to be looked for in the 
manner of propagating trees on the large scale, 
but there is one direction in which experiment- 
ers should turn their attention, and that is to 
find some suitable stock which can be freely 
grown from cuttings. The Paradise stock, used 
for dwarf apples, is readily propagated by stool 


There is one thing that is generally | 


Seeds are sown, plants | : 
sure of having a stock of a known character, 





Fig. 2.—FRUIT AND LEAVES OF SPICE-BUSH. 


layers, and there are in Europe several varieties 
of apple which make good stocks without dwarf- 
ing the trees, that grow readily from cuttings. 
Rivers gives an account of the Burr Knot Apple, 
agood kitchen fruit, and which grows from stout 
two and three year old shoots stuck in the 
eround. Several kinds of the Burr Knot are 
known, one of which called “Hyde's 
Walking-stick Apple,” because an old gentle- 
man by the name of Hyde used to stick a branch 
of it where an apple tree was wanted. Among 


is 


| our hundreds of varieties of apples there may 


| 


| 


be some that will root from cuttings, with suf- 
ficient readiness to form stocks, and though 
this method of propagation is likely to be too 
expensive and troublesome for the commercial 
grower, it would bea great advantage to the 
private propagator, as he would always be 
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Tue JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.—The Jerusa- 


| lem Artichoke is the tuber of a perennial sun- 





flower,and not the Artichoke proper,which is the 
flower-head of a thistle-like plant. The Jerusa- 
lem Artichoke has received very little attention 
as a cultivated plant, and is mainly to be found 
in old gardens, where it is suffered to exist, 
rather than encouraged to grow. Mr. J. Rohe, 
Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., says: “Dig the tubers 
early in the spring, and cook them just as you 
would vegetable oysters, than which I consider 
them much better. They grow sweeter by re- 
cooking and make a very good dish. Fed to 
cows, raw or boiled, I look upon them as very 
valuable, and they are quite prolific and of the 
easiest culture.” Much has been said in foreign 
journals, within a few years, of the agricultural 
value of this plant, and reliable information as 
to its productiveness is much needed, 
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THE FOUSEROLD. 


(2 For other Household Items, see * Basket” sg ) 
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Do you keep a Household Soariea't ? 
= 

A correspondent speaks of the keeping of a jour- 
nal of family events as one of the pleasures of life. 
Of the utility of such a practice we have no doubt. 
It would probably be irksome to many at first, but 
would soon come to be a pleasant part of the daily 
The pocket diaries published so cheaply 
have space enough to enter 
every thing that would be desirable. If one of 
these, furnished with a good pencil, were kept in 
the work-basket beside the needle case and the 
scissors, it would take but a few moments each 
day to make a record of passing events. Once of 
the items appropriately kept in such a journsl 
should be the family expenses, and there is usually 
a place at the end of these diaries where such an 
account can be arranged in an orderly manner, 
and footed up each month. The family expenses 
might be arranged under the heads of table, ward- 
robe, fuel, lights, service, education, travel, cte., 
and at the end of each month the heads of the fam- 
ily could tell very nearly whether they had spent 
more than they had earned. The whole secret of 
thrift in the household depends upon spending less 
than the income. Multitudes take no particular 
pains to ascertain either their income or expenses. 
They never know whether they are getting on or 
falling behind. They are never ready to settle ac- 
counts, and they live upon credit until nobody. will 
trust them. It is true there are some difficult cs in 
the way of a farmer keeping such an account, 
that would not embarrass a day laborer or a salaried 
man, These receive so much in wages or salary 
wnd know definitely how much they have to spend 
every day or every week. But the farmer provides 
very Jargely for his own wants, owns his house, 
perhaps, supplies his own fuel, and, in large part, 
his table. But it would not take long to ascertain 
howmuch wheat, corn, rye, potatoes, poultry, ete., 
of his own production, are consumed in the family, 
end what their market value is. If the estimate 
were made it would enable him to tell very nearly 
the expense of his housekeeping each month, and 
al the close of the year, when the account of crops 
was taken, he could tell very nearly what his in- 
come was. This definite knowledge would oper. 
ate favorably upon a farmer’s fortunes in many 
ways. He could check extravagance if he found 
it. He could retrench expenses if he found he 
was living beyond his income. He could get the 
new carriage or harness, or the piano for Kate, if 
the state of his finances justified it, without any 
uncomfortable apprehensions. If a man is not 
clear-headed cnough to keep accounts and live 
within his income, his wife should take hold and 
help him in his book-keeping. The temporal pros- 
perity of the family depends upon correct figures. 
Other items should finda place under their appro- 
priate dates,—births, deaths, and marriages in the 
circle of near relatives and friends, the beginning 
of the school, remarkable extremes in the weather, 
political, social, and ecclesiastical events, the blos- 
soming of fruit trees, and the first appearance of 
birds in the spring, the time of sowing or planting 
the principal crops, the several plantings in the 
garden, and every thing likely to be of interest in 
future years. Such a record, faithfully kept, would 
introduce system into the whole household. It 
would lead to definite knowledge of many things 
that now pass unobserved. It would cultivate the 
habit of observation, which is worth quite as much 
upon the farm as in any other calling. It is often 
wu imatter of very great importance to know just 
when an event happened, when a tree was planted, 
when it bore its first fruit, the date of a cold snap, 
ind the record of the thermometer. Legal decis- 
ions involving large sums frequently depend upon 
the memory of such small events. Recording 
them in a journal preserves an accurate knowledge of 
them, and is valuable for reference in future years. 
Not the least inducement to keep such a journal 
is its value as an heir-loom to the children, ever in- 


routine. 
iv all our large cities 








creasing in interest as it goes down to the coming 
generations. What would we give for such a 
record of the incidents in the daily life of our early 
ancestors in this country! It would afford a very 
good outline of their domestic life and of their 
characters. It would be betterthan their portraits, 
for it would show us their surroundings, their style 
of living, and much of the men and women them- 
selves. The bold doctrine of Sartor Resaxjus that 
clothing makes the man may not be true. If we 
could add to the work of the tailor, that of the 
schoolmaster and the pastor, the grocer and the 
butcher, and all the men with whom they had daily 
intercourse, we should see our forefathers very 
much as they were. Keep a household journal. 
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FRAME OF VINE TWIGS, 


Household Ornaments. 





It is often a convenience to be able to hang a pho- 
tograph or small picture by the wkiting desk or the 
toilet table, to be always in sight. The illustration 
shows arustic frame of suitable‘size for cartes de 
visite. It is made of the smallest twigs of the 
common Norway Spruce, about. 1¢ of an inch 
in diameter. The twigs may be’ cut at any time 
when it is convenient, and after lying a few days 
the leaves will drop off. The natural color is pleas- 
ing to the eye, and nothing needs: to be done to 
prepare them for the frame. Cut the side pieces 
of suitable length, with cross pieces for top and 
bottom. These are to be fastened at the joints 
with pins. The additional pieces above and below 
are fastened at the crossing with needle and thread, 
and the picture is kept in its place by a stitch at 
each corner, These can be made. very readily by 
the boys and girls with a little showing, and a great 
variety of tasteful patterns may be wrought with 
the small twigs. If stouter limbs,*a half inch or 
more in diameter, are taken, the- frames can be 
made much larger and of a more s@bstantial char- 
acter. Ifstout enough they can be fastened with 
glue, and they will last many years. Skillfully made, 
they are nice presents for friends, especially when 
they inclose the donor’s likeness. They are fre- 
quently manufactured for fairs, and bring very 
handsome returns for the labor invested in them. 
They cultivate the taste and ingenuity of the 
young, and are especially valuable for this reason. 
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Skating for Girls. 
pecs 

An anxious mother wishes to know if this is a 
proper amusement for girls. We can see no reas- 
onable objection to it on the score of health or 
morals. We have known occasional instances of 
injury to the health from indulgence in this amuse- 
ment, but it was clearly traceable to unsuitable 
clothing, and imprudent exposure after the exer- 
cise. The same causes would have been quite as 
damaging to the health of boys. It is a very com- 
mon. crror to suppose that girls need clothing less 
substantial than their brothers, because they usu- 





ally spend much less of their time in the open air. 
This is rather an argument for warmer clothing, 
that they may feel the change less, and be guarded 
against taking cold, Too thin clothing for girls is 
a radical vice in our household economy. A great 
outery against thin shoes was madea few years ago, 
and the fashion was changed very much for the 
better. But this was only a single item in which 
reform was demanded. The girl is quite as sensi- 
tive to cold as her brother, and demands as much 
clothing from: head to foot. The want of it ac- 
counts for much of the neuralgia, the rheumatism, 
and diseases of the throat and lungs, that afflict our 
American women. The English set us an admira- 
ble example in this respect. With a climate much 
less severe than ours in winter, they dress much 
warmer, and their women are trained from girlhood 
to out-door pursuits and amusements. They grow 
up with robust constitutions, well acquainted with 
the mysteries of the field and the garden, of the barn 
and stock-yard, as much accustomed to riding and 
walking, and as capable of enduring fatigue as man. 

Their shoes may be a little clumsy, and their com- 
plexion not so delicate, but they have what is bet- 
ter than any external grace, sound bodies, and that 
good common sense which comes of practical ac- 
quaintance with out-door life. Their refinement 
is not measured by dress and complexion. 

We have welcomed the present fashion of skating 
because it took our girls more into the open air, 
and enabled them to share the amusements of the 
other sex. It is not necessarily too severe, it 
strengthens the muscles, and accustoms the body 
to graceful movements. For aught we can see, the 
girls take to it as kindly as the boys, and it is quite 
as helpful in their physical training. Of course 
this amusement, like any other, needs regulation, 
and must have its appropriate times and places. 
It may become a mania and interfere with more 
important matters. It may lead to midnight ex- 
cursions and bad company. ‘There is no place of 
absolute safety, either in work or play, for the 
young. They need amusements quite as much as 
work, and kindly oversight and guidance in both. 
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Economy in Food. 
—— 

With a bountiful harvest in most parts of our 
country, there is a want of prosperity, and the need 
of a more rigid economy than most families are 
accustomed to practice. In the South much suf- 
fering is reported, though the corn and wheat crops 
were abundant. In the North trade is dull and 
many failures have already taken place. Manufac- 
turers are reducing their labor, and many are 
thrown out of employment. . In the cities and 
towns mechanics and laborers are not fully occu- 
pied, and they have to live on smaller incomes. 
All classes suffer in this general depression and 
must study economy. This virtue was practiced 
from stern necessity by former generations, but 
in our own time the tendency is all toward luxury 
and extravagance. The young begin where their 
fathers left off, and without much thought of the 
consequences, spend as freely as if they had the in- 
come of their fathers. There is great waste at the 
table especially. Much of the food is spoiled in 
cooking, much is left upon the plate to be thrown 
away, and hardly a thought is bestowed upon the 
amount of nourishment furnished by the different 
varicties of food offered in the market. Many will 
now have to study the problem of nourishment in 
the cheaper forms; and the experience of smaller 
incomes, if rightly improved, will be profitable. 
An average German or French family will live on 
half the income of an American, and keep in good 
physical condition. It is not necessary to goo 
health to buy Porter-house steak, or the dearest 
cuts of lamb and mutton. A soup prepared from 
meat costing one-fourth as much will appease 
hunger, and will go quite as far in sustaining the 
laboring man, though it may not please the appetite 
quite as well. Asa rule, we eat much more meat 
than Europeans, more than is good for our best 
physical development and sustenance. A bushcl 
of corn has about the same alimentary value as a 
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bushel of wheat, while it costs but half as much; yet 
upon the tables of many persons of small incomes, 
corn never makes its appearance. Properly cooked 
it makes exccllent bread, and in the hands of the 
skillful housewife, it is wrought into a great vari- 
ety of appetizing articles. It is attractive as hasty 
pudding, hominy, samp, and hulled corn. In the 
whole tribe of Johnny cakes and Indian puddings, 
it is glorious, as every one knows who has tested 
the many recipes that we haye published in our 
back volumes. Then, in farmers’ families, there is 
often a great dearth of vegetables. The potatoand 
turnip are universal, but’ the cauliflower, the more 
delicate kinds of cabbage, the beet, carrot, parsnip, 
horseradish, and celery, that might be on the table 
all through the winter, are quite frequently want- 
ing. In summer the kitchen garden is quite too 
tauch neglected, and the citizen fares much better 
than the farmer, who might have all the vegetables 
at small cost at his own door. <A good garden will 
half support a family, and the man who owns a 
small piece of land near his home can get whole- 
some food cheaper from ‘this source than from any 
other. In the economy which must needs be prac- 
tieed henceforth, determine to make the most of 
‘his source of supply., More fruits and vegetables 





of your own raising, and less-meaf, will be a sound | 


maxim in the household economy, And while 
npon this topic we must not overlook the dish of 
baked beans, which was thé main stay in New 
England families in the early days, and which still 
makes its regular appearance witliSunday morning 
in many Yankee homes. It is said that this escu- 
lent farnishes more nourishment for the price than 
anything else in the market. This is probably so. 
We know it to be savory and cheap in all the forms 
in which it comes to our table. It is an indispen- 
sable item in compounding sucéotash, a dish that 
is welcome once a week the year round, and is 
nearly as good in winter asin summer. It makes 
excellent soup. As porridge, it. is said to be best 
nine days old. It usually disappears on the first 
day, and we cannot speak for a greater age. The 
Lima bean, gathered fully ripe, or when the pod is 
green, and dried, is an excellent vegetable served 
with all meats, and ought to be as common as the 
potato, 
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To Our Household Correspondents. 

The pressure is, in part, removed from this de- 
partment, though we have still on hand several 
ood recipes waiting their appropriate season, 
and other material. We desire that these columns 
should be made the medium of communication 
among our readers on matters of common interest 
in the household. If the reader has any article of 
ornament or use that is particularly prized, tell us 
what it is and how to make it, that it may benefit 
entire the Agriculturist family, which is now 
spread over the whole country and even in foreign 
lands. A multitude of houses that we visit need 
just the convenience that is such a comfort to you, 
and would have it if it were made known. We 
want hints and suggestions, brief essays upon all 
that pertains to hottsehold cconomy. 
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i How to Entertain Guests. 


Emerson says: “I pray you, O excellent wife, 
not to cumber yourself and me to get a rich dinner 
for this man, or this woman, who has alighted at 
our gate, nor a bed-chamber made ready at too great 
acost. These things, if they are curious in, they 
ean get for a dollar at any village. But let this 
stranger see, if he will, in your looks, in your ac- 
cent and behavior, your heart and earnestness, 
your thought and will, what he cannot buy at any 
price, at any village or city, and which he may 
well travel fifty miles, and dine sparely, and sleep 
hard, in order to behold. Certainly let the board 
be spread and the bed be dressed for the traveller ; 
but let not the emphasis of hospitality be in these 
things. Honor to the house where they are simple 
to the verge ef hardship, so that ‘the intellect is 
awake and sees the laws of the universe, the soul 
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the visible effort put forth to entertain them. 


worships truth and love, honor and courtesy flow 
into all deeds.” 

The most obtuse must see in this quotation the 
whole philosophy of hospitality. One of the 
greatest delights of having a home of our own is 
to have in it a place for friends and strangers. We 
do not build a house simply to mect the wants of 
our own families. We have one or more guest 
chambers and the extension table, to which we may 
welcome our friends. The larger a man’s means, 
the more liberal provision he makes for hospitality. 
They are greatly to be pitied who can barely sup- 
ply their own physical wants, who dwell always in 
narrow quarters, who lave no pillow or plate for 
friend or stranger. The farm-house generally has 
room enough for all, and some that we wot of have 
an indetinite power of expansion, that rivals India 
rubber. The rail ear of our cities is not more ac- 
commodating. There is always room for one more, 
and where the welcome is so hearty, the one more 
sends his regrets for absence, and comes next time. 
There are othcrs with houses roomy enough, but 
unblest with frieuds the year round. No one 
breathes the fragrance of their roses, or wipes the 
bloom from the clusters that are supposed to grace 
their tables. They live to themselves very elegant- 
ly and comfortably, it may be, but very narrowly 
The door-step is always clean, and 
the lawn in front always shorn. It is kept for the 
eyes and not for the feet. No children play there. 
The dogs are not at homie there. We hope the 
folks are, and enjoy it. 





There are others who would like to make their | 


friends welcome, but spoil their pleasure by over 
The guests are made to feel uneasy by 
The 
whole seeret of putting onr friends at their ease is 
to be at And in order to be thus, 
we must not misinterpret their visit. 
not come to see our furniture, our equipage, our 
dress, but ourselyés. Courtesy, then, rather de- 
mands our society and conversation than our silver 
ware and cookery. There is no objection, of course, 
to the best tea urn and the cups and saucers to 
match, but they should set upon the table as if they 
were every-day ware. By all means kill the turkey, 
if that is your humor, but do not tell the guest 
that the bird has been waiting his coming a month. 
Let the rare dish be served up with as much ease 
as if it were always upon your table. Keep your 
art, whatever it may be, out of sight. Do not let 
your guest suspect that you are making an effort 
to entertain him, lest he go away pained with the 
feeling that he has been a burden to you, and never 
come again. Study his aptitudes and tastes, and 
make him instruct you in those things of which 
you know litile and would like to know more. He 
must be a rare man if he have not some experi- 
ences in life to which you are a stranger. He 
comes from another sphere of toil, and has differ- 
ent surroundings from your own. Make him your 
superior and benefactor, by drawing out of him his 
knowledge and experience for your own benefit. 
So shall you part at the gate, both enriched in your 
mental and social natures. 

Nor should we turn aside wholly from the rou- 
tine of our daily life to make our guests welcome. 
Every one worthy to sit at your table knows that 
life has its necessary duties. Do not burden him 
with the thought that your business is suffering 
derangement and loss by his coming. Your inter- 
course will be all the sweeter and more profitable 
for coming in the intervals of your regular cares, 
Give him to-day only that which you have to spare 
to-day, that there may be no strain on the morrow 
to recover your lost possession, and no wish in 
your heart that he had not come when he did, or 
had not come at all. 


exertion. 


ease ourselve 8. 
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Frost Bitten Feet. 


a 

These are in order at this season of the year, in all 
careless families, and in some that are quite care- 
ful. This is one of the cases in which an ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of cure. But if 
the ounce has not been taken, and the frost has, 





They have 
| 


much depends upon timely remedies. The feet 
should be put immediately into cold water and 
thawed out very gradually. The sudden thawing 
docs more injury than the frost. Apply sweet oil 
or the glycerine ointment mentioned in last 
month’s Basket, to the injured parts, and keep 
quiet until the system has time to repair damages, 

<<. et @ ee 


To Prevent Stoves from Rusting. 
— 

A correspondent asks how to prevent stoves 
from rusting. One who speaks from long ex- 
perience recommends common stove blacking, and 
no kind of oil but elbow grease. Much depends 
upon the condition in which stoves are put away, 
and upon the place of deposit. Ifin a filthy, rusty 
condition, they will rust still more. If put ina 
cellar or damp place they will be likely to rust with 
any amount of polish. If thoroughly polished— 
the elbow grease not spared—and set in the garret 
or upper chamber, they will ordinarily go through 
without damage. But as mortals are engaged in 
the manufacture of stove polish, and as servants that 
ply the brush are also mortal, we advise the house- 
keeper to look occasionally at stoves not in use. 
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Recipes for Cooking. 


a 

The following aré contributed by Mrs. D. W. 
Sutton, Westchester County, New York. 

Crampets.—Make a batter of one quart of 
milk and flour, add a little salt, and one half cup of 
yeast; when very light, add nearly one eup of but- 
ter; bake on a.greased griddle in rings. 

Mu ffins.—To a batter of one quart of milk, 
add 4 eggs, a little salt, and half cup of melted but- 
ter; may be baked in small tins in the oven instead 


of inrings ona griddle. They may be madeof rye. 


Cream Muffims.—Onc pint of cream, one 


| 
pint of flour, a little salt, and three eggs, well 


| sugar, and two to four eggs, sponge. 


beaten, and one half teaspoonful soda; stir the 
whites in last. Nice baked in new cups, kept clean 
with dry cloth, and not wet or greased. 
Rusk.—One pint bowl of light sponge, with 
two potatoes mashed fine, added while warm; one 
half cup of melted butter, one cup of sugar, sponged 
with two cups of milk. When light, knead up and 
make into biscuits, or roll and cut with a tumbler; 
place close together, when very light again, bake; 
when 2 little browned, wash with sweetened milk. 
Rask with Eggs.— Once pint bowl of light 


sponge, one half cup of melted butter, one cup of 
When light, 


_ knead and form into biscuit; then when very light, 





bake. If washed with sweetened milk or water 
when nearly done, it will give them a nice color. 
The same recipe will also make nice doughnuts. 


Pop Overs.—Batter two cups of milk with 
two cups of flour, add the yolks of twe eggs, a lit- 
tle salt, lastly the whites; bake in small tins. 


Corn Griddle Cakes.—Three cups of 
meal, one cup of flour, one cup of sour cream, one 
cup of sugar, three eggs, well beaten, a little saler- 
atus and salt, thinned with milk. 


Potato Cakes.—To a scant half peck of 
potatoes grated, add two eggs, salt, thicken with a 


little flour, and fry in a spider, or bake. Boiled grated 
potatoes may be used, but are not quite so nice. 


Soda Biscuit.—Rub up fine into five tum- 
blers of sifted flour a lump of butter or lard the 
size of a large egy; if lard, add more salt. Before 
the flour is sifted, stir in one teaspoonful of soda, 
and two of cream tartar, thoroughly mixed; add 
enough sweet milk or water to make it knead nice- 
ly, then either make into cakes with the hand, or 
roll out and cut up to suit the fancy, and bake in 
a rather quick oven. Another.—Eight tumblers 
of flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of soda, and 
four of cream tartar, and butter the size of two 
eggs, and wet with swect milk enough to knead 
nicely. Sour milk and less shortening may be used, 
instead of cream tartar which disagrees with some. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


; What Little Folks Can Do. 


A great army with banners flying, drums beating, and 
guns brightly gleaming in the sunlight, marched to oyver- 
power the forces of a nation with which they were at 
war. They had been victorious in many a hard fought 
battle, and their present foes were already retreating be- 
fore them; they were sure of another triumph. ‘“ How 
can we Withstand them ?”’ anxiously inquired the gener- 
als of the retreating force. ‘If the little white warriors 
of the North would only come to our aid, then we need 
mot fear,” they said among themselves. Still the army 
advanced like a torrent that nothing could hinder, ‘ See, 
here is a great city,” they exclaimed, as they drew near a 
famons place, where churches, towers, stores, and dwell- 
ings, spread out before them for miles, ‘* Here will we 
rest, and have merry times in the houses of our enemies ;” 
and they thought of the gay revels they had enjoyed in 
other cities, ‘*Let us get the red people to help us,” 
exclaimed the retreating force, as the invaders drew near. 
They had always kept the red people for servants. 
These were very savage in their disposition, and also very 
hungry, and had they not been carefully watched, would 
have eaten up or destroyed everything the city contained. 
“Yes, we will set the red people free,”’ said the desper- 
sate fugitives, ‘Sand they shall fight our foes until the 
evhite warriors of the North come to our assistance.” 
o every man turned his servants loose, giving them per- 
mission to hold a grand carnival. Away they flew as 
though mad with delight. They whirled through the 
houses, seized upon everything within their reach, 
climbed upon each other’s shoulders to get at the highest 
places, and soon were ina most furious frolic. ‘* Fire !"’ 
“Fire! shouted the soldiers, for soon these imps had the 
avbole city in a blaze. Houses, stores, churches, and 
towers, came crashing to the ground, and the red people 
«daneed about the ruins in frenzied glee. In vain the sol- 
liers fought them; not until the proud city was in ruins 
did the terrible carnival end, and the red people slink 
-away and ‘hide themselves in holes and corners. But now 
a more terrible foe appeared. The white warriors of the 
North came riding to the conflict, each on a snow white 
charger, aud armed with a diamond pointed spear. Yet 
they did not seem so terrible, for they were so small that 
you might hold more than a hundred of them in your 
hand, and crush them all by closing it. But then there 
~vere.such countiess numbers of them, and they were so 
bold! As far as the eye could reach, they appeared troop- 
ing in sight, and day after day, and night after night, they 
still came on. They would charge right into the midst 
of the fierce soldiers, smite them in the face, strive to 
pierce their heavy boots, entangle their feet, and with 
blow after blow they so kept up the contest that ere long 
the bravest men lost heart, the stoutest horses were over- 
come and sank exhausted upon the field. <A retreat was 
‘commenced, but still the little white warriors come pour- 
ing on, and of the hundred thousands.of men who marched 
forth so confidently, but a straggling handful ever returned 
to tell of the horrible sufferings they had endured, and of 
the sad deaths of their companions in that terrible retreat 
from Moscow. There! now, you have discovered that 
the red people were the little sparks of fire, and the white 
warriors were only snow-flakes, and remember that by 
each little one doing his part, great things were accom- 
plished. So, little folks, do your part in this world well, 
and more wonderful things yet will follow. 


Bread Cast on the Waters. 


A young man living in New York at the time of the 
discovery of gold in California, was led by the prevailing 
excitement tv sell all he had heresand travel to that land 
of promise. He arrived safely, made his way to the 
mountains, and worked hard for months, but with little 
success. Soon his money was gone, his clothes tiearly 
worn out, and he must either starve or find his way back 
to San Francisco, and get employment there. He started 
on foot, and slowly made his journey. One afternoon he 

- came to the bank of a stream: which must be crossed. A 
ferryman was ready with a row boat. “ What is your 
. charge ?”’ asked the traveler. ‘ One dollar, sir.’ ‘* Well, 


I shall have to foot it up the stream until I can find a | 


‘crossing place.” ‘* Are you hard up?” asked the ferry- 
vman. “I’m dead tvoke,’’ was the desponding reply. 
“‘ Jump in, I’m not the man to send a fellow adrift ’—and 
With a few vigorous strokes they were soon in the mid- 
dle of the stream. Here the boatman stopped rowing 
and, looking into his face, asked, ‘* Is your name Jones ?”” 
“Yes,” replied the other, with a start at finding himself 
recognized. ‘ Didn’t your father belong to the church 
in—— street?” ‘Yes. “I thought so,” and with that 
he drew from his pocket a bag and commenced counting 
out gold pieces, ‘*I have made five hundred dollars by 
ferrying passengers ; here are three hundred of them for 
you. Youcan pay me when you are flush, or if that don’t 
happen, then all right. You think I’m crazy, perhaps,” 





continued he, observing the astonished looks of the tray- 
eler, but I was never in better senses in my life. When 
I was a little boy and my mother was a poor widow, many 
atime has your father visited our home, and when he 
had gone, somewhere about the room we would find 
money fora barrel of flour, or to pay the rent, when we 
knew not before where it was to come from; and as long 
as I live, if I have only a crust, when I find one of his 
sons in want, he shall get the biggest half.’ The loan 
was gratefully accepted, by its aid the traveler was able 
to reach San Francisco, earn enough to repay his bene- 
factor, and return safely to his home. This story, with 
the exception of the name, is a true one, related by the 
traveler himself, illustrating the precept, ‘* Cast thy bread 
upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it after many days.” 





Habits of Sheep—A Manin a Ludi- 
crous Position. 


An exchange publishes the following: ‘Sheep per- 
severingly follow their leader wherever he goes; but, if 
in case of sudden alarm, any one of the flock runs forward 
to escape, and thus takes the lead, the rest generally fol- 
low him, regardless of any obstructions. Of this singular 
disposition we once witnessed an instance in Cleveland, 
Ohio. A butcher’s boy was driving about twenty fat 
sheep through the city; but they ran down a street along 
which he did not want them to go. He observed a scav- 
enger at work with his broom a little way before them, 
and called out loudly for him to stop the sheep. The man 
accordingly did what he could to turn them back, running 
from side to side, always opposing himself to their pas- 
sage, and brandishing his broom with great dexterity; 
but the sheep, much agitated, pressed forward, and at last 
one of them came right up to the man, who, fearing it 
was about to jump over his head while he was stooping, 
grasped the short broomstick in both hands, and held it 
over his head. He stood fora few seconds in this posi- 
tion, when the sheep made a spring, and jumped fairly 
over him, without touching the broom. The first had no 
sooner cleared this impediment than another followed, 
and another, in such quick succession that the man, per- 
fectly confounded, seemed to lose all recollection, and 
stood in the same attitude till the whole had jumped over 
him, not one attempting to pass on either side, though 
the street was quite clear. As this took place during wet 
weather, as may be easily imagined, the man was entirely 
bespattered with dirt before they had all passed; and 
it is impossible to conceive a more ludicrous ap- 
pearance than the poor fellow made on the occasion. 


Tumble Bugs. 


i suppose all little people who have ever lived in the 
country are acquainted with the dusty, awkward, black 
beetle, which often goes by the name of tumble bug. 
The name was probably given to it because it is always 
rolling about a great ball of manure twice as large as 
itself, and tumbling over it in a very ungraceful manner. 
This seems rather hard ball playing to be kept up all the 
long summer days, and, infact, it is no play at all, but 
real work—the daily work of this beetle, just as all other 
beetles, bugs, and flies, have their work, each in its own 
way, while they seem to be humming and buzzing so 
lazily in the sun. 

It is easy to see that this rusty, tumble bug beetle is a 
plebeian among insects, quite coarse and dirty—or, as 
some people might say,—disgusting. While the wealthy, 
respectable bee is making beautiful little cells of wax 
for her future young, and laying up great stores of rich, 
sweet honey for them, the mother tumble bug is just as 
busy providing for her children according to her means 
and understanding, Not knowing how to make wax- 
cells, and having no suitable wings to fly among the 











flowers for honey, she lays her eggs on a bit of soft, barn- | 


yard manure, and then rolls it over and over with great | 


patience, until the ball is large enough to supply her 
young ones with food as long as they are unable to help 
themselves. In time, little maggots come out of the eggs, 
—for the infant tumble bugs are not at all like their 
mother,—and it is only after they have eaten their way 
out of the balls that they gradually change from their 
grub or larva state into dusty, hard working beetles. 





A Railway Incident. 


The Duke of Argyle and the Duke of Northumberland 
were traveling together in a railway car in England, when 
a traveling salesman entered the apartment with them. 
All were very sociable and the conversation was unre- 
strained, the clerk not knowing who were his compan- 
ions. At one of the stations the Duke of Northumber- 
land got out and was received by a large number of ger- 
yants, who conducted him to his splendid carriage that 
stood waiting. ‘* That must be some great ‘ szell,’’’ said 
the salesman to the remaining Duke. ‘ That is the Duke 
of Northumberland,” was the reply. ‘Is it possible,” 
replied the salesman, much astonished, ‘“‘and only to 
think how free he was with two little snobs like us!” 


New Puzzles to be Auswered. 





No. 2%. Puzzle Picture.—The Old Man of the Woods 
will be found somewhere in company with the baboon’; 
the latter is much the better looking of the two. 


ware 





No. 29%. Mustrated Rebus.—Well worth remembering. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles, 


The following are answers to the puzzles in the Jann- 
ary number, page 27, No, 291.—* Plow deep while slIng- 
gards sleep, And you will have corn to use and to keep.” 
....No, 292.—'* Waste not, want not.*’....No._ 293.—Co- 
lumbns inchains....No, 204.—Be backward in nought, 
but be ever on time... No. 295.—A Roman knows no 
fear. The following have sent correct answers to some 
of the puzzles previously published. W. F. Gale, L. L. 
Ford, Alfred Boibie, L. M. Wright, 11. Augusta Worces- 
ter, R. M. Swan, J. Milton Snyder, W. T. Fuiler, E. H. 
Field, H. L. Hoynet, Jr., Sanford Horton, N. E. Melick, 
“PF... D. H. Noon, M. A. Harnish, J. Milton Snyder, Geo. 
C. Pfontz, 8, W. Smith, Jas. W. Foster, C. Sumner War- 
basse, Willie W. Stockton, Ray Billingsley, John Austin, 
Richard H. ‘Wilson, Madeline Bart, C. J. Thomas, 
* Time-piece,” J, H. Gray, Wm . Heath, Isaac 
Tull Lain, Isabella baer Stewart, Geo. M. Buck, J. H. 
Gray, Mollie Kerr, Knickerbocker, Martin H. Horning. 
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THE TIRED 


Poor, tired, girl! We should not like to follow her in 
her daily round, through the long streets, into the stores, 
up and down the stairs into offices, repulsed with a gruff 
“no,” by busy men, hustled out of doors by rough port- 
ers, stared at, teased, perhaps insulted, by thoughtless or 
vicious boys, and seldom greeted with a kind word. If 
this life be continued, in a few years that fair, round, 
face, will be sharpened by exposure and want, and its 
eweet expression spoiled by the evil thoughts and pas- 
cions which street life is almost sure to produce. Why 
rhould the child be thus pitilessly thrust out into the 
world? The place for her is at home under the tender 
care of a mother, or at school, to be guided by faithful 
teachers to intelligent, useful, virtuous, and happy life. 
But she has no home. The place where her drunken 
father and sick mother stay is some dark, cold, garret, or 
damp and filthy cellar—the street is better than that. 
She is driven forih, day by day, with threats of punish- 
ment, if she fail to bring home 2 certain amount at night, 
and the threats are not idle words, for she has often suf- 


MATCH 


[COPYRIGHT SECURED.) 


| fered cruel beatings from those who should have been 
| her protectors. Such is the history of hundreds of little 
‘Match girls” in New York and other large cities ; 
girls that,sheltered by such homes as you are blessed with, 
would be as happy, as attractive, perhaps more worthy 
every way than those who now despise them because 
they are poorly clad and live in the street. Think of these 
things when tempted to speak harshly to such unfortun- 
ate ones, or when unhappy because you may not have 
some things which the children of richer people enjoy ; 
and when it is in your power do something to add at 
least. a smile to the life of these friendless ones! 


Seeing vhe Chips Fly. 


Some years ago, 2 young New Englander found him- 
self in the back part of Pennsylvania, ashore as to the 
means of living. In this strait he applied to a wealthy 
| Quaker in the neighborhood for help. ‘I will furnish 
thee with work, and will pay thee for it, friend.”’ said the 





| 
| 


GIRL. — Engraved for the American Agriculturist by J. Langridge. 


Quaker; ‘* but it isnot my custom to give alms.to one 
that is able to labor, like thee.” ‘Well, that’s all I 
want,” said the Yankee; ‘ef course, I am willing to 
work.” ‘*Whatcan thee do, friend?’ ‘‘I will do any- 
thing to get alittle money to help me out of my difficn!- 
ties.” ‘* Well, there is a log yonder, and there is an az 

Thee may pound on the log with the head of the ax, ana 
if thee is diligent and faithful, I will pay thee a dollara 
day.” ‘** Agreed; I'd as soon do that as anything else.”’ 
And so the youth went to work and pounded Instily with 
the head of the ax upon the log. After a time he paused 
to take breath; then he began again. But after half an 
hour he stopped, threw down the ax impatiently, and 
walked away, saying, “Tl be hanged if I'l] cut wood 
without seeing the chips fly!" He conld not be blamed 
much, for nothing is more laborious and unsatisfactory 
than continuing to work without seeing any results. 








’ 





Conundrum.—With what sort of a throat can a singer 
reach high notes? A soar throat, to be sure, 
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(Little 1s Eisseal 


Is acknowledged by Press and People almost univer- 
sally to be THE BEST PAPER for Boys ano 
Ginzs ever published in this oe 

It is edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


*“Volames begin July or Janua: Back Nos. supplied. 
Terms, One Dollar a year; Rample. copy ten cents, 
GREAT seas! tier na Sad are offered to those 

with to raise clubs. 
Address, ALE ‘RED L. SEWELL, Publisher, 
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CARD 


TO NURSERYMEN, DEALERS, AND 
LARGE PLANTERS OF 
Grapes, Strawberries, Raspber- 
vies, Blackberries, Goose- 
berries, Currants, &c. 


Heretofore we have not been able to offer any special In- 
ducements to the Trade as the demand for our vines and 
plants has generally exceeded the supply, and our business 
has been confined chiefly to planters. Our sales, though 
made to parties all over the country, have been to us the 
most efficient kind of advertising, and dealers being so often 
inquired of for our stock, have urgently applied to us fora 
supply. We have been preparing as rapidly as possible to 
mect these requirements, 








such articles as we offer. 

Our present stock of vines and plants is much the largest 
and best we have ever offered, and cannot fail to give entire 
satisfaction to the purchaser, whether he buys to plant or 
sell, and our prices will be found as low as the same quality 
of a genuine article can be had anywhere. 

All who have examined our stock, pronounce it unsur- 
passed in execllence and cheapness. 

Mr. M. B. Batemam, Sec. of The Lake Shore Grape Grow- 
ers’ Association, and of the Ohio Horticultural Seciety, says 
of our.grape vines: 

“ Having visited Mr, Knox's grounds, and inspected his 
stock of grape vines, several times during the season of 
growth the present year, (1867), I can state, that, for thrifti- 
ness of growth, as well as freedom from disease, his stock of 
young vines is us good as I have ever secn, and the best of 
equal extent and variety within my knowledge at this time. 
The assortment of varieties is very complete, embracing all 
the popular kinds fn good proportion—the supply of Concord 
and Jves is specially large and fine, The prices I regard as 
quite reasonable for the quality of the stock.” 


The New Edition of our Descriptive and Illtas- 
trated Catalogue, of 64 pages, and our Wholesale 
List (for dealers only) forwarded to applicants enclosing 
10 cents. 


Cards, Cirenlars, Order Books, &c., furnished those who 


buy to sell again. 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RHODODENDRONS 


of the best sorts 





are offered at much lower prices than 
ever before. 
PARSONS & CO., 


Friusnaine, N. Y. 












Our grounds have been enlarged | 
and our facilities greatly increased for the production of | 





Waittock’s Horticut- 
TURAL ADVERTISER, with 
either the N. Y¥. Weekly 
Times, Tribune, or World, 
$2.00 ; Methodist, Horti- 
cuitarist, or Country Gen- 
tleman, $2. 50; Harper’s 
Monthly, $4. 80 ; Ameri- 
con Agriculturist, $1.50. 

8Y Park Row, N. Y. 
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All articles of interest 
to Horticulturists fur- 
nished at Warrock’s 

ALL NuRSERTIEs IN ONE. 
87 Park Row, N. ¥. 
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GRAPE VINES. 


For Prices see List on page 78. 
PARSONS & CO. 


ROSES. 


All the best sorts of vigorous growth 





and well rooted, at $15 per 100, 
Address 
PARSONS & CO., 


Friusuine, N. Y. 





“Wye AND MUSCLE.”—To cul- | 


tivate the Memory, to learn how 
o “Read Character,” by the face, voice, 
walk, and action, read the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, at $3 a year. 
To cultivate the muscle, the soil, fruits, 
etc., read the American AGRICULTURIST, 
$1.50 a year, or the two for $4 a year. 
Address §. R. WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 
ee DERBY, LORD STANLEY, 


Perer Cooper, Cuartes Macy, 





Daniet Drew, Rev. Dr. Denn, 


portraits, biographies, and characters, 


civen in the Feb. No, PHRENOLOGI- | 


CAL JOURNAL, 30 cts., or 83 a year. 
New Vol. 


American Agriculturist and Phrenologi- 


Now is the time to subscribe. 


cal Journal, a year for $4, Address 
S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





PRINCE & COS. | 
“AUTOMATIC ORGANS. 
AND MELODEONS. | 


Forty thousand arenowinuse: 
BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO. ILL. 
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BRICK MACHINE. 


Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, great strength, 





and immense compressing power, IS GUARANTEED, With 


eizht men and two horses, to self-temper the clay and make 
$,600 t 0 3.500 elegant bricks per hour, J. RENICK, Pro- 
prietor, No. 71 Broadway, New York, Room 28, 


FYERALD OF HEALTH.—Besidcs 

more than 50 other articles the February No. contains 
an article by Mrs, E. Oakes Smith, on “CHoosrne a Hus- 
BAND,” which every one should read. This monthly advo- 
cates a higher type of manhood, physically, intellectually, 
andmorally. For $0 subscriptions and $60 we send a Whecl- 
er & Wilson sewing machine worth $33. $2.00 a ycar, saim- 
ples @ eents, MILLER, WOOD & CO., 

15 Laight-tt., New Tork. 





with | 


GOOD BOOKS 


That it will pay every one, who 
owns a rood of land, to buy. 





SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW 8S. FULLER. 

It tells all about 

STRAWBERRIES. — RASPBERRIES. — BLACKBER. 
RIES.—BARBERRIES. — DWARF CHERRIES. —CUR- 
RANTS. —GOOSEBERRIES. — CRANBERRIES.— HUC- 
KLEBERRIES.—CORNELIAN CHERRIES. 

This book covers the whole ground of Propagation, 
Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - ~- PRICE, $1.50. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


In the Market and Family Garden. 
By PETER HENDERSON, 

Everything is made perfectly plain, Read ‘the Tastr 
| OF CONTENTS. 

MEN FITTED FOR GARDENING.—AMOUNT OF 
CAPITAL REQUIRED.—PROFITS OF MARKET GAR- 
DENING.—MANURES AND .IMPLEMENTS.—LOCA- 
TION, SITUATION, PREPARATION.—WHEN, AND 
WHERE TO SOW.—TRANSPLANTING; INSECTS.— 
VARIETIES AND CULTIVATION.—PACKING FOR 
SHIPPING.—PRESERVATION IN WINTER. 


Find out from this book how to make money from 
your Garden. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - 











PRICE, $1.50. 
GRAPE CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW 8. FULLER. 

GROWING FROM SEED.—PROPAGATION- FROM 
BUDS.—PROPAGATING HOUSES.— CUTTINGS IN 
OPEN AIR.—HOW TO MAKE LAYERS.—GRAFTING 
| THE GRAPE.—HYBRIDIZING; CROSSING.—SOIL, 
SITUATION, PLANTING.—INSECTS, MILDEW, SUN- 
| SCALD, ETC.—V. ALUABLE, AND DISCARDED VA- 

RIETIES. 
| New Edition, revised and enlarged, 

SENT POST-PAID, -- - - “- ‘PRICE, $1.50. 
| 49 


AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 
The New Book on Apples, 


By DOCT. JOHN A. WARDER. 

HISTORY.—PROPAGATION.—BUDS, CUTTINGS.— 
SITE FOR AN ORCHARD.— PREPARATION OF SOIL. 
—SELECTION; PLANTING.—CULTURE & ‘PRUN- 
ING.—RIPENING & PRESERVING. — CLASSIPICA- 
TION & DESCRIPTION.—CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 

The latest and best book on Apples, 19mo., pp. 744. 
SENT POST-PAID, - -. + - . PRICE, $3.00. 


SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
By S. M. SAUNDERS. 

This valuable little work eontains articles on the 
following, and othor subjects relating to Farm-yard 
Poultry :— 

ORIGIN. — POULTRY HOUSES. — FEEDING OF 
POULTRY.—BREEDING OF CHICKENS.—MANAGE- 
MENT.—FATTENING POULTRY. —DISEASES OF 
FOWLS.— PREFERABLE BREEDS.— FEEDING OF 
DUCKS.—POULTRY FOR EXHIBITION. 

SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE, paper 40c., cloth Téc. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT AND DRAIN- 


ING FOR HEALTH. 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 
CONTENTS. 

LAND TO BE DRAINED.—HOW DRAINS ACT.— 
Now TO LAY OUT DRAINS.— HOW TO MAKE 
DRAINS.—HOW TO TAKE CARE OF DRAINS.— 
WHAT DRAENING COSTS.—WILL IT PAY ?—HOW 
TO MAKE TILES.—RECLAIMING SALT MARSHES. 
—HOUSE AND TOWN DRAINAGE. 

A Book that ought to be in the hands. of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, -. -  - - PRICE, $1.50. 


; ORANGE JUDD & CD., 245 Broadway. 
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GARDENING FOR PROFTIT. 


(BY PETER HENDERSON.) 


This work lias attained a largersale in one season than any other book ever published on Gardening in this country. Its teachings are the experienee of 20 years in growing garden 
preducts forthe great market of New York, and are alike applicable to private or Market Gardening, Price, $1.50 by Mail, prepaid. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue for 1868, of SEEDS and IMPLEMENTS is now ready and will be mailed to all applicants for 25 cts. Also, our Illustrated Catalogue for 1868, of NEw and 
RARE plants, price 25cts. But to our customers of last scasou they will be mailed as usual without charge. 


HENDERSON & FLEMING’S SELECTED SEEDS AND PLANTS 


FOR MARKET GARDENERS AND OTHERS. 














per ounce. per ib. [ per qt. per bush. per qt. per bush. 
Asparagas, Giant..... Hinisneoivairer’ $ 10cts. $ % | Beans, (Bush), Valentine, Refugee, Mo- Peas, (Early), Dan'l. O’Rourke, Ex. Early 
Beets, Early Bassano, Short Top Round 20 “ 2.00 | - HAWK. .....s 0000. idaominnes 50 * $12.00 : Kent...... ehasaknens setae apenasoase $30“ § 7.00 
** Henderson's Pine Apple, Long | (Pole), London Horticultural, *¢ (Second crop), Champion, Napoleon, 
Smooth dark Blood........... 2° 2.00 | Red Cranberry oo: 15.00 DING DPOB ccs ccvsccessecccsve 40 “* 9.00 
- sa BAERS WINGS BRA 6 6 ieocs ciscccces 1.00 “ 18.00 
Cabbage, Early true Jersey Wakefield..1.50 “ 16.00 | i cheba rapes ad ia , PLANTS AND ROOTS. 
oe Early Ox Heart, Winningstadt, Corn, Dwart Prolific, Asylum, Evergreen 80 6.00 | Onion Sets, Yellow Danvers, Yellow 
PE eovavasstbssnsheaness a> 4.00 . . a St ae EEN 49 * 6.00 
= (ate) Flat Dutch, Bergen, Cedar Hill Early Tomato, ta -* Wiles ons 00-5 sgn'esdytexssss s ° _ i) 
| errr | Sees 4.00 et SE per bush. per 
Carrot, Early Horn, Long Orange....... = 2.00 ‘ salar Potatoes, Early Goodrich............000- $3.50 § 8.00 
Caulifiower, Farly Paris, Nonpariel.. 1.50 “ 16.00 ai RRIGRRON oe cs cusanapanacsa dane $i 1.00 
Celery, New Dwi. White, Boston Market. 1.00 “ 12.00 a ae Nhe trsi ss Weskncwecdeucebed 8.00 = 
- White Solid, Red Solid.......... 40 “ 4.00 AVISON. .eeeseeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee TO . 
Cucumber, White Spine, Cluster, Long . Asparagus Roots, (2 a” $1.50 per 100; $10.00 
Green........ ee | Mew 15 : per 1,000, 

New York Improved Large Rhubarb, Victoria and Linneus, $3 per doz. ; $15 per 100, 
— an... pds Ro eeanes re 1.00 * 12.00 Cabbage Plants, (Cold Frame), Wakefield, $1.50 per 
eee 40° 4.00 = ~~ eg ap hong per 1,000. 

I oe rnieecsbencshscepane J » 75 cts. H ,000. 
. Caulifiowcr “ «$2.00 per 100; $15 per 1,000. 
- ° on « M 
Melon, oem, Cree ng od Horseradish Sets, $1.00 per 100; $7.50 per 1,000, 
any ee mara scar Se 2 1.50 For other varieties of Vegetable Seeds, together with 
. Tall and ch ope aatiat 29 2.00 Flower Sceds, Fertilizers, and Implements, 
a . > + " Di ‘ch, Denvers.... 935“ 3.00 send for general Descriptive Catalogue. All seeds sent free 
Onion, a anw ve ae oe 4.00 by mail at the prices named, exccpt Beans, Corn, and Peas; 
Cc Se se he aaa 5; é for these § cts. per lb. must be added for postage. 
Parsley, Extra Dwarf Curled.... ..... 15 1.50 
Pumpkin, Cheese, Connecticut Field... 10 “ 75 cone variety nance or oceans by - and other " LAWN GRASS SEED. 
Radish, Scarlet Turnip, Long Searlet.. 15 “ 1.50 | Market Gardeners in the vicinity of New York, combines Central Park BIKA! i. iossccinsas. coved $6.00 per bushel. 
Salsify , White Oyster Plant, Scorzenera, the qualities of T, 
wiack OpwerPiat. 2 20 | PARLANRSS, HENDERSON & FLEMING. 
Spinach, Round an ee * f GOOD SIZE 
uash, White and Yellow Bush, Crook- . ’ ry 
chiens eecenmnaniad 1 1.50 SOLIDITY, and SEEDSM™MEN 
“ (Late) Boston Marrow, Hubbard. 25 “ 2.50 PRODUCTIVENESS, AND MARKET CARDENERS 
Tomato, Early Smooth Red, Fejee...... 30 8 +" in a greater degree than any other variety, and consequent- ’ 
Teraip, omens Wane Daten, Patow < “ a ly we consider it superior ¢v any other in cultivation, either . 67 Nassau Street, 
Herts, Thyme, Sweet Marjoram........ 50 * 600 | for private use or for Market purposes. NEW YORK 
“ Sage, Summer Savory............ so“ 4.060 Price 25 cts. per packet; $2.50 per doz.; $15.00 pef 100. ° 





NEW SEED CATALOGUE 
for 1868. 


J. M. THORBURN & CoO., 
15 John Strect, 
NEW YORK, 


Have the pleasure to announce that their 


ANNUAL CATALOCUE OF 
Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds 


for the New Year will be ready for mailing to atl appli- 
cants in January. 


THEODORE CH. WENDEL, 


IMPORTER & SEEDSMAN, 
S16 Washington-st., Boston, Mass., 


WENDEL'S NEW CATAI.OGUE for 1868 of Flower and 
Garden Seeds will be ready to send out by middle of Jann- 
ary. It contains mony new and rare varieties fresh import- 
ed from the most reliable houses in Europe. Sent to all 
who epply by mail post-paid for 5 cents, and a stamp. 

bes er fresh imported Pear Seeds at the following low 
price: 





50m $106.00 25% $50.00 
10m $ 23.00 1D $ 2.50 
feec of charge on reccipt of money or C. O. D. 
A List of Tree and Forest Seeds free on application. 


Address, THEODORE CH. WENDEL, 
IMPORTER AND SEEDSMAN 
516 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


Beston Market Dwarf Celery. 


The very best in cultivation, being very solid, and of com- 
pact, dwarf growth. The Boston market gardeners will use 
no other. Price, 25 cls. per packet, or $l per ounce. Also, 

IMPROVED BRUNSWICK CABBAGE SEED, 
of ourown growing. This variety was first introduced by 
our Mr. Schiegel, price, 25 or 50 cents per packet, or $1 per 
ounce, free-by mail. We offer a large and well selected stock 
of all the leading varieties of seeds. Send for a Catalogue. 


Write your address piain. 
A, SCHLEGEL & CO.,, 10 South Market-st., Boston, Mass, 
@™ Correspondence in English or German. 3 


CANE SEED. 
Regular Sorgo, Siberian Oomseeana, 
Neeazana. 
WARRANTED PURE. 
Send for Cireuler. BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., 
Cincinnati; Ohio. 














James J. H,. Gregory, 
GROWER & IMPORTER OF 


CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


As the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Mar- 
blehead Mammoth Cabbage, and many other choice veget- 
ables, I invite the attention of the public tomy Seed Cata- 
logue for 1868, which will be sent free to all applicants. 
Those who sent to me for seed last year will receive it by 
writing for it. make new and rare vegetables a specialty, 
I have cultivated on my three seed ferms this season over 
fifty acres of seeds and seed stock. These farms are over a 
mile from each other, and the fieldsof two of them are much 
seattered, thus giving me ability to grow many varieties of 
seed of the same kind, while each variety is so perfectly 
isolated as to ensure purity. On these three farms I have 
raised over 100 varieties of veretable secds the past season, 
including nine varieties of Cabbage Secd, eighteen of ‘Toma- 
to, five of Onion, six of Beet, four of Carrot, seven of Cu- 
cumber, fifteen of Corn, five of table Peas, nine of bush 
Beans, six of pole Beans, seven of Squash, four of Mangel 
Wurzel, &c., &c. 

I can import or buy, as chance offers, mnch of this seed at 
about one half of what it costs me to raise it, but I do s0 
that I may know what Isend ont and be able to warrant it 
for purity and freshness, The great risk with all seed thata 
dealer pom or buys of others is, that the dealer knows 
only what is told him of the careful selection of seed stock— 
and the freshness and purity of the seed, while the person 
who offers it. though oftentimes reliable, may be carcless, 
ignozant or dishonest, and if so, you who plant it have to 
suffer, as the dealer can only reaffirm what is told him; but 
if the seed dealer grows his own seed, then he is able to 
affirm what he himself knows, as to its purity and freshness. 
He selected the stock, planted it, gathered the seed, and pre- 
pared it for market, and thus, you who plant it have this in- 
valuable guarantee from his own knowledge of it. Jtis that 
I may be abie to give this guarantee that I grow so many 
varieties at double what it would cost me to ly: many 
of them, while at the same time the public will not find my 
prices for standard seeds higher than those of other dealers 
of repute. There are many varieties which I have to import, 
and others that I have to purchase from growers; with these 
I use my best judgment and experience for the security of 
my patrons, 

If the public wish to encourage this enterprise (which I 
doubt not,) and procure their seed directly from the grower 
Linvite a continuation and fair increase Of the patronage 
that they have heretofore so liberally bestowed. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


CURTIS & COBB’S 
SPRING CATALOGUE, 1868. 


Our new descriptive priced Catalogue of over one hun- 
dred pages of Vegetabie and Flower Seeds, embracing all 
the novelties and specialties of the season, and a full list of 
choicest Gladiolus, will be ready early in February to mail 
to all applicants enclosing us ten cents. Regular customers 
supplied without charge. T COBB, 

Seedsmen, etc., 348 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 





SEND at ONCE for KNOX’S SMALL FRUIT. 
CATALOGUE.—Seo page 72. 








-—_ 


NEW FLOWER SEEDS AND 
SPRING BULBS. 
J.M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-estreet, 
NEW YORK. 


Have the pleasure to announce the completion of their 
Catalogue of Flower Sceds and Spring Bulbs 
for 1868. 

Resurrection Plants 25 cts. each, by Mail. 


CABBAGE SEED, 
IMPROVED BRUNSWICK. 


The Earlicst, Shortest Stemmed, and very 
best Drumhead yet offered. The Boston Market 
Gardeners all use itin preference to any othar, and to show 
how highly it is esteemed in this market, we will state that 
it sold readily at $5.00 per ounce the past season, and all 
were well satisfied that it is the best variety for either early 
or late planting; every plant a a good head, when 
fully grown, weighing from 20 to 30 bs,, and requiring only 
ordinary cultivation; the quality is excellent. Mr. John 
Stone. of Marblehead, Mass., the originator of the well-known 
Stone Mason Drumhead, allows us to state that he considers 
it far superior to any Drumhead he has ever seen; he has 
raised good sized heads the past season in 85 days from plant- 
ing the seed. We warrant our stock the purest in the coun- 
try. For sale in 25 or 50 cent peckores. 

We have also to offer a small quantity of the Early Bosten 
Market Tomato Seed, the best variety for market or family 
use, price 10 cents rap seme ig By enclosing the amount 
of your order, we will forward the seed free by mail; send 
early, as our stock is limited. Send for Circulars, and Cata- 
logues of Seeds, A. SCHLEGEL & CO., 

Seed Warchouse, No. 10 South Market-st., 
Boston, Mash 
ta Correspondence in English or German. 


Jersey Wakefield Cabbage. 


Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Seed, warranted true, 
of my own growing. Per package, 15 cts.; per ounce, 43 cts. 
Sent post-paid and warranted to reach each purchaser, 

JAMES J, H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


FLOWER SEEDS. FLOWER SEEDS. 


After cultivating over one thousand varieties of Flower 
Seeds, I have selected about one hundred kinds of the most 
hardy, showy, and attractive, of which I will furnish, pely 
put up, any Mg ho) = — ead $1, and send by mail wit 

ostage repaid, nm ora Catalogue. Es 
een G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, N. ¥. 














Sent Free—Catalogue of Choice 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 


& Fl 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., Seedsmen ory. 
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Amateur Cultivator’s Cuide to the 


FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN 
NOW READY. 


A descriptive work of 140 pages, fully illustrated with a 
peautiful colored plate and 100 engravings, containing a list 
of over 2,500 varieties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds ; also 
150 varieties of the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. All 
the Novelties, both of the Flower and Vegetable, for 1868, will 
be found described in the above work. 

The following testimonials are unsolicited by us, and can 
be multiplied by hundreds, 

[From Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 537 Pearl-st., N. Y.] 
Illustrated Newspaper, No, 599, March 28d, 1867. 

“Now, with the advent of Spring, the AMATEUR CULTT- 
vaTor's GUIDE to the Fiower and Kitchen Garden, published 
by Washburn & Co., of Boston, will be found most useful 
for those who delight in Horticulture. It contains a list of 
£000 varicties of Flowers and Vegetables, which should cer- 
tainly be varicty enough to satisfy even the most fastidious- 
ly dificult.” 

“Will Messrs. Washburn & Co. favor us with another 
copy of the AMATEURS’ GUIDE, as the one we received from 
them was placed in the office library for reference.” 

[From Mr. John Mastera, Waukegan, Ii1.] 

“Your GUIDE came safe, and pleases me much; it js the 
best Leversaw. I have made a selection of seeds, which 
please forward as soon nas possible.” 

[From Mrs. E. Fitzgerald, E. Sanbornton, Belknap Co., N. H. 
“It is with great satisfaction and pleasure I have studie 
your AMATEURS’ GuIpE, I have esteemed it highly. Its 
pages are full of valuable information; reliable, plain and 
ractical, and attractively conveyed; just what every new 

Beginner wants.” 
[From T. Hill, Esq., Oakland Cottage, Yonkers, N. Y., 
March 2d, 1867.] 

(It is without exception the best arranged, useful, and _in- 
structive work I haveseen, for amateurs especially. En- 
closed order please forward as early as possible.” 

[From Miss Deborah W. Miller, Winchester, Randolph Co., 
Ind., March 27th, 1867.] 

“Thave received your Guipk to the Flower and Kitchen 
Garden, for which you have my sincere thanks, It is very 
valuable for all who wish to cultivate flowers and vegeta- 
bles. But praise from me is needless; it must recommend 
itself to any one.” 

[From I. I. Green, Elchart, Logan Co., Ill., March Gth, 1867.] 

“Your beautiful, interesting, and useful GuipE, is at hand. 
Thank you, thank you, gentlemen.” 

[From Mr. B. F. Stanley, Greenville, 8, C., March 17th, 1867.] 

“Thanks for your AMATEUR GUIDE. It is indeed pleas- 
ant, useful and instructive.” 

ve bound in cloth. 3 colored plates, price 50 cents, 
post-paid, in paper cover, 25 cents, 

Address WASHBURN & CO., 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


C. G CRANE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Garden Seeds. 
Our Descriptive Catalogue of every Standard and Improved 
variety of 


Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds for 
1s6s, 


With directions for their Cultivation, 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED, 


And will be mailed free on application to 


C. G. CRANE & CO., 
70 Broad-st., Newark, WN. J. 


Trade Catalogre for Dealers only is also ready. 
J. U. KUMERLE, Seedsman. 


SQUASHES AND ONIONS. 


Ihave written two very thorough works, one on the enltt- 
vation of eaeh of these vegetables, in which the directions 
soda for every step of the process for selecting soil, prepar- 

ng, manuring, planting, protecting from insects, weeding, 
gathering, ripening, storing and marketing the crop, are 60 
very minute, that the new beginner can be equally success- 
ful with experienced growers, Each work is fully illustrat- 
ed, Sent to any address, and warranted to reach the pur- 
chaser, at 30 cents each. Jf on reading themany person 
thinks he has not got his money's worth, I will refund tt 
gratis, Catalognes of choice vegetable seed, over one hun- 
dred varicties of which I myself crew, sent free to all—the 
secd warranted. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Garden Seeds—Flower Seeds, 


Farm and Garden Implements, Fertilizers 
and Piants, 


at Wholesale and Retail. A very large stock of choicest and 
most approvyed—at low prices, Price list just issued—send 
for it, JOHN VANDERBILT & BROTHERS 

23 Fulton-st., New York. 


8 h Send to A. P. NORTON, box 2311, and 117 
quas Nassau Strect, New York, Grower of Seed, 
for circular with engravings and description 

Ni d. of best 5 varieties of fall and winter Squash- 
ee 2 es, with directions how to grow succcsstully. 


CROSBY'S EARLY SWEET CORN. 


This new Corn is the kind for market gardeners, and all 
whe want a variety that is of good size, early, and sweet. It 
is larger, sweeter, and earlier, than Darling's Karly, tid av- 
erage twelve rows, while the ears are finely filled out, The 
market gardenersaround Boston are dropping every other 
early sort for this. Per package, 15 cts.; per half pint, 30 cts.; 
per pint, 50 cts. per quart, $1. Sent pope to any address 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 


on receipt of price. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
[TREE AND FRUIT SEEDS BY 


MAIL, Send for Catalocue. 
T. MEEHAN, Germantown, Pa. 























ORSERADISH.—A large quantity of Horse- 
radish Sets for sale at low rates. Address, 
EDWARD WHEELER, P, O. Box 124, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Small Fruits and Gareen Seeds, fresh and pure, 
Cixculars freo, SAM'L. T. DUFFEL, Yardville, Ned: 








J. KNOX'S Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 


A LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK FOR THE SPRING OF 1868. 


Of our own growing, and from the most reliable sources 
in this country and in Europe. — 


o—ie-e 
——_e 





a 
Our Seeds are invariably tested, and none sent out but such as wo know wili 
germinate, and prove true to name and description. 
Our Family Collections of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, neatly put up for 
the convenience of the inexperienced or to save time: 


Collection No. 1, Price $20, comprises the following assortment, suitable for cropping a Garpes q@v Oxmx 
AckE, which will produce sufficient vegetables for a large family throughout the year, viz.: 


6 Quarts Snap Beans, assorted, 4, Ounce Broccoll, assorted. 
34 Ounce Cauliflower, - 4 “ Dwarf Okra, = 
6 ““ Cabbage, - 2. .° Onl - 
a CCBlSrys ” 1 ‘“ Curled Parsley, “ 
6 “ Curled Cress, “* 2 “ Sugar Parsnip, ° 
1 “ Cucumbers, - % “ Pepper, * 
4 * ‘Carrots, . 1 “ Pumpkin, « 
4 Quarts Sugar Corn, = 15 Quarts Peas, = 
\& Ounce Egg Plant, 10 Ounces Radish, s 
1 © Endive, 1 “ * Salsify, . 
%_-“ Leek, 2 “ §quash, nad 
2 Quarts Lima Beans, 8 “ Savoy Spinach, - 
4 Ounces Lettuce, assorted. 1 “ Tomatoes, - 
4 “ Mustard, “ 4 “ Turnips, = 
4 “ Melons, vn 10 Papers Herb Seeds, - 
8 “ Beets, = 





Collection No. 2, Price $10, comprises one-half of No. 1, for cropping a Garpew or HaLr Aor, for amedinm 





| sized family. 
Collection No. 3, Price $5, comprises one-half of Cellection No, 2, fora Ganpex or 4 QuaRTsR Acnz, for 


SEED, BY M*A IL. 


| small family. 








List of Meritorious Vegetable Seeds sent Free by Mail for $2.00. 


BEANS.—Horticultural Runner, 
BEETS,.—Whyte’s Black. 
CABBAGE.—Early Winnigstadt. 

os Smith's Blood Red—Pickling. 
CAULIFLOWER.—Early Erfurt. 
CELERY .—Hood’s Dwarf Red. 

a Turner’s Dwarf White. 
CORN.—Old Asylum. Very early, large, and fine. 

7 Mexican. Dark colored, but very nutritious and deMoate. 
MELON.—Negley’s Hybrids. Many good sub-varieties. 
PARSLEY.—Extra Double Curled. 
PEAS.—Carter's First Crop. 

“ M’Lean’s Princess Royal. 

Shs Beck's Little Gem. 

RADISH.—French Breakfast. ‘ 
TOMATO.—Knox's Superior. Large, red, solid, fne. 
~ Keyes’ early. Ripens in large clusters. 








Flower Seeds sent Free by Mail. 
Collections which are commended for their utility and excellence: 


Assortment No.1, 8 new and superb varieties 





“ a 29 7 “ “ 
= “ 3 20g00d showy “ 
“ “ 4, 50 “ = 
ad * 5 10 * (many new) “ 


Assortments numbers one and two are each entirely distinct. The purchaser of both gains a special advantage, In addi- 
tlon to other novelties, the collection embraces Gen, Negley’s beautiful Asters, Phlox Drummondii, Japan Pinks, Double 
Zinnias, Cock’s-Comb, Balsams, New Giant Rose Asters, Sapiglossis, Bright Yellow and Giant Bomb Ten Weeke Stocks, 
Dark Crimson Candytuft, New Blue and Brown Walifiowers, New Eternal Flowers, Calliopsis, Deversifolia, New Double 
Sweet William, Lychnis, Haageana, Petunias, Schizanthus, Pansies, Sanvitalia procumbens, 





All persons in want of Seeds, would do weii to send at once for our new Seed Catalogue, which gives full descriptions of 
the most desirable Vegetables and Flowers,—instructions for sowing, planting, and after management,—prices in packages 
or by weight, by mail or otherwise, and much other valuable information, Sent to all applicants enclosing 10 cents, 


For the convenience of those ordering our Nursery Stock, 
we wil) put up any Seed wanted in the same box without additional expense for packing. This arrangement furnishes par- 
ties at a distance an excellent opportunity of procuring fresh and reliable Seeds, ; 


J. KNOX, No. 137 Liberty Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MARKET GARDENERS _ | FRESH GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS. 


and all others desiring HOVEY & CO 
or 


Pure and Fresh Seeds, 





a full Jist of all the new and old varieties, with prices by the 
ounce, pound, or bushel. 
Dreer’s Wholesale Price List mailed to Dealers only. 
Address, HENRY A. DREER, Seed Grower, 
714 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New and Rare Vegetables. 


make new and_rare v ables a specialty. Catalogues 
tregnnke nev, ATES TH GREGORY. Marbichead, Mass. 








send for Dreer's Garden Calendar for 1868, which contains 53 NORTH MARKET STREET BOSTON 
’ . 


Invite the attention of purchasers of Seeds to their n 
ard superior stock, grown and imported by themselves; 
embracing all the newest and best varieties of Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Celery, Cucumbers, Corn, 7 Toma- 
toes, &c., &e., and an unrivaled assortment of Flower Seeds; 
with all the novelties of the Season. For particulars, see 
our new Illustrated Catalogue of 140 pares. with numerous 
engravings and colored plate; which ‘be sent by mail 
on rece! of 25 cents, and to our regular 
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larly Rose P 
Early Rose Potato. 
For a description of this new and valuable variety, see 
our advertisement in the Agricuiturist for January, page 32. 
The following editorial notice from tle same paper con- 
firms ail that has been said in its favor. 
From the American Agriculturist of January. 


“ The Early Rose Potato.—This is a 
seedling of the Garnet Chili, but unlike its parent in color 
and quality. Mr. Heffron of Utica, its introducer, in- 
forms us that it is more productive than the Early Good- 
rich, and ten days carlicr. It is a very fair and handsome 
potatdPand of most excellent quality. We were present 
at the trial of some fifieen varieties by a committee of the 
Penn. Hort. Society, and considered this the best of all. 
Mr. H. has disposed of his stock to B. K. Bliss & Son.” 





In eonsequence of the limited supply, we can only offer it 
in One Pound Packages, which will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, upon receipt of $1.00. Orders will be booked in their 
rezuiar order as received, and potatoes forwarded as soon 
as the weather will permit. Address 

B. K. BLISS & SON, Box 5112, P. O., New York, 
Or, 231 Main-st., Springfleld, Mass. 


SEED POTATCES 


Of all the leading varicties, among which are Goodrich's 
justly celebrated HMarison, Early Goodrich, Glea- 
son, Calico, Cuzco, and Garnet Chill—Early 
Handsworth, and Sutton’s Racchorse, two of tlie 
earliest varietics known, Early Sebec, or Boston 
Market, Extra Early White, Early Stevens, 
Dykeman, Jackson White, New White, Peach 
Blows, also, PATTERSON’S CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH SEEDLINGS, viz.: Napoleon, Victo- 
via, Irish Bluc, Scotch Bluc, Skerry Biue, 
Forfarshire Red, Regent, Seedling Rock, also, 
King of tho Potatocs, Early Frame, Red Re- 
gent, British Queen, ctc. Four Pound Pack- 
ages of cither of the above varieties will be mailed to any 
address, post-paid, upon receipt of Ome Dollar. Six 
packages, $5.00; twelve packages, $9.00. Prices per bushel 
or barrel will be given upon app:ication. 


New English Varieties 


Not Before Offered in this Country. 

Our stock of these being very small, they are offered in 
One Pound Packages only, which will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of One Dollar. 

Wheeler’s Milky White.—A Seedling from the 
Fiuke, a second early varicty of delicious flavor, and in col- 
or as white as milk, remarkable for its freedom from disease, 
highly prized by English cultivators. 

Mona’s Pridc.—A very early Kidney Potato—of medi- 
um size, and of excellent quality—fine for forcing. 

Our Descriptive Price List of potatoes will be mailed to 
ali applicants. 





B. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Rew, and 151 Nassau-st., 
(Late Office of Agriculturist.) New York. 
Also, 231 Mainest., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW CROP ONION SEED, 


Mailed post-paid, at the following prices: 





r 1b. pound. 
Large Red Wethersfield $0.5 $2.00 
Early Ked 6 0.85 3.00 
Yellow Danvers............ 0.45 2.! 
Large Yellow Dutch son 0.75 2.00 
eS eer nm 1.25 4.00 





Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Tow, New York, Box 5712, P. O., 
Or, 231 Main-st., Springfleld, Mass. 


ranes (No. I.) 


RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS are fac 
similes of Oil and Water Color Paintings by the best 
masters, They are artistic copies; and, in most cases, fully 
equal to the originals. An eminent critic says of our Chromos 
of Tait’s Grouns:— 

“Mr. Louis Prang, of Boston, of whose efforts to dissem!- 
nate through the country faithiul me pe of our wild flowers, 
butterflies, moths and birds, in such pretty forms, and so 
cheaply, as to drive out of the market all inferior publica- 
tions, has past. issued a chrome-lithozroph in oils of one of 
Mr. A. F, Tait’s clever little pictures. The chromo-lithograph 
is a perfect fac-simile of the original painting, reproducing 
not only the brash-marks, but the very lines of the canvas, 
ina way that surprises by its ingenuity. Mr. Prang tries 

* with alt, his might to make his imitations absolutely decep- 
tive. not for the purpose of deceiving, but in order to put 
faithful copies, ‘as good as the originals’ within the reach of 
small purses. He brings to the work knowledge, business 
energy, and enthusiasm, and, what is more, a generous spirit 
towards art and artists, which is very pleasant to meet with. 
Hewas our-cordial thanks for what lie has already done, and 
our trust that he-will_do his. best to educate the class he 
works for in the love of what 4s true as well as beautiful.” 





Group or CnIcKENs, (10 x 12 inches,) $5.00 
GROUP OF DUCKLINGS, (19 x 12 inches,) $5.09 
GROUP OF QUAILS, (10 x 12 inches,) $5.00 


Ask for them at the Art Stores. They will be sent, free of 
exnense, to any address on receipt of tiie retail price. Our 
« Journal pular Art” describes how these pictures 
are made and contains articles and letters by several eminent 

mericans,—mailed free. Address L. Prang & Co., Fine Art 

lishers, Boston, Mass. 


Strawberries, 
Raspberries, 


Grapes, 


FOR $10.00, 


GRAPE VINES. 
6 CONCORD. The most valuable Grape in America. 
LIVES. ‘The best American Wine Grape. 
1 HARTFORD. The best very Early Grapes yet 
1 CREVELING. 5 thorouglily tested. 
1 IONA. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
25 JUCUNDA—Our No. 700. Greatly the most val- 
uable of all our Strawberries. 

12 FILLMORE. Second only to Jucunda. 
12 BURR’S NEW PINE. i Best very early va- 
12 GOLDEN SEEDED. rieties, 
12 WILSON. The best for canning. 
12 AGRICULTURIST. 


RASPBERRIES, 


1 CLARKE, Hardy and very good, 
1 PHILADELPHIA. 


BLACKBERRIES. 
1 KITTATINNY. The best. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 
3 AMERICAN SEEDLING. Very good and a great 
bearer. 
CURRANTS. 
3 VERSAILLAISE. The most valuable, 
3 WHITE GRAPE. Very good. 
No variation allowed 


1. All No. 1. 
2. Carefully Marked. 
3. Safely Packed. 
4. Post-paid. 
We are induced to make the above offers, 


acomplete and valuable selection of Small Fruits. 


ORDER NOW. 


| 


Wewill send to any Post-Office address in the United States, | 


BY MAIL. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


Blackberries, 


Gooseberries and Currants. 


FOR $20.00 


WE WILL 8END 


GRAPE VINES. 


12 CONCORD. 


6 IVES. 

6 CREVELING. 
1 HARTFORD. 
1 IONA. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
50 JUCUNDA—Our No. 70. 
25 FILLMORE. 
25 BURR’S NEW PINE. 
25 GOLDEN SEEDED. 


| 25 WILSON. 


Hardy, good and a great bearer. | 


| 


} 


25 AGRICULTURIST. 
RASPBERRIES. 
2 CLARKE. 


3 PHILADELPHIA. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


1 WILSON’S EARLY. 


| 2 KITTATINNY. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


3 AMERICAN SEEDLING. 


CURRANTS. 


6 VERSAILLAISE. 
6 WHITE GRAPES, 


from the above list except by agreement. 
THE ABOVE VINES AND PLANTS WILL BE 


5. Their Safe Carriage guaranteed. 
6. Accompanying each Package there will 


be printed instructions for their man- 
agement and cultivation. 


1. Because there are many points throughout the country which cannot be easily reached except by mail, 

2. Where there are express facilities, the charges are often unreasonable. 

By the above arrangement, wherever there is a Post-Office, parties ordering may be sure of getting a first-class article 
delivered to them as safely as their letters, and free of charge. 

Thus every family throughout the length and breadth of the country has the opportunity of securing by a small outlay 


All orders will be filled in rotation as received, or at times designated, as far as practicable. 


J. KNOX, Box 115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Lilium Auratum. 
New Golden Rayed Japan Lily 
At Greatly Reduced Prices, 


We are happy to inform our friends that we have received 
a large consignment of this magnificent Lily, only sixty days 
from Japan—in splendid condition, which we can offer at 
greatly reduced ny This species is reputed to be the 
most beautiful of all known Lilies. Its wonderful propor- 
tions and peerless symmetry of bloom, surpass all accounts 
given by travelers—and plants exhibited since its introduc- 
tion into this country have more than realized the great 
anticipations of its wonderful features. The individual 
blossoms are from eight to ten inches in diameter, of deli- 
cious fragrance, ground color of peariy white, which is 
often suffused with a golden tint, and elegantly studded 
over with spots of rich chocolate crimson, with a golden ray 
orstripe running through the center of each petel. It is 
perfectly hardy, besides being admirably adapted for pot 
culture. 
Strong Flowering DBulbs..... 


$1.50 each; $12.00 per dozen. 

Second size, do, do $1.00 * $9.09 “ * 
Third do. do. do. ..... 73 $600 “ 

The Trade supplied tpon the most liberal terms. 
B. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row, and 151 Nassausst., 

Box 5712, P.O. New York. 

Also, 231 Mainest., Springfield, Mass., 


Cabbages Worth Growing. 
The following embraces the very best varieties in cnltiva- 
on. ¥e4 a@ succession, Mailed to any address upon receipt 
of price. 3 









peroz. 402. pound. 

Early Wakefleld—Trne Jersey......... $1.00 $3.50 $12.00 
Karly York and Large York, each.... 0.25 0.75 2.50 
Early Winningstadt............. eee 0.40 1.50 5.00 
Large Early Schweinfurt....... . 0.75 2.50 8.00 
Large White Brunswick, (True) . O73 2.50 8.00 
Prana Fine DWC, ......cc0csssdoees 0.50 1.50 5.09 
ROE SEMI, Sn wh ode conevencewtes Semsste 0.49 1.50 5.00 
Marblehead Mammoth.... ...........+6 1.00 3.5 12.00 
Red Dutch, for Pickling..............+6 0.35 1.25 4.00 
Aone ounce packet of each of the above 10 varieties 


mailed to one address for §35.00. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row. New York, Box 5/12, P. O,, 





Or, 281 Main-st., Springfield, Mass. 





New Tomatoes, 


Sims Early Cluster.—A new variety introduced the 
past season from England, which is thus described by the 
raiser. “ Very early, of extremely robust habit, vesuieleer 
little support, fruit averaging 5 to 6 inches in circumference, 
round, smooth, of fine flavor, and enormously productive— 
bearing its fruitsin grape-like clusters, averaging from four to 
twenty in each cluster. It was raised by Mr. Sims, gardener 
to Mr. Weddenson, Dulerich Common, and is highly recom- 
mended by all who have tested its quality.” Per packet, 23 
cents; five packets for $1.00. 

The Orangefield Dwarf Prolific.—Another new 
English variety introduced the past season, is « sport from 
the old Large [ed Tomato, selected and perpetuated by 
Mr. McLachlan, Orangetield. near Belfast, Ireland, who thus 
describes it: “After four years’ careful trial it has proved to 
be one of the finest tomatoes we possess. Plant very dwarf, 
but strong in habit, never shows any signs of being stunted 
or diseased, very productive, and well adapted for culture 
under glass, as it will stand forcing without drawing. This 
variety grown_in pots, makes really beautiful, decorative 
plants for the Conservatory.” The following is an extract 
of the report of Trial of Tomatees grown at Chiswick, 1867. 
“Tie Orangetield is the earliest of the Jarge, fruitful sorts; 
it is very dwarf and prolific, bearing the fruit within six 
inches of the ground. It is an excellent variety, and one of 
the best in the collection.” 25 cts. per packet; five for $1.00. 

Cedar Hill Early.—A new American variety, in high 
favor among the Market Gardeners in the vicinity of New 
York; contains the qualities of earliness, size, solidity, pro- 
ductiveness, in a greater degree than any other yariety. 
25 cts. per packet; five packets for $1.00. 

One packet of the three above varieties for 60 cents. 

Also, the following well-known varicties, Maupay’s Supe- 
rior, Tilden’s, Extra Karly York, Cook's Favorite, Mammoth 
Chihuahua, Powell's Early, Keyes’ Karly, at 15 crs, per packet. 
Karly ve Large Red Smooth, Pear Shaped, Yellow Plum, 
Red and Yellow Cherry, Fejee Island, New White, Large 
Yellow, Strawberry, at 10 cts, per packet. 

Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 41 Park Row. 
Box 5112, P. O. New York, . 
or, 231 Main-st., Springfield, Mass. 


Grape Vines & Smail Fruits. 


Splendid Delaware layers; Concord, Hartford, Ives’, Iona, 
Salem, and all other valuable grapes, at greatly reduced 
priees. Kittatinny Blackberry, extra strong plants, $20 pet 
100; $150 per 1000. Clarke, Philadelphia, Kirtland, and other 
Raspberries, Currants, &c. Send stamp for Descriptive 
Price List to GEO, W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 
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New, Rare, or Choice Seeds. 


I send out to the Public my Annual List 


of New, Rare, and Choice Vegetables. 


Having been the original introducer of the 
Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Mammoth 


Drumhead Cabbage, Marblehead Mam- 
moth Sweet Corn, and many other new 
Vegetables, I am ever ready to introduce 
to the Public every new vegetable product 
that comes to my notice, that I think 
worthy of their attention, 


ForTLer’s IMPROVED Brunswick CABBAGE. — (The 
earliest of all hard-heading Drumheads, grows heads 12 to 
18 inches in diameter, in 90 days ; a new cabbage very pop- 
ular with marketmen.) 

MARBLEHEAD MAMMOTH CaBBaAGE.-( Thelargest cabbage 
in the world, has been grown to weigh from % to 60 lbs. in 
almost every State in the Union. See my Circular. Seed, 
pure; 1 was the original introducer.) 

SronE-Mason CABBAGE.—(Large, hard-heading, short 
stump. About every plant on an acre will set a fine head: 
it isa harder and sweeter cabbage than Flat Dutch. In 
half-ounce packages.) 

ANNON BALL CABBAGE.—( This matures with the Win- 
nigstadt, with heads about as round and hard as acannon 


LENORMOND’S MAMMOTH CAULIFLOWER. — (Doubtless 
the largest of ali the Cauliflower family. Very reliable for 
heading.) 

CaRTER’s NEw, DwarF, MAMMOTH CAULIFLOWER.— 
(Very early, hardy, larger than Walcheren; excellent for 
JSorcing or for general use.) 

Earty DWARF ErRFuRT CAULIFLOWER. — (The most 
compact growiny of all the dwarfs ; excellent either for forc- 
ing or for general use.) 

CHINESE CABBAGE.—( The leaves are more tender, and the 
Jlavor more agreeable than that of common cabbage.) 

ORNAMENTAL Kate.—(Foliage elegant in structure and 
color, very ornamental.) — NEw York Improvep LARGE 
PurpPLe Eaa Prant.—(Of larger size and richer purple 
than common kind.) New Lona Earty PureLe Eee 
PLantT.—(A decided improvement in earliness on common 
Early Long Purple.) StTRrPED GUADALUPE Ego PLANT. 
—(Elegantly striped with white, red, and yellow ; good for 
table use.) CHINESE SCARLET Eaa PLANT.—(Of a mag- 
néficent scarlet color.) MARBLEHEAD MAMMOTH SWEET 
Corn.—( This has taken the first prize at the Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society two sea- 
sons; ears weigh from two to three pounds; excellent for 
table use.) MAMMOTH FRENCH SquAsH.—(Grows to weigh 

Jrom 100 to 260 dbs.) VEGETABLE CATERPILLARS.—( Zhe 
seed vessels resemble the natural animal.) 

SNAKE CucuMBER. — (Grows three feet and more in 
length, coiled, and very like a snake with his head raised.) 
NorBiton Giant CucumBer.—(‘' The finest, longest, and 
most prolific cucumber cultivated’’—a great English Seed 
Firm says—and it ought to be, as they charge me over 197 
dollars a pound for the seed! 1 send ten seed in each pack- 
age.) Lawton’s Prouiric LONG-PoDDED PEA. — (7he 
longest podded of all peas, ** some pods having from ten to 
twelve peas,”’ so the Englishmen say.) ComMMODORE NutT 
Sugar Pea.—(A remarkably dwarf string pea, growing 
no higher than Tom Thumb. Pods and all are eaten.) Bay- 
ARD TAYLOR’s WATERMELON.—(A very large hybrid va- 
viely.) PERENNIAL LeTTUCE.—( Distinct from all other va- 
vieties » leaves used as salad, or served as spinach.) CEDAR 
Hit Tomato.—(Of this new tomato the Horticulturist 
says; ** Thus far no tomato has equalled it in earliness, pro- 
ductiveness,solidity and flavor.” My seed came directly from 
the originator. Package of either of the above varieties sent 
to any address with full directions for cultivation, and war- 
vanted to reach the purchaser, at 2% cents each.) 

IMPROVED AMERICAN SAvoY CABBAGE.(/Zeads large,very 
reliable, exeellent either for family or market. The Savoys 
are the tenderest and richest favored of all cabbage.) EARLY 
PANCALIER SAvoy ; Earty Uxm Savoy ;—(each of these 
are ten days earlicr than Early York ; very sweet and ten- 
der ; choice for family use.) LITTLE PIx1E.—( Also ten days 
earlier than Early York, and probably with the two above 
are the earliest of all cabbages ; heads, remarkably hard, 
tender, and sweet.) BuRNEL’S KING OF THE DwWaRFs.— 
(A large. conical cabbage; very carly.) ScuWEINFURT 
QuintTAL.—( This neio early cabbage from France is the 
earliest of all large Drumheads ; heads, 12 to 18 inches di- 
ameter, not very hard, but remarkably tender.) FrEwp 
CaBBAGE.—(Grown as green fodder for stock, can be cut 
several times.) JERSEY Low Ka.e.—( Grows six feet high 
or more ; has given much satixsfactian as green fodder jor 
milch cows.) Bates’ Extra Earty SwrEet Corn.— 
sf a kernel, sweet, excellent ; comes in just before Cros- 

"8. 

Crospy’s EARLY TWELVE RowEp.—(A decéded acqui- 
sition. This is the earliest sweet corn, of a good market 
size; tender and sweet.) MEXICAN SWEET Corn.—( Both 
the sweetest and tenderest of all corn, as hundreds can testi- 
Jy.) Mammotu Fiint Corn.—(Zars are_16 inches long, 
matures as far north as Central New England.)— Op 
CoLony SwEET.—(— Very productive ; ears, large, tender, 
sweet. Does well either North or South.) Husparp 
Squasu.—(Seed, pure. I was the original introducer of 
this, the richest of all winter squashes.) AMERICAN TuR- 
BAN Squasu.—( The dryest, finest grained, and sweetest of 
all fall squashes.) PURE Boston Marrow.—WMy variety is 
the purest now to be found in this country.) ImprovED 
Lone Green CucumBEer.—(The largest of the long green 
varieties.) McLEAn’s LittLeE Gem Pea. —(A great ac- 
quisition, a wrinkled pea like Champion of England, grow- 
eng but about a foot high.) CaARTER’s First Crop.— 
(About a week earlier than Early Dan. O’ Rourke.) 

Tom Tuump Pra.—(Grows 10 inches high ; crops enor- 
mously ; pods, large and well filled ; very carly.) Brown’s 
New Dwarr MarrowrFat.—( The earliest and most dwarf 
Marrowfat cultivated.) Caractacus Pra. — (Messrs. 
Waite & Co., of England, send this out as a week earlier 
than any other sort.) Giant Wax Bran. — (The wax 
deans are always string beans; the new pole variety cacels 





in length and width.) Yarv-tona Bean.—(A curiosity ; 
pods grow over two feet long.) FESEE BEAN.—( The hardest 
and earliest of ali beans; introduced from Fejee Islands.) 
Warp’s Nectar Mr.on.—(ELxcecdingly spicy. sweet, rich, 
and delicious.) PHINNEY’S WATERMELON.—(Wed-fleshed, 
early, excellent. Those who could not succeed with any oth- 
er variety have done finely with this.) ExTRA EARLY YORK 
Tomato.—(Of good size, very early, and exceedingly pro- 
lific. Many have adopted this as thei» earliest kind.) 
Keyes’ Earty Proiric.—( This, though not thirty days 
earlier than every other sort, is very prolific, early, very 
sweet, and keeps remarkably well after ripening.) 

Maupay’s SurPerior Toms t0o.—(New, and very promis- 
ing; early, large, smooth, very thick; flavor, excellent.) 
i Tomato.—(Wew, large, thick, a little Jluted, 
solid. 

EvureKxa Tomato.—(New ; appears to be a cross between 
common sorts and the bush variety.) MAMMOTH CHIHUA- 
nuA.—(Sometimes weighs 2 ar 3 lbs. ; one temato heaping a 
quart measure.) Durine’s NEw Bioop Turnip BEET.— 
(This took the first prize at last Annual Exhibition of Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society.) CASTELNAUDARY BEET. 
—(A French variety, having a rich, nut-like flavor; very 
dark purple, sweet, and tender.) CRAPANDINE BEET.-— 
(Outer skin like bark of a tree. The French esteem thés as 
best of all for table use.) Wuite’s VERY DEEP RED BEET. 
—(A new first-class English beet.) YELLOW TURNIP BEET. 
—(New ; color, golden yedlow ; very early, sweet, and ten- 
der.) YELLOW Ovorp Mancoitp WuRtzeEL.—(New ; for 
cattle; of 1% varieties this cropped the most.) EARLY 
CROEKER Onton.—(TZhe earliest of all the yellow sorts ; 
quality, superior.) 

STIPED-LEAVED JAPANESE Maize.—( The leaves, striped 
pera white, purple, and green, are very ornamental and at- 

ractive.) 

TURNER'S INCOMPARABLE DWARP WHITE CELERY.— 
(Quite dwarf, very solid.) Reap’s MATCHLEsS CELERY.— 
(A fine, new, solid, red, English prize variety.) Boston 
MARKET CELERY.—( Zhe short, bushy, compact, solid celery 
Sor which Boston market is famous.) WHEELER’s Tom 
TuumB Lerruce.—(A new, early, dwarf English variety 
of high reputation.) PERPIGNAN LeTruce.—(Superior for 
summer ; some of my heads, (quite cabbage like,) measured 
seven inches across.) CABBAGE LeTTUCE.—(Séix choicest 
varieties in one package.) CHUFAS, OR GROUND ALMONDS. 
—( Taste, very much like Cocoa nuts ; remarkably produc- 
tive.) ORNAMENTAL GouRpbs. — (Many varieties in one 
package.) Mam™motru Russian SUN-FLOWER.— (Grows 
uver twice as large as the common Sun-flower.) EDIBLE 
Poopep Rapisu.—(Pods, six or eight inches long, solid, 
crisp,and tender; excellent for salad or pickling.) ScoLYMUS 
Hispanicus.—( The long, fleshy roots are of a delicate and 
pleasant flavor, and are both healthful and nutritious.) 

Packages of Seed of any of the above choice vegetables, 
with full directions for cultivation, warranted to reach each 
purchaser, at 15 cents each. My Catalogue, containing over 
two hundeed varieties of vegetables, over a hundred of 
which are of my own raising, sent gratis toany address. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





EW CABBAGES.—NEW SHORT-STEMMED 
Brunswick, or Fottler’s Brunswick, New Schweinfurt, 
Quintal, or 100-weight cabbage. New, large, white, solid, 
extra, Clarke ® new extra Early Nonpariel, new extra Early 
Erfurt, each 25 cts., the five for $1, pre-paid by mail, Extra 
Early Erfurt Cauliflower, five, 25 cts. Cedar Hill Tomato, 
25 cts. With all other new and standard Garden and Flow- 
er Seeds. 25 sorts by mail, pre-paid, for $1. Catalogues to 
any address. Seeds in ounce, pound, or small papers, tor the 
trade, by the 100 or 1,000—the most judicious selection ever 
offered in thiscountry. Wholesale Trade Lists now ready. 
Agents wanted. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establish- 
ment, Plymouth, Mass. 





ie you want any Strawberry, Raspberry, or Black- 
berry Plants, Grape Vines, Currant Bushes or Asparagus 
Roots—good plants at low prices, address CHAS, COLLINS, 
Moorestown, N.J. Price Lists gratis. 


GOOD OFFER. 





We will send by mail, 12 plants of Juacun= 


For $2.00 
da—Our No. 700 Strawberry, and 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for one year. 
For 10 cts. The New Edition of our Descriptive 


id and Illustrated Catalogue. 
ORDER NOW. 
J. KNOX, 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WOR SALE.—A Farm of 320 Acres, highly im- 


proved, with first-class buildings, fruit, &c., within 
ten miles of Joliet, and 36 miles of Chicago, Ill., unsurpassed 
for stock or grain, good schools and churches in the imme- 
diate vicinity, price $45 per acre. For full particulars address 
Pe Pe ce Ux, 98 Duane-st. New York, or EDWARD 
YOUNG, Joliet, Ill. 








OR SALE—A Farm; 24 acres, 18 miles from 
Philadelphia, 1 mile from Rt. 2, Buildings and fruit—all 
kinds, Address LEVI N. BEEBEE, Glassboro, N. J. 


FARM WANTED. 


A good farm wanted of from ten to thirty acres, well 
located, and adapted = tm — a agg FP oe with 
ilt, d piants already set, preferred. ress, 
ee PISAAC LB. THURBER, Providence, R, I. 


SEED POTATOES. 


Early Goodrich, Harison, Lapstone Kidney, Gleason, Pink- 
eye, Rustycoat, Cuzco, Calico, Early Cottage, Sebec, Fluke, 
White Sprouts, Union, Coppermine, Andes, Shaker’s Fancy, 
and 50 other varietics. Four pounds of either variety will 
be mailed to any address, postage pre-paid, upon receipt of 
One Dollar. For larger quantities and descriptive Price-list 

Address REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co,, N. Y. 


IXNOX’S SEED STORE AT YOUR DOOR.— 
See “ Sced by Mail,” page 71. 




















: KNOX 


FRUIT FARM & NURSERIES. 


The New Edition of Our Small Fruit Cata- 
logue is now issued, and we are mailing large numbers of 
it every day, Every one who takes any interest ia Small 
Fruit Culture should have a copy. 

It contains: Descriptions of all Grapes, Straw- 
berrics, Raspberries, Blackberries, Goose- 
berries, Currants, &e., of any merit. Also LIllustra- 
tions of the Concord and Ives Grapes,—Jucunda and 
Fillmore Strawberries—Hornet and Philadelphia 

taspberries—Kittatinny and Wilson’s Early Black- 
berries,—Cherry and White Grape Currants ;—con- 
siderations that should influence the purchaser in the choice 
of Nursery Stock ; Select Lists, both by Mail and Express ;— 
the secrets of our success in plant, vine and fruit growing; 
—Prices of Stock for Spring of 1868, and much other 
valuable information. . 

We will inclose with the above Catalogue a directed En- 
velope and an Order List, giving the plainest instructions 
how to order, and forward to all applicants enclosing 10 cts. 


J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


17th] 10 Green-Houses, 350 Acres, [YEAR. 
-——_ 00 ——— 

Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock—Gen- 
eral assortment. Dwarf and Standard Trees—in- 
cluding 200,000 fine, cheap yearling Apple, Pear, &e., admir- 
able for large plantations or distant markets. Blackber= 
ries—Kittatinny, Wilson’s Early, Missouri Mammoth.— 
Raspberries—Doolittle, Clarke, Ellisdale, Golden Cap, 
Phila. Thorniess. Strawberries—Jucunda, Wilson, &c. 
Grapes—Concord, Delaware, Ives’, Norton, Rogers’ Hy- 
brids, especially No.4. Grape Cuttings. Apple Cions, 
Root Grafts. Stocks—<Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, 
Cherry. Black Walnut, Peach and Apple Seed. 
Osage Orange Seed and Plants. Evergreens, Shade 
Trees, Shrubs, Climbers, Roses—Best Stock, Largest 
Assortment we know—500 Varicties, including Giant, Mar- 
shal Niel, Madam Chas. Wood, Gen. Washington, &c. Dah- 
lias, Gladiolus, Verbenas, Bedding and Green- 
house Plants. Send 3 red stamps for 3 Catalogues. 

F. K. PHOENIX, 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Tl, 


(CATALOGUE OF AGRICULTURAL AND 

HOUSEHOLD IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 
SEEDS AND FERTILIZERS.—We have just issued a new 
edition of our very complete and handsome Catalogue for 
the current and coming season, It fills 225 pages, illustrated 
with nearly 400 engravings, and is sent to applicants for 
$1.00—less than the actual cost of production, and this 
amount is deducted on the receipt of orders from those who 
have paid it. Every Farmer, or Merchant engaged in deal- 
ings with Farmers, ought to have a copy of this Catalogue. 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., New York. 

















The most economical Crate and Basket in use. Neat, 
strong, compact, and well ventilated, 

Agents wanted in all the fruit growing districts. 

Orders for Western New-York direct to §. D. REDMAN, 
Box and Basket Co., Newfane, N. Y. CrncuLaRs SENT FREE, 


HEXAMER’S PRONG-HOE. 


The best Hand-cultivator ever invented. It saves half the 
labor of hoeing, and does the work better than any other 
tool. Every farmer and garderer should have it, 

Price, per piece, $2.50; per dozen, $24.00, 

Circulars sent on application. Address, 

REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y¥. 








ITTTATINNY BLACKBERRY PLANTS very 
M@ stout and fine, $2 apg doz.; $15 per 100; 4, by mail, post- 
paid, $1. Wilson’s Early, $15 per 100; $4 per doz.; $30 per 
100; 2, by mail, post-paid, $1. Clarke Raspberry, $4 per doz.; 
$0 per 100; 2, do., do., $1. Philadelphia, do.$ per doz $14 
per 100; 4, do., do., $1.—Grape-vines, Roses, New, Rare Hver- 
greens, and other Nursery Stock, at redaced rates in quanti- 
ties. MAHLON MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa, 





SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 
E. NEWBURY, Seedsman and Florist, 


Brooklyn, Conn. * 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN FLOWER SEEDS. 
25 papers Choice Annual Flower Seeds, by mail, free, 
2 « “ es and Perennial Flower Seeds, by 
mail, free, $1. Also Dealer inall kinds of Bedding Plants, 
Lilies, Gladiolus, Tuberoses, etc, Catalogues, FREE, 
Brooklyn, February 1, 1368, 


CLARKE RASPBERRY at $3 per 1,000, small 
nae S ee ctnct nt init eae 
"WM. PARMELEE, New Haven, Cona, 











AMERICAN 


eine 





trace eaten ea 


[FeBRuARy, 




























For New Vegetables, New Flowers, Fruit, 


ETC., see Dreer'’s illustrated 
Garden Calendar for 1868, 
“ 1 be mailed to all who enclose a three cent s stamp, 
HEN Y A. DREER, 





i114 Chestnut-st., Philade iph ia, Pa. 





“i W FRAG 7 ANT PERPETUAL J APANE SE 
a Honeysuckle.—This charming, new, climbing Honey- 
suckle was brought from Japan some years since by my 
friend Dr. Hall, a distinzuished amateur, who, often in com- 
pany with his guest Mr. Robert Fortune, delighted in collect- 
ing the rare and ¢ pio plants of that io ry. This plant 
is in the way of L. brachypoda and L. osa, but is superi- 
or to all other § sence son acco of its } ibundant and 
constant bloom, which continues wit! rout intermission fro 

















early summer until severe cold wert to this its 
delicious fragrance, iis rs wid growt » hardiness, 
and my corres pondents will see t! nt of gr 


value, Worth) 


vt hie 
of the 1 fae exte nsive aba tic yi. 
for forcing g 


"50 ct each, $3 per doz., $49 per 100.- 
add that Phuyopsis dolod z; dolobr ata varies: 
Retivorpos a aitrea, three Conifi prizes ove all 

the Japanese, were sent me by Dr. Hi all from Japan in 186i, 











by the U.S. Steamer Nia and that,having stood six very 
severe wil ite rs without any protection whatever, I am able 
to announce thot these beautiful evc rgreens are eutirely 





stock for spring or dk liv- 

new Japan- 
Fruit and 

plants, roses 

ti alog cues l 

ents want ed. 


1 Estab 


hardy in this country. L halite a fin 
ery, (now first off pred.) Withanumbs r of entirel 
and other ee herbace 
iamental trees, shrubs, eve r 

. in great v: iriety, Priced Desc ” 
Wholesale Lists to the tra 
YA'TSON, Old Colony 
Mass. 


















@ic. 
ade iress, Ag 
B. M. Nurseries and St 





ment, Plymouth, 


Twenty- three Varieties of ' Tomaioes ! 


I can supply Farmers and Gardeners who wish to get their 
Tomato seed directly from the grower, with eighteen varie- 
ties which I have grown (each perfectly isolated.) on my 
three seed farms the past season. I do not market my early 
nary but begin tosave seed from the very first that 
ripen, « practice which (as experienced gardeners know, 
tends to improve each yar 











CEDAR HILL, 25 cents ee. 

Mavupay’'s, Foarp’s, Kryres’, MawMorn CHrnuanva, 
Dwarr Scorcyu, EARLY YORK, EUREKA, and Frencu Up- 
RIGHT, each at 85 “nackaye 


nts per 
, COOK’s F AVORIT 





. POWFLL’s E 
“1G, Rep CHE 


ARLY, 
RY, 





VALENCIA CLUSTE 
LARGE RED, Smo0T 
TILDEN’s, MEXICAN, t 
per par hag § 

Iso, the 
srowine 
PERFECTE vD, 
6 cents per pac! : 
post- paid, on reese ‘pt of price. 
tol also by the ounce, 
aluzue, containing over 
vegetable seeds, 
growing), will be se sent gretis to any address, 

JAME . H. GRE GORY, Marblehe 1d, Ma 


“WILFRED RAM SAY, No. 5 
ALBANY, N. 
SEEDS of all kinds, Vii 
elc. Trees, Shrabs, Gr 
Plants in great variety. 
of the best varicties ‘Dy 
Plants of Sill’s 
CEDAR HILL EXTRA EARLY TOMATO. 
Genuine Early Goodrich and Harison Potatoes. Seedssent to 
all parts of the country. Catalogues furnished on application, 


The New Cabbag 


Fottler’s Lmproved Brunswick Cabbage is a 
great acquisition, it being earlier and larger sized than any 
other hard heading drumhead yariet yet offered to the 

ublic. The Boston Market Gardenérs have adopted it, 

yuying up all the seed they could find : ist season, at $3.00 
per ounce. It is about ten “days earlier than my Stone Ma- 
son, and the head attains a diameter of from 12 to 18 inches. 
It is remarkably short stemmed, very reliable for heading, 
and thrives finely under ordinary cabbage cultivation. 
Give them a fair chance and hardly a plant to an acre will 
fail to mature a fine head. I haye grown it for two years 
and fully tested it. 

My seed is from the stock of Fottler, the original 
grower, and is warranted pure, Price, sent post-paid to any 
address, 25 cents per package, or five ‘pack ages for $1.60, 
For sale by the p ickage only this se: ison; next year I shall 
have it for sale by the pound, as I have i: lid in a fine lot of 
heads, and shall grow it largely. Send for Seed Catalogue. 
I grow over 100 v: george of fa + on seeds and import many 
sorts from ¥ pence and Eng! 

MES J. H. Gk E 5 iORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


OSAGE SHED! 
Warranted fresh and good. By 
the Pound, Bushel, or Hundred 
Bushels, at low rates by the 
quantity. 


Printed Instructions for preparing and planting the seed 
will be sent with each jot, if desires 





rR 
each at 1O cents 









LESTER 
Wid YELLOW PLUM, each ni 
bove will be sent by mail, 
rly all of these vz arietie 
My general C: 
nl 








Ne: 
(see Catalogue.) 
two-hundred varieties of 
(over one hundred of which are of my own 











North Pearl St, 
Y. 

» Horticultural Goods, Fertili 
house, Hot-house, and Bed 
egetable and Strawberr: 
the doz., 100, or 1,000. Seeds and 


















Mr 















‘, “"K. PHOENIX, 


gaan Mel 


‘23 — 109 Barrels f 





Minois. 


PEA for Sale. 
Price, 35 A. E. BARTLETT, 





Z00, Mich. 


EWVY AT YOUR DOOR.@Sec 


Kalama 





KN NOX’S NURS: 
page 71. 











The Three W arrants ! 












1sf.—I will warrant all the seed I grow to be fresh, reliable, 
and of the highest standard for purity. 2d.—I will warrant 
all money sent to my address to reach ‘Ine, and 8d—I will 
warrant alls ed or ed to reach my customers. I send out 
these warrants to » the public contiden in this new 





trade through the 
hese respo 
es packa 


{ the seed 
t 


development 
Iam aw: 
incur some los 


















le res <U5 
less handling of P. O. and other Causes, sometim 
they are lost, sometim len, or cateninto by mice, but if 
the public wil stand by me by giving me a fair share of their 
vill st md) y them and take these risks on my- 
a Loewe over 200% irieties of veget able seeds (over 
100 of which are of ny own crowing) sent gratis to any 


win 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Sixty Pound Cabbage 


address. 








A 


















As the original intre odu cer of the Marblehead Mammoth 
( ‘abbage, l offer the prt seed grown by inysels trom the 
c hoic est specimens oi a st stock, 





ibba y every St 











ite in the 
a 







from ° tin A 








Uv nion, weig x few y 
been the standa — Agric rs 
the t ist uay >] 
upon mye read ¢ 1e see sg pure from alls 
cone reer nd fully u 3 hig h standard ac} 
pac »hasa ti markable ¢ age 
ithe rery full a n it. Sent post-paid 
to any addr ze, five packayes for $1; 
or 100 pack for e109 
J. 1 REGORY, Marblehe Mass. 





GIANT WAX BEAN. 


No Vegetable Gi hould be without this truly valua- 















ble variety. A fi s will keepa family supplied through- 

out the season, with the most delicious, stringless beans. In 

Packets at 25 cents each. HE A. DREER, 
Seed Grower, 711 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mt TSE TRC »OM SPAWN " 


Jnst received fre-l mas ly, put up in form of bricks. 
Pri 59 cents each, inelu ¢ postage. ITF SRY A. DREER, 


i ri Chestnut : 





., Philadelphia, Pa, 





New and Rare Veg 
[make new and rare ve es a specialty on 
free. Jd AMES JI. IH, GORY, Marbic ead, Mas : 
{UG AR oc ts. 






TROUGH GOU R “A ‘SE E D 25 
with Catal , “ il 
tthe Gom (ly Til 


( 
Iman’ 
















: hard nd Ski 
p. 465 Dec. . Address, W ALDO F. ROWN, 

xford, Butler Cu., O. 

ny es ‘ = 
able and Fiewer Seeds, 

ownh Pel] t rolu Cure mulls eleet “] stoc} 
Also, a few prenim hina fow!]s ror 

JOHN S&S. IVES, Salem, Mass, 





articl 


OR 
address W. 


OSAGE SEED—warranted prin 
BRO., 
Geli 


H. MANN : 
1in, Lroquois Co., 111. 


SEEDS IN COL- 
i. Pre-paid by 
2100 or 1 Rey Ae aper 
= oM. WA N, Old 
red Est: abl shinent, Plymou ih, Mas: 


NANCY GERANIU! M.—Inme — 


¢ 
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{HOICE GER MAN 
lections, the ine 

Catalocues { 
Prade 


Cc 7 FL OWE! RSs 
mail, 
to the trade, 
Colony Nurs 


GLLOIRE ae 









Scarlet Flowers, mailed fre 
Sunset, Mrs.F lioe other exquisite tricolor Ger 
nd for my Catalogue of heantitul, new, and rare plauts. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D.C. 





Early Goodrich, 


eed iT otutoes, large and hand- 


ej EE D- 


Karly Set 




















some, delive in Oro * Hartford, Conn. per 
bhi. “Also H nat S10, J ‘We GLISWOLD, ¢ chtrehsook, 
on 
200 Bbls . of Harrison and Early ( Goo ndric h Po- 
tatoes, Also, Strawberry . Raspberry Blac 
berry Plants of me noe v oy es. Price List, grati 
JIN C ANE, Unik ym, Uni m Co., Neos. 
yak Ly ¥ GOODRICIL an a SEBEC Pt STATOES 
Warranted true. 
Du. DB. HW. STEVENS, Essex, Conn. 
DL LOW N ANSEM 10 ND SWEET POTATOES 


ee 


offered, ry 





inducements 
1 With stamp, 
ALF tt i D a E sa Kokoino, In 


to sprout on s _ es. Great 


rp wticulars, ete. 





qarly Snedris hand Ha vison Putatoe sand 1 other 








varieties. Seed Potato and Vegetable P ant Circular 
mailed to all on application. D. HH. IWN 
New Bruns wick, ©. J. 
EKNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR. Sec 
Page 71. 
May, | with other Cherry 


40,000 2 


20,000 Pp each, Leading Sorts, 49,000 
1 year eg 1,000 Houghton Gooseberry ; and a general ya- 
riety of Trees and Plants. Address 
WAMPLER & TILL OTSON, Trotwood, Ohio. 


ROOT CUT TINGS, 2 inches 
$3 per 100; $20 per 1,000, face aang 
#15 per 1000. KINSEY & GAINES, Dayton, 


--s””:«OWneland, NV. Ji, Feb. 1, 1868. 
Who Wants the Balance ? 


stock of Grape Vines, consisting of 


BL AC °KBERR Y 
: long. Wilson's, $3 


$2.50 per 100; 


o 












We offer our remai 














45,000 Conc ‘ord, 1 year, No. 1, at $50 per 1,000. 
a 4 “ * 2 at 4 “40 per 1,000 
“ a Extra, at $70 per 1, 009, 

1,060 Piolifie, 2 ye ars, No. 2, at $125 per 1,009. 
500 1 3 a }. at $100 per 1,000. 


1,000 “ 


1 , at $80 per L000. 
aw Delaware, 1 year, No. 


at $15 per 160 
ve 


W. CONE & GO, 


irst from care- 














ee ——narey 


‘The Kittatinny “Blackberry 
IS THE BES’ YET KNOWN 


1 by such at 





UL as 


Lority 





. Carpenter, Pu 
‘Eds. American Agriculturist, 
Tribune, 








N.Y . £ Time 28, 
e Of orld, 
Prenological Journal, N. 7 f 
Coach Makers Mag., N its 
Am. In. armers Club, N & 
DrJ. Wot Smith, Ex-May Joston, Mass., 


soston Cultivator, 




















Advertiser, New i 
PT. Gt Newark, } 7 
Dr. Triuble, ‘ Need 
Dr. Ware iati, Ohio, 
Yr. R.E eveland, Ohio, 
M. Sandusky, Ohio, 


Mich., and hosts of 
bg the original 
ymen, Planters and 
small quantities at 
Jlachkberry, and a 
rit uw berri ss, Cu nts, 
he OPEN GROUND, 


rall parts of the ec 
are enabled to supply 
Anmiute genuine plants i 
low rate We also have 
good stock of the BEST Raspb 
and Grapes. Our plants are 


others, fre 
stock we 

























and for health, vigor adm irably 
adapted to the wants of sati isfacte ory results, 
Also, 3 prime lot of Ear and Hantson pota- 
tato Prices always ne arlicles of like 
quality ean be had elsew rents wauted, For 
Catalogues, &¢c., address 

E. & J. C. WILLIAMS, Montelair, N. J, 





PE RRY'S GR. APE VEN ES 


all that can be desired in size and abundance of healthy 
Prices will be found u pon application to be as low 

or Jower than any advertise eral terms are offered to 

those forming Clubs, Corre iam nce solicited. 

‘Adare ss F. L. PERRY, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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roots. 








LAWN FARM. 
mis etdeay Me aon 


‘hc 










‘Je of 
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ORY ERRIKS, 
Goos! —_ "s, SEED 
&C, ; 
VEGET ABLE. Py NS Ts, Cold Fr: Hot. Hes d,and Open 
Grow i thelr Season. WILSON'S' ALBANY STRAW- 
l aspecalty, 


ircula rs for ¢ of 1868, our Custum- 

We dv not 
ey are repre 
Jur prices 
the most 








; our C he Spring 













», in 


G. 





: shi 
careful ini Ix ik 

Special t ¢ ‘rs, and large Planters, 
For further rmiation send for our SMALL Frvir and SEED 
POTATOES { and VEGE TABLE PLANT CiIncuLans. 
D. HH. BROWN 


New Brunswick, N. J 
4 4 \ gD 2B T y By @y 
500,000 GRAPE VINES, 
Superior layers, 1 and 2 vears old, mosily Concord, Huart- 
ford, Catawba, Norton’s Virginia, Delaware, Ives, and oth- 
ers, cheaper than any herve else, for sale, Aiso, loses, Cur- 
rants, Rhubarb and yberry Plants, very cheap, Send 


stamp for Cata mneee a iys on Gr: ipe Culture, to 
DR. WH. SC HROEDE tt, Bloomington, esl 


























GRAPE VINES AND SMALL FRUITS. | 
All the best varieties of grape vines, 40 kinds of straw- 
berries. Clarke, Philadelphia, and other Raspberries. Wil- 
eon’s Early and Kitts iy Blackberries. Packing sree and 
charges pr id 10 cts. f oe ncaa Sec A atalogue. It 

sives valu: tion tare owhere e} 
A. TATIELD. ‘Kites, Mich. 
3 000, 6 4 

Vine Cuitings, CHEAPER THAN 





Gp Grape 

ANY YET ADVERTISED, All Varieties. Also 100,000 
Currant Cuttingsall nearly rooted. Send tor Catalogue and 
pene With stamp, DR. H. SCHROEDER, Bloomington, Il. 


IF VOU WANT « 


Raspberries at lowest wholesale priccs, 
Write D. D. WES, 
Ha mde D, Cc onn. 


~ Grape Weod and Vines in Quantity, 


Warranted true hooey and quality. Iona, & r 1,000 








rape Vines 
and Clarke 








.o0 per 











eyes; Israellas, per 1,000; Coneord and Delaware, 2-eye 

cuttings from fruit g vine. “3 + por 1,600, No charge for 

packing. Orde h. or C, For vines or wood, 
— ss JO} ix WwW. 2 ANaior ir Box 81, Newburgh, NY. 





L: 711) ACRES SIN SMALL FRI TITS.—A good 
e Stock of Plants for sale st wholesale or retail. 
F or $10,25 Philadelphia, 25 Stinger, 25 Jucunda, Strawberries; 

3 Thornless, 12 Doolittle, 12. Philadelphia, Raspberries; 6 
Wilson E arly, 6 Kitts atinny, Blackberrie ; 6 Hartford, 6 Con- 
cord, and 6 lona Grape-vines. All warranted genuine and to 
reach the purch: Ise rby mail, For other prices, ete., send for 
Descriptive Catalogue. JOHNS. COLLINS , Moorestown, N.J. 














WOR ENGRAVINGS and PRICE Lis : of Thorn- 

less Black Raspberry and Seneea Black Cap, Juennda 

and other trawberries, E arly Wilson and Kittatinny Black- 

berries, raised from roots, and Goodric h's Potatoes, send 
stamp to 8. D. REDMAN, Newfane, ‘ wa Co. N.Y. 


EACH TREES.—A fine Stoc ‘k for Spring 
a planting at low price, at the New Br usw ic k Nurseries, 
N.J EDWIN ALLEN 


SEND at Onc gq for KNOX af) SMALL FRUIT 
CATALOGUE:-Sece page 73. 
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7 ni) 
The Best Evergreen 
For timber belts, to shelter your orch: uds and dumb 
prutes, also for ornamental hedges and screens, 
Is the RED CEDAR. 
its in large qui antity at $10 per 1,099, 6 to 15 inches high. 
lar, gi 


— 


Pla 
send red stn np for 


ar, giv ing much useful informa- 
tion and ful llp tic ars, to 


» M. HUNTER & CO., 
Ashley, Washington Co.,, Il. 
. FOR ES ‘T, and —. AMENTAL TREES 
reoteag bah OF ! 1e largest stoclg@in the coun- 

ve or smal iiities. A descriptive and 
’ i at: logue of Fruits, and one of Ornamen- 
and Plants, ®&« BG Y ae -paid, for 10 cents each. 
seule Cataloz ue FI 
ELLW ANGER & BARRY, ; 

t. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 

















‘TINGS of ood size of Wilson’s 
ttatinny Blackberries, will be seid as low 
i iy other party. Leon rpete, price and 

with any other nurseryman with 


Se sud for Catalozgne 
own, N. J. 







Plants, ef¢., ¢ 





red for sal 
THOS. C. J MEWS, Moore: 


OL LARK cE RASPBERRY. 


genuine plants of extra quality for sale. 





A few thousa 
Send for ¢ iren 
Martford P 





rape vines fi ‘om single cyes, No, 1, 2! 
1000. Concord, No. ’ 
, 85 ar 1600. apna ‘Nos ; and 

Jona, #2) per 109, Sam} sles § - 
MA 


desire: Wy 
N B MASSE TT, North Haven, Ct. 
Americ: wD 














ME very Reader of the 
I for my N 

of all th 
8, etc., Wor 


rd 
THOS. Cc 
Mo 






berries, pha be 


ries, Blac! 
formation. 


ing other valuat ble 






NEW AU TUMN BI 
2 fine cr yp in the ¢ 
$10 pe r doz. Charles J 
ii a ie $25 er 1 ); mj cl 
$i per doz, Wilsona Kittati 
Currant, and all other small fruits, g S, 
berries, etc. Pre-paid by mail. ¢ talognes to any ad- 
dress, Wholesale Lists te » thie trade. BL. M. WATSON, Old 
Colony Nurseries, and Seed Establishment, Plymouth, Mass. 


KITT ATIN NY ond L awton 
< man ic 














.) FILSON E AR LY 





Blackberr Iphia an d other Rasp- 
berries ; es. Descriptive 
wice list free to all, SAM'L C, DELEON, Necklesstown, 


jnrlington C Mes edehs 








maniot Blackberry. 

rer winter-killed, enormous bearer. 
f 1Fri s, (Which [ will sell or). 
y Small 1 ro — ist intended to 
I w te ot .for 10 ef A . 
JOH) SSTON 3NU RSERY, Souti 





» DOC » R.— 


ISNOX’S SEED STORE AT ¥OUE 
See * Seed by Mail,” page TR. 


M: [AL L FRUITS 20, 000 Doolittt 8s Black Cap 
s Raspherry Pla nts. Fi irst qué ality, § $15 per 1,000. Strai- 
berry Plants—Wilson’s Early, French's, Agriculturist, Rus- 
seli’s, $5 per 1,000. GEO. H. LAMBERT, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
Bx ACR SMALL FRUITS, Philadelphia 
4 nd Cl » Raspberries, Early Wilson and Kitta- 
tii my Blackber 40,000 Pe aches, Appie s, Pears, and Cher- 
ries, Send st 
son, New « 


p for Catalogue. WM. PARR Xx “clunamin- 

Gi RAP E VINES, STRAW BERRIES, RASPBE R- 
ries } pene ae: We offer as us sual a very coin- 

yw ts first- class stock ¢ an be afforded, 

ll. Cc. - & J. S. FRITTS, Atlantic 


















ry and Jucunda, 
, Doolittle’s 
— and Kit- 








gout. (DELPHIA, Durand, Sting 
(inox’s 700) Strawberries; Philade 
Black Cap, and other Raspberri¢ . Wilson 
5 berries, and others, for sale y 
THOS, C, ANDRE Ws, Moorest ona N. 





pel AW ARE, ~IONA, ISR. \ELLA, and other 

and Wood, Apple Grafts, Dwarf Cherries 

stock, a vd AS| varagus Roots, at low rates. 
e List to ANDEL ISON, SEARS & HENRY. 
Geneva, N. Y 






Grape-y 
and other Nurs 
Send for Pric 


PEVHE PRICES of the Plants for sale this spring 
at the Moorestown Small Fruit and Plant Farm are 
vo low to advertise in this paper. Send for Catalogue. 
THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N, <a 








30, JUCU? VDA (No. 700) PL ANTS SE NT, 
(rec cipt guarantee d, ) by ms alt, for #1. For other low 
prices Straw] Raspberri 2nd Blackberries, a 
fur JOHN COLLINS, Moorestown, N. 


QYTRAN BERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLACK- 
7 BERRIES. SAMUEL L. ALLEN, 
Cinnaminson, N, J. 
Wi SON’S ALBANY STRAW BERR Y.--A large 
and fine grown stock of this ¢ great Market Berry, at 
49 cts. per doz. €1 per 10 ), $5 per 1,000. Order carly. Or- 
ders receiv d now will be ente pred and filled in i viion at 
proper season. D. H. BROWN 
New Bruns swick, N J. 
BAC rs TR EES of first “quality. Price, $8 per 
100, or $60 per 101 Lios. C. ANDREWS, 
Moorestown, N.J. 











Lum’s Everbearing Raspberry. 
For deseriptix on of this new and valuable variety, and gen- 
eral Price List of Grape-vines, gg kt ‘uits, ete., Address 
il. LUM, Sandusky, Ohio. 


New and Bare Vexctuldlcs. 


I make new and exetables a specialty. Catalogues 
free. JAMES ig ‘ “GREGORY, Marbichead, Mass. 











To » Ag sricultural Societies, 


Diplomas for prizes, of beautiful and epprones ate designs, 
plain or in colors, can be had in any quantities of 
THE MAJOR & KNAPP Engraving, M’fg. & Lith. Co., 
{1 Broadway, New York E: 





Fine Fruit Farm in Hammonton for Sale, 


5M a res in Str: wwhberries 5 2 Acres 
in Blackberries; 1 Ac re in Raspberric 3; 300 fine choice 
Fruit Trees; 4 Acres of good Cranberry nnd muck land; 
2 Story House. Price $3 gen Send for a list of Fruit Far am 
. BYRNES, Hammonton, N. 


¢* EDQDEEG ER nGAN WANOR.” 


The estate of the late Cnartes CARROLL, of Carrollton, 

We have for sale as Agents, the Farms of said estate, for 
many years held by tenantry, They are in area from 100 to 
300 acer a3 will besold at from $2 5 to $75 per acre, and on very 
terms, The well-known fertility and healthtulness 
state, its access by Turnpike and Railroad trom Bal- 
16 miles distant, render location there very desira- 


Address for particulars 
h. W. a & CO., 
3ultimore, Maryland, 
AND WARRANTS AND AGRICT LTU RAL 
College Scrip for Sale. F. P. JAMES & CO., 
45 Wall-st., New York. 


20 Acres of good Jana. 

















TATE ECE EVERGREEN PLANTS, 6 


a to 12 inches his h—Baisam Fir, Arbor Vitce, White Pine, 






Spruee, Hemlock, and Larch, at S5 per 1,000. Packing, free. 
Also, fresh Apple Seed, at S10 ti r bushel. 
JAS, A. ROOT, Skeneatcles, N.Y. 





BuNGE wists FLAW THORN PLANTS for 
Ba teas at $12 per 1,009, MES A, ROOT, : 


nee a teles 








i CLUSTER. | 


ER Or PLANES, ENGI! 
For Circular 
; obbleskill, x. ¥. 


and Price, adarc 
ROX 163, ¢ 


: 
KNOX’S NURSERY ATP YOUR DOOR. -See | 
page 7%. ; | 

| 





*Passnic Carbo Works,” 
‘R MAIDEN LANE). 


OFFICE OF 
139 Fronr STrReer, (CORN: 


LISTER BROFHERS, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
PURE BONE DUST, 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 

Animal Charcoal, Ivory Black, &e. 


Orders for the abhor re articles manufactures d at our Works 
on the Passaic Riv N..J.. 8 gt be : e 
LISTER BROTHEL 159 Ir New York. 


WDRIZE POULTRY, OF THE HIGHEST ME RIT. 
UFF COCHINS, of ereat beauty. 
GREY DORKINGS. | 
PEA and SINGLE-COMBED BRAHMAS. 
HITE FACED BLACK SPANISIL. 
sees BLACK POLANDS. 
Hee DANS, (Freneh breed), 
CiREVECEURS 
G°! DEN & SILVER- PENCIL LED HamMBurcus, 
THITE CHINA and BRE ‘MEN GEESE. 
YLESBURY DUCKS. — 
[ROUEN DUCKS. 
BRPONZE BLACK TURKEYS. 


§. M. SAU NDE RS, Port Richmond, 


Staten Island, New York, 
POULTRY, | 
Imported and our Own Breeding. 


Our stock having taken about twenty premiums at the 
late Poultry Exhibition, now stands confessedly superior to 
any in the country, the Judges who awarded the $25 
oe Cup rocks vo (which was also taken by us), pro- 
nouneing them in their opinion, “the most superior collec- 
tion of fowls ever exhibited in this country by any one party.” 
We have also pt espe a number of prize pens in addition 
toourown, Tomake room for a new and still finer stock 
shortly to arrive from Europe, we offer a number of our 
prize birds as well as our other stock, for sale, Six Pair of 
Liported Rouen Ducks for sale cheap, For Circulars ad- 
dress A. M. HALSTED & CO., Agents, 

68 Pearlest., New York. 
LACK POLAND FOWLS WANTED.—1 Cock 
and 6 hens of pure blood. Address us with lowest price, 
delivered in New York City. R. H, ALLEN & CO., P.O. 
30x 376, New York. nse 
NGGS FOR HATCHING from White Leghorn, 
4 Brahma, White-faced Black Spa: znd Golden Sea- 
bright Bantam fowls. Se esl pera k aud of perfect purity. 
£ > per doz more $1.9 
$2 per doz.; 4 doz, or more #1". SHUTE, Exeter, N. H. 


Send for IXnox’s Seed Catalogue-Sué page 71. 








_ (French “breed. ) 






















Premium Chester White Pigs For Sale 


First Premium awarded us forthe best breeders, at our 
Pennsylvania State Fair in September last. Also, a Special 
Premium recommended by the Inspecting Committee, on 
our herd of twenty-five head, under 6 months old. These 
premiums were taken over a display of one hundred and 
thirty head, principally owned by parties from Chester Coun- 
ty. Weare as choice in selecting for those who order of us, 
as we would be in selecting for exhibition. Pigs of any 
age shipped by Express to all parts of the United States. Ey 
ery purchaser is guaranteed living stock in the best of order 
and of the purest blood in our county. For Circular, addres: 

JAMES YOU NG, amy 9 & C0. au ullton, Chester Co., Pa, 





ws INE.—27 pages devoted to Breeding, Feed- 

g, and the general management of swine, oe to any 
on receipt of 25 cents, Worth ten time es cost, 
Every farmer should have it. Address JAMES YOU Ne dr., 
Marshallion, Chester Co., Pa. 








k EE-KEEPERS !—The Ohio Farmer says: ‘Its 
use must save many a lightly stocked hive of bees from 
starvation during winter.” Feed now. Send $2.50 for six 
feeders, Agents wanted. ED. HARR ISON, Springtield, O. 
OR & SALE.—A few pairs of Grey Dorking and 
light Brahmas, very choice. rae: a good Devon cow, 
and a beautiful Shetland pony. . O. POOL 
Jan, 2, 1868, Met uchin, a & 
KNOX ba] SEED STORE AT YOUR DOOR.— 
Sce ba Seed by Mall,” page 71. 


“PEERLESS.” — 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED 

PRATT & WENTWORTH 

FOR THE CELEBRATED 
“ Peerless” Cooking Stove, 
AT THE EXPOSTTION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 
First Premium at Am. Institute Fair, 1867. 
ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DUR- 
ING THE LAST YEAR. 


The Best Cooking Siove Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 


It is the “PrEERLess,” because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in ECONOMY, SIMPLICITY, CLEANLINES 
BAKING, RoasTine, and DKAUTY. 

ist. Economy. A patented method of heating the air 
and conveying it through the oven, saves from leenty to 
thirty per cent, of fuel. 

2d. Simpiiciry. It is easily managed. The fire can bs 
perfectly controlled, and kept through an entire seasofi 
without re-kindling. 

3d, CLEANLIN ss. No dust escapes while shaking or 
dumping the grate. 


ith. BAKING. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of 
—_ temperature, bak Is evenly as a brick oven, and that 
ithout turning the article. It bakes quickly. 


Sth. Roasrina. A current of hot air const: intly passing 
through the oven. x» thorou; ghly ventilates it that it roasts 
asxwellas atin kitche 


6th, Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack, 
Well mouided, artistically designed, and smoothly cast, it 
is the mot beautiful as well as the most serviceable Stovein 
the market. 


Each stove is WARRANTED tO be and to do all that Is 
claimed for if. ‘ 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


87, 89, & 91 Northe-street, Boston. 
For s: ale: by our agents throughout the country. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For 3 new Ilustrated work on “ The Great West ;” also, 
for “ The Bible Looking Glass,” and other valuable ‘and fast 
F. TUT’ 


selling books. Address G. 
Box 4857, P, O. New York. 


~INVALID’S WHEEL CHAIRS. 


For in or out-door use. Any one 
having the use of the hands can 
propel and guide one. Prices $20 
to $10. 

INVALID’s CARRIAGES made to 
order, State your case and send 
stamp for circular, 

PATENT CANTERING Honsrs 

$12 to $3. 
&. W. SMITH, 
99 William-street, New York. 


BNHE PERPETU AL (WATG DH g 
CHARM) CALENDAL—size of a 
two cent piece—with plain, masonic and 
temperance emblems, needed by every- 
body everywhere. Price by mail, elec- 
troplate, plain, with enameled figures 
and letters, 50 cents, gold, with emblem, 
B ditto, $1. 50, Address 
E. MADEN, 161 Broadway, 
Room 3, New York, P. G. Box, 5578. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 


ape Gy Mall page 7. YOUR DOOR. 
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BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 
American, or Homeopathis 
an 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED COCOA, 
BROMA, 
Cocoa Paste, Homeopathic 





































































































~~ J aay aren oe ‘ocoa, Cocoa Shells, 
pod opened. Cracked Cocoa, §c. 


NITESE Manufactures, to which FIRST PREMIUMS 
have been awarded by the chicf Institutes and 
Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION 
OF 1867, are an excellent dict for children, invalids 
and persons in health, allay rather than induce the 
nervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea 
@ or coffee, and are recommended by the most eminent 
q physicians. 

For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States, 


‘¥) WALTER BAKER & CO., 





Dorchester, . - Mass. 
10 a Da ‘or All.—Stenclil Foe. Samples 
oon address 7A~ J. FULL&M, $ Springfield. Vt F 





STIMPSON’S SCIENTIFIC PEN 





. and INK- RETAINING HOLDER. 
a One dozen Pens (assorted points) and a Holder mailed, pre- 
paid, on receipt of fifty cents. A, §, Barnes & Co., N. Y. 


MNHE DELAWARE LITERARY INSTITUTE, 
d FRANKLIN, N.Y., has full equipment, and offers a 
thorough business or scientilic education, at low rates. 


GEV. W. JONES, A. M., Principal. 





Send for Knox's Seed | Catalogue.—Sce page 71. 


Vv ERY FARME Rand HOUSEKEEPER should 

use MARR & LANGMAN’S Patent Liquid Bi-Sulphite 
of Lime, for oe relay meat, eggs, cider, etc. Sold by all 
Druggists. Wholesale age nt, W. MARK, 12 Water-st., and 
143 Maiden Lane, New York. 


The Standard Churn of our Country 


JULIEN CHURN AND 
BUTTER WORKER. 


PAT. LADLE DASH. 

The Julien Churn Co. offers the above named Churn in its 
various sizes to dealers and butter makers, as the staple 
Churn of our country. It is now in practical use in various 
portions of the Union, and 


Purchasers will find it to be 


+ ist.—A perfect butter maker, always producing the largest 
possible quantity of the very best buttcr, leaving the butter 
milk thin and bine. 

2d.—A perfect butter worker and salter. 
8d.~Easily operated and cleaned; a child can work it. 
f 4th.—It is the strongest, 

‘handsomest, and most 

durable Churn in the 

market. 


PRICES. 
No. 2 holds 8 gallons and 
churns 5 gallons, $10.00. 
No. 3 holds 10 gallons and 
churns 7 gallons, $10.50, 
No. 4holds 13 gallons, and 
churns 10 gallons, $11.50, 


WM. C.CHAMBERLAIN 
Gen'l. Agent, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

EASTERN BRANCH, 

C, PALMER & SON, 

Gen'l. Agents, 


Utica, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE ACENTS. 


Griffing & Co., 58 & 60 Cortlandt-st., New York. 
Cupples, M¢ urston & Peck, South Water-st., Chicago. 
Cupples & Marston, North Second-st., St. Louis, 


ALE’S COPPER STRIP FEED CUTTER.— 
Do you want the chenpest, fastest, easiest operated, 
most simple, and durable Self-eFeding Hay, Straw and Stalk 
Cutter, Not to be paid for till tried, Allowance made for 
freight. Agents wanted. Illustrated Circular sent. 
PEEKSKIL L PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y. 
GALE & CHAPIN, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 














Fountain Pen, useful present. One filling writes ten 
hours, ag other gold pens and cases. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular. G. F. HAW KES, 64 Nassau-st., New York. 














Raw 


A, N. “WOOD & CO., 
EATON, MADISON C0., N. Y., 
Manufacturers of their Celebrated 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 





For Farm and Mechanical purposes. They are sahil 
adapted todriving Thrashing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Machin- 
ery in Cabinet or “Wagon Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, &c., &c. 

They are me yunted either on legs, like the above cut, for 
stationary use, or on wheels, with a pole, ready for attach- 
ing a 5 am for moving trom pl: ce to place. 

Mr. W. N. Perny, of Rushville, Yates Co., N. Y., says in 
the C asare Gentleman of Aug, 29th, 1867: * By the way, we 
are thrashing by steam, using a six horse portable engine, 
It works to a charm, just the thing to doa nice job; it does 
the wor k often horses on a sweep power, and yery much 
better.’ 

The American Agric ‘ulturist, in editorial notes, on page 
317, Sept. number, 1867, says: “STEAM THRASHERS are a 
prominent feature in Western hush: indry, The horse thrash- 
ers are still in use, but are as certainly doomed as the se ythe 
or the hand rake, The y are altoge ther too slow for this age. 
The steam thri ped is mounted upon wheels, and is drawn 
by horses from place to “sono as it is wanted, The great 
advantage of the steam thrasher is that it puts the wheat 
harvest so much into the power of the farmer. As a rule, 
wheat stands in the shock until it is thrashed, and the first 
oe | weather is availed of to clean the crop, and send it to 
market,” 

The Manufacturers take pleasure in referring to_ the fol- 
lowing parties, some of whom have used their Portable 
Engines for years: 










Wm. Porter & Son, 271 Peart-st., New-York, 
E. B. Osborne, Poughk sie, N. Y. 
o M. Biegen, Dobbs Fe & ¢ 


§ Webb, Hudson, N. 
Di “Teal & Co., Norwich, N. Y. 
D. 3 Woodworth. Yorkshire, N, oe 
Babcock Bros., Deposit, N. Y. 
om Greenway, Syr: reuse, N.Y. 
Nicks, Elmira, N. Y. 
W hite & Fuller, Binghampton, N. ¥. 
Ago Scuyler, B ‘loomingdale, N. J. 
H. Raymond, Franklin, Pa. 
Win, Stitzel McEwensville, Pa. 
Worts & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
A. W. Copeland Detroit, Mich. 
Cock & Thon Kalamazoo, Mich. 
meee H. Lee, Kdwardsburg, Mich. 













A. Colby, Niles Mich. 
5 “H. Elsiffer, E. Saginaw, Mich. 
Doane & Binz! m, Alpena, Mich, 





Mishawaka, Indiana, 
Geo. A. Wood, Richardson, Indiana, 
Prairie Farmer Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
Geo. & C. W. Sherwood, Chie ago, Illinois. 
Geo. Linebarger & Co., E iwood, Il, 
G. H. Sanford, Griggsville, ll. 
J. Widman, E:1Ipaso, Ill. 
R. Ford, Buda, Ill. 
O. M. Conkey, Homer, I]. 
Wm. Illingworth, Polo, D1. 
Myers & Co., Bloomington, Il. 
E. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. H. Amidon, Rubicon, Wis. 
Owen Whitney & Co., Footeville, Wis. 
Daily Gazette Co., Di ive nport, Iowa. 
Chandler & Frost, Monticello, lowa. 
Timothy Allen, West Point, lowa. 
Pioneer Sige Co.. St. Paul, Minn. 
Gardner & Meloy, Hastings, Minn. 
Cyrus Stoner, Leitersburg, Md. 
Parkersburg ‘Mill Co., Par kersburg, W. Va. 
Chisolm Bros., Chi: irleston, $8. C. 
Is: unc D. Spear, Mobile, Ala. 

-M. pveus & Co.. New Orleans, La, 
J Nashville, Tenn, 
Pi: a a: St. Louis, Mo. 

J.C. Austin, Cosumnus, Cal. 

E. G. Bradle y, Cotton Plant, Ark, 
Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists sent_on ene 
A. N. WOOD & CO. 





J. E. Bonebrake. 














Gale’s Copper Strip Feed Cutter, 
Fuily warranted for three years. 
Agricultural Boiicrs, Vegetable Cutters, 
Cireuiar Saw, in frame, for Cutting Fire« 

wood, Splitting Boards, &c. 

Draining Spades, Scoops, &c. 

Clift’s Acrating Churns. 

Special attention given to furnishing choice breeds of 
Cattle, Shecp, Swine, Poultry, &c. 

Send for Price List ‘to JOHN W. DOUGLASS, 
181 Water-st., New York. 


Premium Drag-Saw and iierse-Power 
For cutting Logs into Fire-wood, stuff for Shingles, Staves, 


etc., etc. Send for Circular. 
BLYMYER, NORTON & CO. , Cincinnati, O, 











THE BURLINGTON 


FREE FRUIT-BOX, 
PATENTED JAN'Y 10, 1865. 
i FOR 
L. Marketing Berries 
and Small Fruits, 


le,” 














| The Manufacturers of these 


cheap and popular Boxes are —— 


now prepared to offer them 





in any quantity, either made 


up ready for use or packed in 














flats for distant transport- 
ation, 
L Having introduced a 
| NEW FEATURE 
to the box by which its ap- we / 
pearance is much improved 
and a new object gained, they —_ 
” invite Fruit Growers and 
Dealers to send for a Circular 
——— | giving full description and 

















list of prices, to the 


BURLINGTON MANUFACT’RING C0, 
Burlington, N. J. 
Or te GEO. H. CLARKE, Agent, 435 Broadway, New York. 
Philadelphia Office, B. L. JAMES, 24 N. Water-st, 























FOLDEO 


Light, Portable, Cheap, perfect protection and thorough 
ventilation. Best invention for the foreing and protecting 
of early vegetables, For sale by See dsmen and Agricultur- 
al Dealers ‘generally. Wholesale Depot, 7 Broadway, | 

. St. JOHN, Invt. and Patentee, Stamford, Conn. 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE Fatr, Oct. 26, 1867, AWARDED 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New ¥ 

The only Premium Medal for the best SHEE y SHEARS, 
Pruning and Hedge Shears. These SHEEP SHEARS are 
warranted to be tar superior to * Wilkinson's” in durability 
and finish. Sold by all Hardware and Agricultural Houses. 

American Agriculturist for Jan. 1868, says: “We haved 
hitherto been too much dependent upon E ngland for out 
best cutlery, and sheep shears were no exception, -Hardly 
willing to trust, without the test of use, our own favorabld 
impression in regard to the excellence of these sheep shears, 
made by Henry Seymour & Co., of this city, we have subs 
mitted them to the judgment of eg al ‘shee ‘p shearers, 
who are much pleased with th ; t> expe rts in steel 
manufactures, Who pronounce an “unqua lificd approval 
conlirming us in our own opin ions. 












F RESPONSIBL E F ARME R s will guarantee 
that we shall have back our Cutters er our pay, we will 
set their boys at work selling Gale’s Copper Strip Feed 
Cutiers. Send for Mlustrated Cireular. 
Pi ae L PLOW WORKS, Peckskill, N. ¥. 
GALE & CHAPIN, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


The American eels d Roofs, 


Tin or Shingle, Ne * aes a L eaky “ill not corrode met- 
als, exposure has no e ited Hon ire. Furnished or 
applied by CHAR LBS DINOS ISL be arl-st., New York. 

Send for Circulars. P.O. Box 4004. 















HEESE VATS for Farm Dairies; Roe’s patent 
the best in the world. Roe’s newly improved Vats for 
Associated Dairies and Factor the best a the cheapest. 

Circulars and directions for cheese making. of 
H. A. ROE, Madison, Lake Co., Ohio. « Ohio. 














KNOX’S SEED STORE AT YOUR DOOR. 
Seo “Seed by Mail,” page 71. 





KNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR.See 
page 72. 





SEND at ONCE for KNOX’S SMALL FRUIT 
CATALOGUE.-—See page 73, 





any 


! 
! 
i 
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CORN. SHELLER, 
The best in the World is the 
improved 
Burrall’s Patent Iron 
Corn Sheller, 
to be found everywhere, and 
of the Manufacturers. 
DOWNES & CO.’S ME"G, CO., 
Ss. S. GOULD, 
Superintendent, 
Sencea Falls, N. Y. 
Send for Knox’s Sce a Catalogue.—See page 71. 











prov VED F OOT L ATHES. —Elegant, durable, 
cheap and portable. Just the ane Jor the "Artisan or 
Amateur, Send for descriptive circula 
Ss. K. BAL DWIN, Laconia, } N.. 3.” 
KNOWS NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR.—See 
page 72. 


Important to Farmers. 


A HORSE DOCTOR FREE. 











The attention of farmers and ofall owners of horses and ¢attle 
isealled to the tact that the old established weekly newspaper, 
“ WILKES’ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES,” employs upon its columns 
a celebrated Veterinary Professor, whose duty it is to answer 
all questions relating to sick or injured horses and cattle 
that may be sent to the paper by mail. ‘The replies of the 
Professor to these que stions appear in the next number of 
the paper, and are always accompanied by a prescription, 

thus enabling every he ly toscrutinize his mode of treatment, 

and to avail themselves of the 1 remedy. These answers and 
prescriptions are given free to whoever may ask for them, 

whether subscribers to the paper or not; so that the whole 
ost of the prescription is the postage of the letter stating 
ihe complaint and the price of the next copy of THE SPIRIT. 

Many remarkable cures of valuable animals have been made 
through the medium of this department. Owners of horses 
or cattle are therefore advised to go to any news-stand and 
buy a copy of the paper, that they may examine this import- 
ant fe: ature for themse lves. The'subse ription price of “ THE 
Sprrit,” which isa high-el: Ass aa x journal of forty years’ 
sti unding, is$sayear, Addre 

EDITOR W TL KES’ SPIRIT, 
201 William-strect, New York. — 


SEND at ONCE for KNOWS ‘SMALL FRUIT 
TALOGUE.—See page 72 


Thirtieth Thousand! 


THE TEMPLE CHOIR, A new Collection of Sacred 
and Secular Music for Choirs and Singing schools, by 
THEO. F. SEWARD, LOWELL MASON, and 
WILLIAM B. BRADBURY, which was first pub- 
lished in September last, has already 


Reached its Thirtieth Thousand! 


Better evidence of its acceptability to the public, that It 
pleases those who examine it, could notbe afforded. IT IS 
UNQUESTIONABLY THE MOST POPULAR MUSIC BOOK 
PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY FOR MANY YEARS. 

It contains much new musi¢c by its authors, as well as 
many other of the most popular composers. Rarely has such 
variety been included in one volume, Its Singing-school 
Department is very full and complete; and it contains a 
good number of new glees, for Choir practice, ete. It is very 
attractive in its Anthem department. 

We have never publislied a book which seemed to give 
more universal satisfaction. 334 large octavo pages. 


Price $1.50 
MASON BROTHERS, 
596 Broadway, New York. 
MASON & HAMLIN, 


154 Tre montestre et, Boston. 























KNOX’S SEED STORE AT YOUR DOOR.— 
See * Seed by Mail,’ page 71. 





MPROTTING J HORSES AND HOW TO TRAIN 
THEM. Now Ready: 

HORSE PORTRAITURE. 
EMBRACING BREEDING, REARING, AND TRAINING 
TROTTERS; PREPARATION FOR RACES; 
MANAGEMENT IN THE STABLE; ON 
THE TRACK; HORSE LIFE, &c., &c. 

Including a life-life Portrait of Dexter, with an Appendix 
containing the history of his performances, 

BY JOSEPH CAIRN SIMPSON. 

One crown 8vo yolume, tinted paper, beveled hoards, green 
and scarlet cloth, gilt back and sides. Price $3. Published 
by W. A. TOWNSEND & ADAMS, No. 434 Broome-st., New 
York, For sale by all booksellers, and mailed free of 

postage, 
NX ™ 
THE CHRISTIAN. 

A large, live, eight page monthly, religious, and family 
paper, Containing facts, incidents, tales, sketches, music, 
poctry, expositions, stories, and pictures for the young, large 
print for the old, some thing for saints and sinners, one and 
all. No sectarianism, controversy, politics, puffs, pills, or 
patent medicines admitted. Only 60 cents a year, in 
advance. Ten copies for $5. Send 10 cents tor three 
specimens, before you forget it. Vol. IIT commences Jan. 
1, 1968. One hundred new, rene Tracts for $1. 
Address all orders to H. Le HAST INGS, SCRIPTURAL 


TRacY REpostrory, 19 LINDALL STREET, Boston, Mass., 
in the rear of the Post-Office. 


KNOX’s” NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR.—See 
Page 72, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


HENRY €. BOWEN, PUBLISHER, 


No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 


THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS WEEKLY IN 
THE WORLD. 


THE CHEAPEST RELIGIOUS WEEKLY IN 
THE WORLD. 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD. 


ITS CASH RECEIPTS 
the past year larger than ever before. 
Its cash receipts the past six months larger than ever be- 
fore during the corresponding period. 
Its cash receipts during the past three months larger than 
ever before. 


It employs the ablest writers in the country. 

It pays more for its weekly contributions than any other 
three religious papers in the country. 

It discusses boldly and fearlessly all religious, moral, and 
political topics. 


Its writers are chosen from all the leading Christian de- 
nominations, 

It aims to be a champion for truth and equity. 

It is unsectarian, and earnestly secks Christian union. 

Its prospects for increased usefulness and prosperity were 
never so great as now. = 

Its expenditures the coming year will be far greater than 
ever before. | 

It will have more special departments than ever before. 

It will have more religious news than ever before. 

It will take a decided interest in the coming great Presi- 
dential contest, 

It will earnestly seek the moral, political, and religious 
interests of the whole people of the nation, irrespective of 
race, color, or condition, 

It will discuss freely all financial matters from a high 
moral stand-point. 

It will insist that every engagement and obligation of the 
country shall be promptly met with gold. 

It will oppose, under present circumstances, any further 
contraction of the currency, 

It will not be in haste to give political power to those who 
have been rebels. 

It will advocate reconstruction on a basis (and that only) 
of exact and impartial justice. 

It will oppose all political maneuvering and machinery 
calculated to lower the standard of national honor and in- 
tegrity. 

It will consecrate itself with all its power and influence to 
the great work of moral, political, and religious reform and 
Christian freedom, the world over. 

We ask no subscriptions to support us as a charitable in- 
stitution. 

We ask friends to help us in increasing our circulation and 
usefulness, if they believe we are doing good, and not other- 
wise. 

We expect to give in every number of the paper through 
the year reading matter to the extent of any ordinary-sized 
volume of 800 pages sold at the book-stores, 

We expect every subscriber of the paper to say that the 
money paid for 


THE INDEPENDENT 


is the best investment of its character he has ever made. 

We expect to. have a good measure of success in what we 
shall aim to do. We expect some opposition from rival 
newspapers, some criticisms for mistakes of judgment, some 
fault finding because we are radical, and lots of advice, as 
usual, from all quarters; but, notwithstanding, we expect 
to live and thrive, and do more good, perhaps, than eyer 
before. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


PRICE $2.50 PER ANNUM TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, 
OR $3 BY CARRIERS IN NEW YORK 
AND BROOKLYN. 
_—_— + 
GREAT NEW-YEAR’'S NUMBER. 
SPECIAL CONRIBUTIONS, AS FOLLOWS: 
GEN. GRANT FOR PRESIDENT. 
By Hon. HENRY WILSON, 
Senator United States from Massachusetss, 
THE LOST IMAGE. 
CHAPTER FIrstT. 
A NEW RELIGIOUS STORY, 
written expressly for 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
By an eminent 
OrtTHopox CLERGYMAN, 
and destined, we believe, to be one of the most popular, 
racy, and instructive series of contributions ever 
given to a religious newspaper. 





NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 
A beautiful and touching contribution from 
Rey. T. M. Post, D. D., St. Louis, 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 
By Rey. Ray Patmer, D. D., New York. 





THE CHRISTMAS CHRIST. 
A. POEM. 
By Mary CLEMMER AMES, Washington, D.C. 
THE NEW YEAR. 
By President STURTEVANT, 
Of Illinois College, Jacksonville, 





THE FLIGHT OF TIME, 
By Rey, SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





LAW AND LOVE. 
By Rey. Cyrus D. Foss, New York. 


A STORY FOR WILLIE. 
By GRacE GREENWOOD, Philadelphia. 





FATHER HECKER ON MARTIN LUTHER. 
By Rev. J. E. RANKIN. 





THE CRY OF THE POOR, 
A Porm. By CARL SPENCER, 
AROMA AND HELA. 

A Beautiful Story for Children, 





THE FLIGHT OF DOVES. 





AN ORIGINAL POEM. 





THE ANTI-SLAVERY LABORS OF BENJAMIN LUNDY. 


ROSES AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTING 
By Ropert Morris ——_— Boston, 


EDITOR [ALS AS AS FOL LOWS: 


=acaieote 
Tne CuristiaAn YEAR, 
AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 
AN Honor DECLINED, 
LABOR QUESTION IN ENGLAND, 
THE QUESTION OF LACES, 
THE STRUGGLE IN LOUISIANA. 
Our Lerrer-Baa, 
SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY. 
THRIFT OF THE NEGROES, 
LETTER From WASHINGTON. 
LETTER FROM CHICAGO, 
PERSONAL ITEMS. 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
FOREIGN NEws. 
Eprror's Book-TABLE. 
COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL, 
WALL-STREET TALK NEWS AND GOSSIP, 
MONEY MARKET. 
Dry-Goops Report. 
Latest Dry-Goops QUOTATIONS. 
|GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 
Prices CURRENT. e 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Every new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT will be 
presented with a copy of 
“OUR YOUNG FOLKS” 
for twelve months, the price of which is $2, or 
“SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE —T WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By F. B. CARPENTER, Esq. 

One of the most popular books ever published. Price $1.50, 

We have already given away of this volame over 
TWELVE THOUSAND COPIES. 

Old subscribers (not in arrears) sending us $3 to renew 
their subscription, will also be presented with “* Our Youne 
Forks,” for one year, or “CARPENTER’s SIX MONTHS AT 
THE Waite Hovse.” Address 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
No. 5 Beekman-street, New York. 
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AGRICULTURIST. [Fs 





SRVARY, 








HORTICULTURIST 
ALMANAC, (868, 


With descriptions and twenty five ities trations of new and 


best varieties of Raspberries, Blackberries, and Strawber 
ries, contains valuable information to all who are about 
planting either fo® private use or market purposes, Sent 
post-paid for one three cent stamp, 
FP. W. WOODWARD, 
$7 Park Row, New York, Box 2590, 





200 to 300 per cent. made. See ady't. headed * Small 
uits by the : Million,’ °° in January No. 


15 to 30 Days Earlier. 
Key es’ Early Prolific Tomato, 
HOVE Y & CO... 


Avain offer ge arin 8 eds raised by them, of this most val- 
nable Tomato, which has proved from 15 to 00 days earlier 
than any other - id, 

J.S. SEWALL, St. Panl, Minn., says: 
lier than the Til ae n.” P. HENDERSON, 
ripens ita general ¢ rop about 1 days ear lie 
variety.” D. LANDRETH & Soy, Philade Iphis 
is a week earlicr, and that is enough to muke 
A writer in the Am. AGRICULTURIST, 
vine produces “10 dhs, per plant, and the Tild 











“Tt isene month ear- 
New York, says **it 
r than any other 

wy that “it 
i valuable. 






i 
from I Le ! 
n only 24 Ibs., 
that it ripens uy p its crop 14 weeks, and isa vi: eakie: \ ariety 





” 


for cold seasons.” Cas. Downina, Newburgh. N.Y. : 
“it is at least 10 days earlier than any other variety.’ R. W 
SYLVESTER, Lyons, N. Y., says “it is 10 to 15 days ahead of 
all others.” Ws, Eernn, Alton, 1 L, “finds it earvier than 
the Tilden or Brill’s, and much more productive.” JUDGE 
J. Kina, Dubuque, Towa, says: “It is decidedly the  tinest 
fruit of the kind he has yet r: lised. It is not only 15 to days 
earlier, but better flavored, an acquisition beyond dispute.’ 
pes eal CHRONICLE says itis * iltogether a first- 
class variet 

antende: of similar te steneniale might be added from all 
parts of the United State 

Single packets of seeds, 95 ets, T he trade supplie A by the 
100 or 1,000. Address HOVEY & C( 

53 North Market-st., ‘fi dey Mt: iss, 





Send for Knox’s s Seed Cc atalogue. —See page 71. 
Geneva Nursery. 
Fruit Trees and Grape Vines, 


Dwarf Apple Trees, 2 years old, very thrifty. 
Dwarf and Sts _ ird Pears, good assortment. 
Dwarf Cherry, and 2 2 years old, mostly , 
Standard Cher 4, x and : > years ol 1, fine stoe 
Plum Trees, 4 years old, 2d size:1 year old, 1st elass, 
Peach Trees, 1 year old, thrifty, and good selection, 
Strawberry and Raspherry P lants, best kinds, 

Grape Vines, a large stock at very low prices. 

All the leading sorts, fine, strong plants, 


STOCKS AND SEEDLINGS. 


Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, and Qnince Stocks, Doneain 
stocks for Dwarfs. Send for our Wholesale Catalogue. 


W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, X. Y. 


SEND at ONCE for KNOX’S SMALL FRUIT 
c AT ALOGU E.—See page 73. 


TO FARMERS & PLANTERS, 


The subscribers offer for sale 20,000 Tons 
of Double Refined Poudrette, made 
from the Night Soil, Blood, Offal, and Dead 
Animals of ‘New York C ity, for which they 
have exclusive contracts for a long term of 
vears. Price, only Twenty Five Dollars per 
Ton. This article is fully guaranteed to be as 
2ood, weight for weight, as any Sixty or Seven- 
ty Dollar superphosphate in inarket. The re- 
sults on Cor n, Cotton, Tobacco, and Grain, have been aston- 
ishing, the past year; matur ing crops from 10 d: iys to two 
weeks earlicr, and double the crop. P. amphle ts with expe- 
rience of linndreds of farmers, and every information, will 
be sent free to any one applying by letter or otherwise, to 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO 
66 Courtlandt-st., New Y ‘ork. 





ly Richmond, 

















No. “Small Pruit« by the Mile 
and learn how to grow errtain and large crops, 


BOSTON MARKET CELERY. _ 


Hovey & Co., have the pleasure of offering pure, new seed 
of this unrivaled © elery, introduced by the “m tothe trade a 
few years since. It has been often asked why such Celery 
could be found in no other market, 

Sent by mail for 25 cts, per packet HOVEY & CO., 

53 North Market-st., Boston, atom. 


“SEED POTATOES. 


Early Goodrich, Gleason, Calico, and Shaker's 
75 cts. per peck; 
Two or more ki 
filled inthe orc 
Rail or Express :s 


See ady. in Jan. 
lion,” 










Fancy. 

$2 per bushel; $4.50 per barrel. 

ssent ina barrel if desired, Cash orders 

received, and the tubers for warded by 

directed; address G. B. TALCOTT, 
Owego, Tioga Co,, N.Y. 


POTATOES delivered per - Express ss 
per barrel, $18.00. Early Goodrich, $7.00. These are 
my own growing. The yield of — Harison about ! 500 bush- 
ela to the acre; Goodrich, 300, Address 
Wm. 8S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., New York, 







ARISON 





Send for Knox’s Seed Catalogue.—Sce page 71. 


Sorgo Journal and Farm Machinist. 


Devoted to Northern Cane Culture, Farm Machinery, and 
Progressive Husbandry. 
TERMS: 1 copy 1 year............ oevees 50 cts. 
Ro Piven cen secdcnsevee $1.50. 
Specimen numbers free. Address 
SORGO JOURNAL & FARM MACHINIST, 
116 Main-st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EYES’ EARLY PROLIFIC TOMATO SENT 
post-paid to an} y } saareme for 15 cts. per packet. 
Wu HART, Walden, Orange Co., N. Y. 








with nnpreces dented success, and oO 
Strawberries and all small fruits, 







. i idly put 


more attracti 
| been fixe 
luxury ata trifling cost. 


vassing for them, and will rece 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


W. Il. ROOTHROYD, 


treatise on all the Dis 
Hogs, and embraces Breeding, Rearir 
provement and Preservation of Live Stock. 
a Complete St« 
worthy thename., Thi 
larity, 
open in all p 





FOR SALE. 

A Valuable Country Seat and Farm of 40 
Acres between Mamaroneck and White Plains, Westchest- 
er Co,, N.Y. in areg sion celebrated for its salubrity, fertility 
and beauty, and situated on high ground, commanding ex- 
tensive views in every direction, including 30 miles of L, L. 
Sound, Land in = conditi: mm. Buildings new and com- 
modious, This plac as bought, improve: “s and occupied 
by the owner (a me rc Ae bot for the benefit of his health, and 
bi no lo ay needed, is gg with fen crops, and 


impler me nts, ut _ on or 
VESTED, 45 White 





















These beantiful | Boxes withthe, improvements are mecting 
fered to the dt s 

at the very low price ot 
* $,000, tor Pints and Quarts, p: iwking, $1 extra 
a. Their great superiority over every other kind 
thousand packer din the flat, 
a Crate of 7 Quart Bowes, 





-established. One 
about the space of 


a very important item in the saving of freigh _ 


and can be readily and 


Wp irts are furnished compl ate 1 
se of One hundred sent on 


ogether, Asingle Cr 





eipt of 0. Give us your or: ote early, Send for Cir- 
cular Address FW. LUMMUS & CO. 
82 John-st., New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Beautify your homes with those st super) Chromos of 
NIAGARA FALLS 
and its companion, 


LAKE GEORGE. 


These Chromos are each 15. by 26 inches in size, and exe- 


cuted in the best style of the art, equaling in effect fine 


OIL PAINTINGS 


In order that a million homes in our country may be made 
ye, the price of these handsome Chromos has 

family may enjoy a 
money in can- 








at only $5 each, so that every 
Agents can make 
ive exclusive territory. 


A. S. QUACKENBUST, 
%5 JEFFERSON AVENUE, 102 WILLIAM-STREET, 
Detroit, Mich. New York. 


W- ANTED--AGEN Ts 


FOR DR. 


GEO, TH. DADD'S AMERICAN AND 


CATTLE DOCTOR. 
This work, as its name indicates, is a full and reliable 
ases of Horses, Cattle, Sheep and 
ig, Management, Im- 
It is, therefore, 
d assuch is without a rival 
kis gaining an bone gaa popu- 
crowd ont all ot Te ritory 
nr heey Tiher: il terms. 


HORSE 









ck Manual 










and must ev 
rts of the country, on o 
Rt. W. CARROLL & CO., 
es Cincinnati, Ohio. 








SEND at ONCE for KNOX’S SMALL FRU iT 


CATALOGUE.—See page 73. 





Tales, 
CHARLES DICKENS, 
Draz, T. B. 

Lucy Larcom, 
MISS GEORGIANNA M. CRA 
EAGER,” the 
STUART Pre 
NWeLen C.W 














For 1868 will be a magnificent velume, having Stories, 
Sketches, and Poems, by the following writers; 
Doctor Hayes, Mrs. Stowk, Mrs. 
Aupricn, Gain Waminron, Mrs, WHITNEY, 
J. 1. A! Bose, the author of * ‘John hansen 
J.T. TrownrinGce. “GEORGE 
Author of “Seven Little Sist ” Miss E. 
*s, KATE PCTNAM OsGoop, JANE G, AUSTIN, 
nd many others, With many Poneman 
20 cents for Spec —— Number post- 
iberal discount to Clubs, 
PICKNOR & FIEL Ds, Publis hers, Boston. 


SIL VER’S ‘NE W 














Wr W ‘EDI’ TION of 
POULTRY 


-_% BOOK tells how to have fresh 
eggs every week in the year. Noone owning a 
- ir of fowls should be without a copy. Sent 
e for 50 cents. Address 
L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio, 





GENTS WANTED for 
We have a 
for Farmers and F armers son 18. dur ing the winter. 
ZEGL ER, 


A BEAUTIFUL PUZZLE PICTURE sent free 


y T BO for Carpen- 
4 + EW ORS ters, Builders and 
all who contemplate building, 
ture, and the Practical Stair Builder. 
paid. 





an Architec- 
Price $10 each, post- 
Dlustrs ated Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 

J. BICKNELL, Publisher, Troy, N. Y. 


Modern Ame 





a book that every Farm- 
18,000 copies sold in a few months. 
Good business 
Address 
© CO., 614 Arch-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


er onght to have, 
gents mz iking over $70 per week. 


McCURDY ¢ 





to all. Something entirely new. S.G. SHEAFFER & 


CO., Photographers, Hanover, Penn. 








Send for Knox’s Sced Catalogue.—See page 71. 





Tora 


Concor os if 


sorts of Vines, 


Downer, of Todd Co., Ky., 
variety inown, by such men as Charles Downing, of New- 
burgh, Prof. 
A\gricultu 
and others 
season says 
have seen this season, think it will prove an acquisition, and 
for vigor, productivenesa, size, and auality 
it supe 
$500, 5000. The following have been’selected from’ 100 varie- 
ties, all are native seedlings, and very promising, 
Gloedes Pe rpe tual Pine, Jucunda, and President, these three 
are from France. 


rect from Mr. Gloedes by me Jast year, 
sweet, everbearing, £2 doz.; $1 


Whi te 


Red ‘Alpin 
Mead’s Seedling, a very fine, large vai 


ae 


for 25 cts, 
Agents s 


art of taking down Sermons, "Lechuren 
ete., may be attained in a few hours. 
WITH SU “_ MENT. 


“Small Fruits by the Million.” 
and Terms to Agents sent free. 





{RAPE VINES.—We offer very fine 
J Plants at the following low rates: 


=) per 100, $150 
825 per 100, $200 per 


Deraware, 1 year, 
1,000; 2 years, 
1,000. 

Ives’ SEEDLING, 1 year, 320 per 100, 

1,000; 2 years, 825 per 100, 


8200 per 1,000. 


S150 per 


AND Tsrakuia, | year, 820 per 100, 
S150 per 1,000, 
, S10 per 100, S70 per 


1,000, 


Hfarrrorp Prorrric, 815 per 100, $120 


per 1,000, 


Rogers’ Iyrris, $25 per 100, 


For these low prices we shall send 


plants of the best quality. 


For rates for large quantities and for 


Catalogue containing prices of the other 


including those of the 


= 


second and third quality, address a 


PARSONS 
Fiusnine, near New York. 
NEW STRAWBERRIES, 
“Charles Downing.”—This fine variety was raised by J. §, 
and is considered the best new 


& CC Di 


Thurber, 





Horticultural Editor of American 
Thos. Méehan, Editor of Ga xl rs’ Monthly, 
‘harles Downing, who fruited this variety last 


it is certainly very promising, and from what I 









mbined. think 
109; $1 50, 1000; 





ior to any new sort, plants $5, doz. 


except 


Gloedes Perpetual Pine, everbearing variety, imported di- 


to be large, 











9 100, 
Romeyn’s Seedling promises to be much more valuable, 





ihan Wilson, quite as productive and firm, large, bright 
rcarlet, sweet, $2 doz.; 000 


$0100; S75 per], 
Harrison, a sple ndid new yal riety, fine, ; $10, 100. 
—— un Lincoln, a magnificent be rry > doz.: #10, 100. 
rket, large. productive, very early, $2 doz.; $10 
These OVE ties, one doz. each, $5.00, 
Great Rippowam, immense size, sweet, $1 doz.; 
Jucunda, stro nely recommended, very large, $1 ae 
Durand’s Seedling, better than Jucunda, $1 d 
Hubbard's Seeding, large, productive, § 
President, equalto Dr se in size, $1 
Stinger Botting tare re, productive, firm, $1 eens : $3, * 100, 
4, 100 
s 




















Negro, large, novel color, nearly black, $1.d0z.; & 
Ella, large, earliest berry know n, fir m, fine, $1 doz 
Philad phi a, a promising varie ty. 
These nine varieties, one doz. 





ich, 
Alpine, protective, sweet enous “sy w ithout sugar, $1 
83 16 








2% eat bearer, continuing late,$1 doz,; $3, 100. 
ty, $1 doz.; $3, 100, 
rhis entire collection, ine luding . Charles Downing, $15.00: 
Ad dres: ss aW M.S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., New York, 


HIONEY LOCUST. 


sest hedge plant in cultivation,—hardy, rapid grower, frea 











ete n disease and insects, and exceedingly thorny, Price for 
“year -old | lants, $1.50 per hundred. $8 per 1,000. Liberal 


on to the trade, HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 
immense crop of Peach Trees at low rates. 


NEW TOB: CO 


se" An 


rANITE 








Lats ukia, brought from 
Mount L penon by Bayard T: iylor, per acket, 25 cents. 
Address, W. E. B Li AIR, Pleasantville, Hartford C Oo » Ma. 


{REATEST WONDER OF THE AGE. 
ible Photographs, a prgeene of them sent postage ald 

Address W. C. WEMYSS, 5745 Broadway, N. 
supplied at $2 per dozen packages. 





by which the 
Speeches, Trials, 

F ifty fourth edition, 
Send orders to 

sau-st., New York. 





Shor t-eHand without a Master, 


Price 25 cents. 
), A. ROORBACH, 122 Nz 





ET you want to buy low, see adv. in Jan. number, headed 
Wholesale List 











SEND at ONCE for KNOX’S SMALL FRUIT 


CATALOGUE.—See page 71, “ 
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IMPORT. ANT TO OWNERS OF STOCK. 


THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 


AND 


Farmer's 


Advertiser. 
ONLY ${ PER ANNUM, in ADVANCE. 


4 First class M¢ — Journal, devoted to Farming and 
stock Breeding. Kae li number contains 36 large double- 
column pages, fins rated with numerous engr: aving 4s. Spec- 
imen € _ es free, for stamp, with list of splendid Premiums 
to Agt 

HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR, FREE. 

The Publishers of the AMERICAN Stock JOURNAL have 
established a Vete ees iry Department in the columns of the 
JOURNAL, Which is place -d under the charge of a distinguish- 
ed Veterinary Professor, Whose duty it is to receive ques- 
tions as to the aé/ments or injuries of all kinds of stock, and 
to answer in print, in connection with the question, how 
they should be treated fora cure. ‘These prescrij tions are 
ejyen gratis, and thus every subs criber to the JOURNAL has 
alwaysat his comm anda Veterinary Surgeon, free of. charge. 
fivery Fariner and Stock Breeder should subscribe for it. 


Sent Free, 3 Mo's. for Nothing. 


criber for 1868, received by the first of 

ve the October, November and Decem- 

her numbe ors of 1867, free, making over 500 large donble-col- 

umn pages of re eet me atte rin the 15 numbers, All for the 
ress 


low price of $1.60, 
P, BOYER & CO., Publishers, 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





Every new subs 
February, will ree 









Thoroug rhbred Premium Chester 
White Pigs, 

Progeny of Hogs that have taken State and United States 
Premiums, For sale Singly or in Pairs (not akin), of any 
age, Carefully boxed and shipped by Express to any part of 
the United States. Zheir safe arrival insured. 

For Cirewlars and Prices, address 

N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gun T Tr ee, ¢ Cc hester Co., Pa. 


Something New. 


The Teacher of Pe nmanship, published monthly, 
at Sandusky, Ohio, contains from 39 to 40 different cuts eae h 
month, showing yto Write,’ **How to Flourish,” and 
“How to Draw, mmended by the best penmen and 
teachers in the cou Subscribers for 1868 receive the 
Oct., Nov.,and Dec, numbers free, Only $1 a year. Ifyou 
dlesire to examine the paper before subscribing, send 5 cents 
for: sample number; or 10 cts, for a sample number and 
i beantiful piece of ornamental errs or 25 cts. for 
two different numbers and a photographic ewes of 15 
of the Presidents of the United States, arranged in an oval 
form, With Washington in the center, all taken from a large 
Pen-Drawing, 51 by 51 inches, executed by the publisher, 














L. 8S. THOMPSON, Sandusky, Ohio. 
ATEW HARDY FORGET-ME-NOT “ EMPRESS 


—I have the pleasure of offering for the 
first time in this country thisnewand mag nificent hybrid, 
produced at Schoenborn, in Prussia, by crossing M. Azorica 
with the old former Forget-me-not. Of the richest azure 
bine conceivable, it has no rival in color in any other plant. 
Its chief merit, however, is in its constant bloom, which 
cont —s 8 trom early May until-frost. /¢ is invaluable for 
forei grown in trames like violets, it blooms all win- 
most desirable pl: ints ever offered. 

Also, many new Lobelias, Violets, 
and other choice herbaceous p! ants, 


iQ ELIZABETH.” 





3] ne of the 
$ 2ach, $15 per dozen, 
Pents temons, Clematis, 









ete. New Fuchsias, Ve rben: is, Salvias, and —, bedding 
plants. Catalogues to any address. Wholesale ¢ ‘atalogues 
1 the tr ade, Agents wanted, B. M. WATSO} 


Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


Missouri Lands for Sale. 


It isa fact that the lands of Missouri, cheap, fertile, and 
situated in the heart of the Union, furnish an extraordinary 
Opportunity for the people of the Eastern and Northern 
States to acquire rich, healthy, and good farms and homes, 
Which opportunity never can oceur in, sonear the great 
centers of population, The great territory of North Missou- 
ri, bounded ne by Iowa, east by the Miss issippi, sonth and 
west by t ouri River, contains about 25,009 square 
miles, or sixteen million acres as desirable as any in the 
Valley of the Mississip pi Through this garden of Missouri, 
the Hannibal and St, Joseph R. 1. extent ds, Its eastern ter- 
mini at Hannibal and Quiney on the Mississippi, and its 
western at St. Joseph and Kansas City,on the Missouri. 
Exeellent and cheap lands lie along side of its track in alter- 
nate sections. Nature 
The climate, so temperate and healthy, 
tapable of producing almost every kind of vegetation, invite 
‘migrants from the cold and bleak domains of the North, to 
settle on our rich and wai x prairies, Slavery has been 
Iried here fifty years, and now Freedom will be tried forever. 
Let the indust and enterprising, rich and poor, come 
and prosper, 

Cirewlars giving ful partien 
information are supplied 
to clreulate to induce their fr ‘lends to come with them, 

A Sectional Mz ap sh yWing x exact location of all Tail- 
rad lands is soid at 80 ec Address 
_ GEO, L. HARRIS, Land Cominissi ioner, Hai 


Field’s Pear Culture....... coatwns 
Tar Pean Garpen; a Treatise on the Propagation 
and Cullivation of the Pear Tree, with instructions for 
Management from the Seedling to the Bearing Tree. 
By Tuomas W. Frenp. Ilustrations. Cloth, 12mo, 
286 pp. 
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ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


and much valuable | OUALITY. EXTENT 
| cl -vAbad : “a ue ’ 


gratis to all who wish to come, or | 
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here has done much, man but little. | 
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A YEAR-BOOK 


FOR EVERY HOME. 


The second number of this serial is now ready 
tains a popular record of horticultural progress during 
the past year, besides valuable articles from 


EMINENT HORTICULTURISTS. 


Among those who contributed to its pages are 
TION. MARSHALL P. WILDER 
PETER HENDERSON, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, 
JOSIAH HOOPES, 
WM. S. CARPENTER, 
GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
DOCTOR VAN KEUREN, 
DOCTOR JOUN A. WARDER, 
8. B. PARSONS, 
JAS, J. UW. GREGORY, 
GEORGE SUCH, 
ANDREW S. FULLER, 
x JOHN SAUL, 
JAMES VICK, and 
other well known pomological and floricu]tural writer=. 
The engravings, which have been prepared expre paaty 
for the work, are numerous, and make it the 


MOST BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


work of its kind ever published in this or any oiher coun- 
try. It contains Tables, Lists of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, 
and Florists, and other useful matters of reference, Sent 


post-paid, Price, fancy paper covers, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 ets. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


COTTON CULTURE. 
BY JOSEPH B. LYMAN. 


WITH AN ADDITIONAL CHAPTER ON 


COTTON SEED AND Irs 
BY J. R. SYPHER. 
ONTENTS, 
PART I. 
TITE COTTON FARM.—ITS STOCK, 
AND LABORERS. 
PREPARATION OF SOIL AND PLANTING. 
THE CROP Is TO BE CULTIVATED. 
COTTON PICKING. 
BALING, AND MARKETING. 
PLANTER'S CALENDAR, 
PART I. 
AND CHARACTER OF COT- 
TON LANDS OF NORTH AMERICA, 
ENEMIES AND DISEASES OF COTTON. 
IMPROVED AND SCIENTIFIC CULTURE. 
VARIOUS KINDS OF COTTON CULTIVATED IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 
HOW TO REALIZE THE MOST FROM A CROP. 
VALUE OF COTYON AS A PLANT, AND ITS USES. 
THE PAST AND THE FUTURE OF COTTON, 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
COTTON SEED OIL. COTTON SEED CAKE. 
SENT POST-PAID. - - - - PRICE $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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IMPLEMENTS, 


THE COTTON 
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THE 


AMER ICAN 


\GRICCLTURAL ANNUAL 


For 1868. 





A YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED BY EVERYBODY. 


This volume is now ready, and contains much of inter- 
Besides the general record of 
agricultural progress, it has a valuable article on 


est to every agriculturist. 


Factory Dairy Practice, 


By GARDNER B. Werks, Esq., Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Dairymen’s Association, in which he discusses the 
reasons for the best practice and the most approved ap- 
paratus, buildings, etc., fully illustrated, and is equally 
interesting to the practical dairyman and to the novice. 


Sewers and Earth Closets 


In their relations to Agriculture, hy Col. Gro, FE. Wanna, 


Winter Wheat, 
Describing, with engravings, new and valuable varieties, 


by Josepn Harris and Joun JownstTon ;—one upon 


Scythes and Cradles, 
By Jous W. Doveras, (fully illustrated ;) also articles on 
Horse Breaking and on Bitting Colts, by Sam’. 
I. Heapiy, Esq., (lustrated ;) on Recent Progress 
in Agricultural Science, by Prof. 8. W. Jounson ; 
Medicine and 


on Commercial Fertilizers, Veterinary 


' Jurisprudence, Progress of Invention Affecting Agricul- 


' ture, 


Valuable Tables for Farmers and others, ete. 


It is intended that the work shall be practical, excellent 


' in the beauty of its.ilustrations, and in its adaptation to 


= 


_ ——eee 


SENT POST-PAID, Ss. a teak, 


the wants of American Farmers, superior to anything of 
the kind heretofore published, 

Tn its general features it will be like the Agricultural 
Annual for 1867, containing an Almanac and Calendar, 
and there wlll be added a list of dealers in Agricultugal 
Seeds, etc Price, fancy 


Implements, Sent post-paid. 


50 cts.; cloth, % cts. 
ORANCE JUDD &CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


$e 


HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS. 
How to Breed a Horse. 
Ponies—Different Breeds. 
How to Breed Mules. 
How to Buy a Horse. 
How to Feéd a Horse. 
How to Croom a Horse. 
How to Break a Horse. 
How to Physic a Horse. 
How to Shoe a Horse. { 
How to Ride a Horse, etc. 
PRICE, $1.75. 


paper covers, 





ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New-York. ' 
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GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARCOES 
OF THE FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS Py ship Golden State. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS Py ship George Shotton. 





In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the -finest quatity of Green Teas from the Moyune. dis- 
trict of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and delica- 
cy of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made .in_ the Tea trade, we will start with the American 


houses, leaving outof the account entirely the profits of the 


Gliinese factors. 

1st. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country bave made their immense 
fortunes thrdugh their houses in China. 

24. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign ex- 
change used in the purchase of Teas. 

34. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th, On its arrival here it issold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1000 to 
2009 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Specuiator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent, 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in’ lots to suit his trade, ata profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

jth. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Stl, ‘The Retailer sells it to the Consumer 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

Wheh you have added to these EIanT profits as many 
brokerages, eartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
add the origifial Gost of the Ten,it will be perceived what 

er has to pay. And now we propose teshow why 
we can séll so very much lower than other d 

“We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
beokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages snd wastes, with 
tye exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to oursclves—which, on our large sales, will 
anply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs thronghout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the smail additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at our ware- 
honses in this city. 

‘Some’ parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up aCiub. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a Club, say how much tea or coffee he 
watits, and sélecf the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the ps aper or in ourcireulars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plaimy on the list: asscen in the Club 
Ordgr published below, and when the Club is complete send 
it¢o us by mall, and we will put cach party’s goods in sep- 
arate packages, and mark the, name upon tiem, with the 
cost, so there need be no confasion in their distribution— 
each par geteing-exactly what he orders, and no more, 
Toa of tfansportation the nrembersenn divide equitably 
among themselves. +See. clab-list_in Jan.No of this paper. 

Parties sénding Clab 6r-6ther orders for’ less than. thirty 
dotiars had--better-send--Pest-office. Drafis or money with 
their orders, t0 save the expense of collections by express ; 
bat larger orders we wil forw: urd by ae to — on 
delivery. 

ficreafter we will send’a complimentary ieheale to the 
party getting up the Club. Onur profits are small, but we will 
be as ‘liberakas we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for Clubs less than $39. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Custom Heuse stores to our Warehouses. 

We warrant all the 260ds we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they arenot satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the moncy refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they-recommend to meet the wants of clubs, 
They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


OF TEAS: 


for ALL THE 





.- PRICE LIST 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # tb. 
MIXED, (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), $0c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 
IMPERIAL (Gréen), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound, 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 
pound. a 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1,.$1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 

















‘COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30¢., 85c., best 40¢. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house Keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30e. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 3H and 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Oflice Box, 5643, New York City. 


Evidence After Two Yeaf’s Trial. 


Treasury em, 
Fourth Auditor's Office, Washington, Dec. 31, 1867. y 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, 

The accompanying list completes the second year of the 
existence of this Club, and what I said to you one year ago, 
Ican say again now, and that is, that the Club has been 
highly gratified with the goods received of your house, and 
is abundantly satisfied that better articles and lower. prices 
can be obtained there than at any other “house” with 
which we are acquainted. 

If two year’s experience is any criterion for judgment, 
then the public can rest satisfied that “Tue Great 
AMERICAN TEA Company” is no humbug. 

Very respectfully yours, 
L. CASS CARPENTER. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From the American Agriculturist. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.—TO QUERIES :— 
Before admitting their advertisement, we learned that a 
large number of our clerks and others had for several months 
been buying their Tea and Coffee from this Company, with- 
out its being known who they were, and that they had been 
highly pleased with their purchases, both as to quality and 
price, and were all recommending their friends to the same 
course. As we have published the advertisement for many 
months, and received no complaints, we conclude “there 
is no humbug about the establishment.” 

N. B.—All villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by Clubbing together, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one-third (beside the Express charges,) by 
sending direetiy ‘to “The Great Agnerican 
Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 

Post-O fice orders and Drafts, make payable 
of “Great American Tea Company.” Direct letters 
orders to the (as below, no more, no less) 


to the order 
and 


Great American Tea Company, : 


Nos. 3{ and 383 VESEY-ST., 
Post-Office: Box, | 5,643, New York ‘city 


GUANO. 


No. 1 Peruvian. 

Soluble Phospho-Pernvian. 

Ammoniated Soiuble Pacific. 

Baker's and Jarvis Island, and Bolivian, 
(best South Pacific Phosphatic Guanos), Also, West India 
Phosphatic Guanos, Fish Guano and: ground Land Plaster; 
for sale in quantities to suit purchasers, 

Particular attention is called to the 
above-mentioned Soluble Phospho-Peru- 
vian, and Ammoniated Solublé Pacific 
Guanos, which are rich compounds of “ BAKER'S ISL- 
AND,” “BOLIVIAN,” No.1 PERU VIAN Guanos, and An- 
imal matter, analyzing 69 percent. bone phosphate, (ren- 
dered soluble), and yielding 2% to 80 per cent. phosphoric 
acid, making most-concentrated and. profitable fertilizers + 
combining the chief mineral constitnents of all vegetation, 
and adapted as nearly as possible to all soils and crops, hay- 
ing been thoroughly tested by practical and scientific farm- 
ers and planters, from whom the highest testimonials have 
been received, Apply to 

JOHN B. SARDY, 
58 South Street, cor. Wall, 
NEW-YORK. 
For farther particulars send for Pamphiect. 


NHE FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE was 
awarded Wy! First’ Prize at the ieee Fair of the 
MERICAN -INSTITUT 
Office and Salesroom, 505 reoteay Ly. 
Brooklyn Office, 431 Fulton st. 


THE CHI RISTIAN —60 cts. a year. 3 specimens, 10 cts. 
H. L. HASTINGS, Boston; Mass, See Advertisement, pp. 77. 























Wy FED KIL LING MADE EASY 
by Allen’s Weeding Hoe E 
likes it, and everybody should “have it Ask 
your merchant to’ ¢ get it for yo 
Send for Circular to 
GEO. P. ALLEN 
Woodbury, Conn, 


important Notice, 


The Siwers’ Patent Broom in which the brush {gs 80 
elastic that it wears twice as long as the old fashioned 
tied broom,sweeps with half the effort, and does not injure 
the finest carpet, lasts a lifetime, and enables eyer 
farmer to make his own broom. As’ now manufactu 
with a wrought iron or ye seamless brass cap, they are 
acknow ledged by the 20, families who are using them to 
be the best and most beautiful brooms in America. At the 
low price we now offer them, any active man can make 
money rapidly,- Agents wanted. Also, County and State 
rights for sale at a low figure, Sample sent by mail, pre- 
paid, for $1.50. ru: for our new Circular to 
Cc. CLEGG & CO, 28 Clitf-st., New York, 


GRAPE VINES. 
Iona, Israella, Delaware, and Diana, 


My stock which is large, consists chiefly of these our best 
kinds, but includes all of the leading varieties, including 
Ives’ Seedling. 

I offer vines of Iona and Israella of surpassing quality, for 
Garden and Vineyard, at greatly reduced prices, and cheap. 
er than they can be produced of equal quality under any 
conceivable circumstances, 

See price-List and accompanying pamphlet, which gives 
full account of the performance of the Iona and Israella 
throughout the country, from their first introduction to the 
present time, including reports on Iena wine and an account 
of Iona wine made by Pleasant Valley Wine Co. 

Attention to the record of the Iona will be instructive to 
all who propose to plant vines for wine or for fruit, for family 
use or for market. Send two-cent stamp for price Lists, 
(wholesale and retail), and also for club-propositions, 

C. W. GRANT, 
Iona, (near Peekskill), Westchester Co., N. Y. 


JUCUNDA,— OUR NO. 700 
STRAWBERRY. 


See Dec. number of American Agriculturist, page 461. 
Price of Plants for spring of 1868: 




















At the price per Ps and single Hundred, we will send 
plants by mail'when desired, larger. quantities by 


the purchaser paying Express charges. Orders will be “ens / 


tered as received, and filled in rotation, at proper season,” 

An acknowledgment, and a circular with brief instrue- 
tions for cultivation, will be sent at once, to all parties 
from whom we receive orders accompanied with the Cash, 


t=" ORDER EARLY. 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FRESH & GENUINE SEEDS. 
BRIDGEMAN’S 


Annual priced 


CATALOGUE 
f 


VEGETABLE, GARDEN, AND 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 


Also, - his 
New Descriptive Catalogue of 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


paciading novelties for 1868, are now pend H aan mailed free 
to all applicants. uF BRIDGEMAN, 
No. 816 Br Soa New York. 


PATENT OFFICES. 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent are advised 
to. counsel with MUNI CO., Kditors of the Scientific 
American, Who have prosecuted claims before the Patent 
Office for over Twenty Years. Their American and Ew 
ropean Patent Agency is the most extensive in. the world, 
Charges less than any other reliable ageney. 

A Pamphlet, containing full instructiouis to iny entors, | is 
sent gratis, 

A Handsome Bound Volame, containing 
Mee hs anical Engravings, and the United States Census 
Counties, w vith Hints and Ree eipts for Mechanics, mailed on 
receipt of 25c. 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, 
RANGE JUDD, REV. ‘BISHOP SCOTT, “80- 


Lon Roprtnson, Rev. HENry Warp BEECHER, MRS. 
Lavra E, LYMAN, and thousand’ of others, will tell you 
that Dory’s WASHING MacuINE, and the UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER are a real success, and save their cost 
in clothing every year, besides saving more than half the 
TIME and LABOR of washing. Send the retail price, Washer, 
$14, best Wringer, $9, and we will forward either or both 
machines free of freight, to places where no one is selling, 
and so sure are we they will be liked, we agree to réfund 
the money if any one wishes to return the machines free of 
freight, after a month’s trial according to directions. ~ 

R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel.) No, 82 Cortlandt-st., N. ¥. 








New York. 








